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KEUL'S SEMES OE GRAHHAHS. 



Kcrl's First E>essons in EilglisSi GraBismai'. — Designed 
as an inlrodutdon to the Common- School Grammar. The plan, 
definitions, observations, and esereises, are in the eimpleet stylo, and 
suited to the capacity of children. 

Kerl's Commoii-Scliool GraiMmar. — A simple, thor- 
ough, and practical grammar of the English Liuguage. Great caro 
Las been taken to make it, if possible, the best treatise of its kind 
now before the public. The parts relating to Idioms, Analysis, and 
False Syntax, will be found particularly valuable. 

Kerl^s Comprclicnsive Grammari — An original work, 
that breaks up the old stereotyped method of English grammars, 
and re-arranges matter more nearly in accordance with the genius 
of the language. The articles on Versification, Punctuation, and 
Capital Letters, throw new light on these subjects ; and Jn False 
Syntax, and the Analysis of Sentences, the exercises are fresh, pithy, 
and exhaustive. Tlic work is esiwclally useful to every speaker, 
writer, or teacher, as a book of reference. 
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PREFACE. 



"Lahohagb," said Sheridan, "is tho great instrument Ijy which, all tlio 
fiicukies of the minii are brought forward, moulded, and polished." He 
who iniTcls over our extensive countrj can easily observe tliat wherever 
(ho people have a liuiited and obeenre knowledge of langoage, there all 
tliQ other elements of civilization and refinement are In a correspondingly 
undeveloped state ! but that wherever a home is snrroundod by the beau- 
ties of nature anil art, tliero is also genei'ally heard such language as 
reveals llie proseiico of literature and the cultivation of thought and 
eensibiliiy. 

Lanj^uage is at once the most useful, poivcrfui, delicate, and durable 
insiruraeat wielded by man. It materializes thought, ho as to mate it 
tangihlo, permanent, and transmissible ; and it thus carries civilization into 
every nook and comer of the ivorld. It receives the intellect, heart, and 
achievenienis of every generation ; and bears forwiml the rca|)onait)lo bur- 
den to bo judged by every futnre generation. While tlie marble crumbles, 
iind the canvas fades, an emhodimcntofgrcutth ngh ngl n u 1 nguage 
lives througii all time; renewing its youth, like h phten x h cry edi- 
tion from the printing-press, and, like the sun, p cad n 1 gh and be- 
neficence round the wholo globe. 

Eut how many literary prodnctions ore more o J fl (ign d with 
inaccuracies of grammar; and what an injnriou nfl nee f n exerted 
rn the langnago of the jieople, by the haaty and crude literature of the 
1 1 Iv press ' How often do men express (heir thoughts, even on importiuit 
o cisions mnccurately, obscovely, ambiguously, or ridiculously ; and what 
a ranltitule of bickerings, laivsuits, and contenllons arise fram language 
m 'applied or misunderstooil ! It was the opinion of a late Attorney- 
General of tho United States, that the people of this country pay at least 
inentj millions of dollars a year for the abuse of the English language in 
matters of contract and l^slalion alone. 

Till the excellent treatise of Murray made its apyioarance, the study of 
English grammar had hardly become it branch of common-school educa- 
tion ; htit since that time the importance of the science has been so fbr 
established in. the convictions of the public, that grammar is now everj- 
where one of tho leading studies in common schools. Corresponding text- 
books have constantly iucreaaed, until we have a superabundance ; yet 
thsre is donhlless always room for an improved system In every science. 
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Most readers prefer lo ascurwin the plan and contents of a book by 
fiitdply turning over its luaves ; but tiio following fuutnres of this treatise 
are Eome of thoso wliith Uie author has ciklcavored to nialie wortliy of 
special notice i — 

1. Tlie simple and ecientific nature of the general plan, aati the method- 
leal arrangement of matter througliouC tho book. 

2. Tho cleEimeas, brevity, and uniformity of the doflnitious. 

3. The abundance and appropriateneea of the illustrations and exercises. 

4. The caieful development of every part in proportion to its impor- 
tance; so chat the book is unusually symmetrical and comprehoDsiro. 

5. The introduelion of the hlstoiical clement of our language; and the 
carefiil regard for tlioso laws wiiich anderlie the fabric of language, and 
make it what it is. 

6. The treatment of infinitives and participles, 

7. The Rules of Syntax, in regard to both meaning and brevity. 

8. Tho collecdon of idioms and other diificnlt constructions. 

9. The system of Analysis, and tho progressive development of sen- 
tences aiwording to its principles. 

10. The classifloation of Falsa Syntax ; and the lessening of so great a 
nnmber of little rules, which are seldom learned and always sooii forgotten. 

11. Tho critical remarks on syntax, paueliintion, and capital letters, 
IS. The superior meclianical exeention of the work. 

The reladve importanee of the matter has been carefully distinguished 
by different sizes of type ; and wliat is designed only for rending or refer- 
ence, has been placed at tho end of each Part, or so cjislinguished from the 
portions to bo committed lo memory as not lo embarrass the learner or 
distract his attention. The pages to be studied make thus but a compara- 
tively Bmoll book. Yet for ilioso pupils who may need a smaller or an 
inlrodnttoi7 treatise, a book called " First Lessons in English Grammar," 
and made on tho same plan as this work, has been expressly prepared. 

If any teacher wishes his puplis to "analyze and parse" as soon as pos- 
sible, he can roqniro them to eommit tho Rules of Syntax lo memory, and 
ho can then drill them, n^ they ailvance from the commencement of tho 
book, on liie sentences vrliich begin page S41 

Brevity has been constantly stodied and great care has been laken to 
make this grammar as simple, progressive and intsre'ting as snch a book 
can bo made without injuring its scientitic \aluc 

In closing this Preface, tho author dtsires to e^piess his gratofal ac- 
knowledgment for valuable suggestions receii od from the Masters of the 
Boston Public Schools ; of whom he would especially mention Daniel C. 
Bi-own, Joshaa Bates, and James A. Pa^e ns the gentlemen to whom 
lie is mostly indebted. 
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SYNOPSIS. 
Part 1.— An Outline for Eeginnere. 

This Part shows, tlio conntution betiveeii thought and languago, nad how 
thQ latter IS developed from a few great or fundninental ideas. It contains a 
familiar explBnatioa of the chief ideas in grammur, which is folloireil b; n 
series of exercises that ehoiv the general construction of senfonccf^. 
for a, mods at uriog tbeee ?K<:rcises, Uie teacher rnnf eoaSDlt Kerl'i " rirsc Lcmohs.'' 

Part n. — Words Uncombined. 

This Part hegina with a presentation of the subject and its dirieions! it 
then treats of letters, elementniy souiiils, accent, pvonHuciatioii, syllables, 
spelling, and derivation, ot it teaches what cau ba learned about words before 

Part III. — Words Qrammatioally Combined. 

This Part shows what n-o mnst leani about words in ortor to know how 
they should be put together to mnbo seniences. It treats of the paVts of speech 
and their properties, tlie roles of Bj-ntax, and parsing j or it shows into wiiat 
classes wo must divide words, and what jolntiiigs we must mafie, or by what 
ideas we must be governed, in order to pat words rightly together in sentences. 
Part IV. — Words Iiogically Combined. 

This Part supposes that the jointings and small combinations of words are 
already made ; and that wo art now ready to put the larger parts together so 
as to get sentences tor oil kinds of thoughts. It therefore treats of phrases 
and clauses, as well as of words; of subjects, predicates^ modifiers, connec- 
tives, simple sentences, complex sentencsa, and compound sentences. 
Part v.— Words Improperly Combined- 

This Part treats of the errors which can arise under both the preceding 
Parts. It implies that there may be some excess, deficiency, wrong choos- 
ing, or improper arrangement, in regard to the words which are to show 
precisely what we mean. 

Part VI. — Ornament find Finish. 

This Part supposes that we have already leame<l to express thoughts 
intelligibly and correctly, but that we now seek to express them in the rnost 
interesting and impressive manner; or it shows by what means thoughts are 
imparted to the best advantage. Hence it treats of figures, versification. 



sn equivalent espreaslom 



gniahed by beioR oumbf red wiUi hcivy black Abbtcs. 

The iewtechnicjL or difficult wordi which we have been obliged to use, the teacher 
BhonU explain ; or be should giya out a number ot them to the pupila troin tinw tn Hme, 
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BUKICE. 



THOUGHT AKD ITS EXPRESSION. 

1. We titink, 01- have thoiights. 

2. We express oiir thougbts by means of words. 
t, "Words are either spoken or written, 

4. The expressing of our thoughts by means of words; 
is called language, or speech. 

£■ Language is made to suit the world, smd consists 
of many thousands of words ; but, like trees or persons, 
tiiey can all be divided into a small number of elates. 

6. To express our thoughts, we use nine classes of 
words, which are therefore called the Parts of Speech. 

1, The Paet3 of Speech ai-e Ifoujts, ProTwwis, Ar- 
ticles, Adjectives, Verbs, Adverbs, Prepositions, Oonjune- 
tions, and Interjections. 

8. To tliese nine classes of words bsjlona eidit cliief 
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2 ENGLISH GEAMMAH. 

properties ; Gender, 'Person, Numher, Case, Voice, Mood, 
Tense, and Comparison, , 

9. These classes of words, and tlieir properties, are 
based mainly on tlie followoig ten things or iileas : Oh- 
jects, Actions, Qualities, 8ex, Bumber, Relation,* Man- 
ner, Time, Place, and Degree. 

Let ua noiv see by what natural process wo shall get thoughts, 
aud then words to express them. 

Parts of Speech. 

NOUNS. 

When we look around na, we natui'ally first notice ohjecta. 
The words John, Marij, tree, house, street, man, horse, apple, 
jlmoar, rose, chair, desk, hook, paper, pencil, are, all of tliem, 
words that denote objects, and i3uoh woi-ds are called nouns. 

10. A Sffotin is a name. 

Tell what trees grow in the wooda. What flowers grow in 
gardens? What animals are oa farms? What things can 
boys eat ? What things do children play with ? What objects 
did yon see tliis morning, on your way to school ? "WTio are 
yoar classmates ? What wonld you call the words you have 
raenUoned ? 

Ton can generally tell whether a word is a notiu or not, by 
considering whether it denotes something that you can see, 
hear, taste, smel], or feel, or think of as being a person or 



When ohjects are near to us, or already known hy having 

)eeii mentioned, we do not always use their names, but cer- 

• CousidGrod hero ehicilj- os oppIEeil to Chso and Person. 
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PAETS OF SPEECH. 3 

t n 1 ftle words in siead of tho names. If I say, ""William 
p m d Mary that William would lend Mary "William's 
g mn a that Mary might study the grammar," you can easily 
that the sentence is clumsy and disagreeable, because I 
1 e epeated the words William, 3{ary, and gramjnar. But if I 
Eay, " "William promised Mary that lie would lend her Ms gram- 
mar, that die might study it" you notice that the sentence is 
much more simple and agreeable, because I have used the little 
words he, she, and %t, for the nouns William, Mary, and gram-, 
mar, in stead of repeatmg those nouns Pronoun means for a 
noun; and pronoun', ire =o called because they are used for 
nouns, or i« sUad of mu is 

SI. A Pronoun is i \\oid used in stead of a noun. 

The most common pronouns '»re I, my, myself, mine, me, we, 
our, ourselves, oii?f, mi, you, your, yomie/f, yours, ye, Oiou, thy, 
thyself, thine, thi,e, he, Ais, hiin, himself, she, her, herself, hers, it, 
ilself, its, iliey, theirs, them, themselves, who, whose, wJwm, whick, 
and thai. The ensiest way m which you caa generally dis- 
tinguish a pronoun from a noun, is to consider whether the 
word denotes ■^n objpct, without being itself (he name of the 
object. " / saw you Here / denotes mp, without being my 
name; and you denotes the pfrson spoken to, without being 

Put snitoMs pronouns foe the looi'ds iri Italic letlcis: — 
John has learned JohiJs lesson. Mary has torn Mary's 
book. The apple lay under ttie apple's tree. The apples lay 
under the apples' tree. Thomas has come home, and Thomas 
is well. Lucy is pretty, and Luey knows it. The gun was 
brought, but the gun was out of order. Laura was disobedient, 
and therefore Laura's teadier punished Xtm^-a. Julia will buy 
you a basket, if Julia can buy the basbet cheap. Joseph and 
Mary went to meet Joseph and Mary's father, but Joseph and 
Mary's father came another way. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAS. 



AETICLES. 



Most objects exist ia classss ; and when wo use merely the 
ordinary name of Eomethiiig, we generally mean tho class or 
object at large or indefinitely ; as, tree, apples, water. To show 
tbafc we mean only one object of a kind, and no particular one, 
or that wc mean some particular object or objects, we generally 
place the word a or an, or the, before the name ; as, a tree, 
the tree, the trees. If I say, " Give me a book, an apple," yon 
nnderstand that any book or apple will answer my purpose ; 
but if I say, " Give me the book, the books," you understand 
that I want some particular book or books. These words, a or 
an and the, wliicli are very often used before nouns, and which 
generally show how wo select the objects of which we are 
speaking, are called articles. 

I2i An Article is the word iJte, a, or an, placed be- 
fore a. noun to limit its c 



Place Ji. be/lire each of AefaUoiBinsBoms! (.'leBTiiE: — 

Man, book, pea, boy, parrot, pink, school-house, newspaper. 

Place AS bffbre each of tJm/i^lowing noans ; tJiea tub : — 

Ax, eagle, Indian, ox, owl, ai-bor, uadertaker. 

VEEBS. 

'W'o can not think of an object, without thinking something 
of it. Tlierefoi'e every thought or saying implies at least two 
things ; something of which, we tliink or speak, and sometliing 
that we think oi say of It : the former is called tlie subject, 
and the latter the prSd'icata. " Rivera flow"; here rimrs ia 
the subject, and Jlow ia the predicate. " Deep rivers flow 
smoothly " ; here deep rivers is the subject, and Jlute smooth/^ 
is tho prciiicato. 

IS. A Subject is a word or phrase denoting that of 
which something is said. 
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PARTS OF SPEECH. 5 

14. A Predicate is a word or phrase deuotiag wliat 
is said of tlie siibjuct. 

ISi A Proposition is a subject combined witli its 
predicate. 

IVhea we speak of any oljjcet, we generally tell either wliat 
it is, what it does, or wliat is done to it. 

1. Flowers are beautiftd. The ant is an insect. 

2. Birds sing. Boys play. Carpenters build Imuses, 

3. Y'kIUs are ploughed. Hhs com was ground. 

Tho words are, is, sing, play, build, etc, by means of which 
wc say 1.hii]ga of the snbjecta, are cfdied verh. 

16. A Verb is a word used to express the act or 
state of a subject, 

" The river washes away the soi! " ; here washes is a verb, 
because it telb wliat the river does. " The riv-cr is deep " ; 
hero is is a verb, because it tella Eomething of the river, or 
helps to show in what state it is. Sometimes wo say that the 
verb affimis or predicates something of its subject. This is 
nearly the same as to tell you tliat it says sometliing of that 
about which we are talking. We are sometimes obliged to use 
hard words in books, for the sake of greater accuracy or exact- 
ness. By dressing soldiers in a diffei-ent style from that in 
which dtizena are dressed, wo can easily distinguish them from 
citizens. So every science has generally, in its words, a dress 
of il3 own. 

Mention tlte subjeas, iJia predicates, t!ie vcris of the predicates, and why : — 

Frogs leap. Fishes swim. The wind whistles. The thun- 
der rolls. The lightning flashed. Clouds were moving. He 
recited his lesson. Tho door crcal;ctl. The snake crept into 
the grass. Out flew tho partridges. Lilies and roses were 
blooming together. 

Put a sailaUe sahject to each of llie fdloioin^ prediailcs : — 

Is happy; knows .nothing; am sick; art released; grew 
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6 BHGLI8H GBAMMAE. 

rapidly ; was neglected ; were neglected ; went away ; spoke 
sensibly ; replied ; stepped forth ; retreated ; should obey their 
parents ; was a great man. 

iSag somelldng of each of the JoUoinirif/ objeds, 6j/ tellini/ ivhatihei/ are: — 

Street, grass, Iiay, ice, stars, monntiuns, room, table. 

Sai/ someUiing of each of Uie fdiowing objeds, hj tdliog what ih^ do: 

Horse, farmers, trees, servant, hogs, tailor, teacher, scholar. 

Sai/ soBldhing of each of Ihe JoUoioiitg objeols, hi) telling viliat is done to 

Lesson, bonnet, bridge, yai-d, window, John, newspaper. 

ADJECTIVES. 

We notice every day that objects are not all alike, even 
when of the saine general kind. Somo roses, for instance, are 
red ; some are white ; and some are yellow. An apple may be 
large or smaU ; red, green, ov yeUow ; hard or jneltoio ; mealy or 
Juicy. Sometimes we notice several things of interest in the 
same object. A river, for iustaace, may be deep, hroad, clear, 
and stmjt The value of objects, or the rfgard we have for 
them, depends not a little on their qualities ; and hence it is 
necessary for ws to have words that will *how the qualities of 
objects, or descriije the objects. These words are called adjec~ 
fives. Sometimes we use words that do not espress the qual- 
ities of objects, hut that still servo to show what objects are 
meant. Such words are l/iis, thai, each, every, either, first, seC' 
ond, one, two, three, etc These words are also called adjecllvea. 
The word adjective means throwing ov joining to ; an adjective 
generally modifies tho idea of aii object, by joining to it that 
of some quality. 

17. An A^ective is a ^vord used to qualify or limit 
the meaning of a noun or pronoun. 

" A good pupil will be iiidusCrious." Good and industrious 
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PAETS OP SPEECH. T 

are adjectives, because ttey describe tte pupil ; that is, tiiey 
describe tlie object meant by tlia viori pupil. '* This tree bore 
Jive bushels of apples." This is an adjective, because it makes 
the indefiuite word Iree mean, a particular one ; and Jive is an 
adjective, because it makes the indeflnite word bushels mean a 
particular number. 

TeU vihiiA are Ihe adjectives, and whj : — 

Warm weather ; dark clouds ; shady lawns ; tall trees ; a 
white cloud ; yonder house ; a hollow tree ; a steep biuff. 

Pat siiilabk adj<xfises to each of tM foUotoing nouns; and (fat teff what each 
i^lJie otjecls if, iy usinff the same adjective; — 

Man, boy, workman, Star, rose, river, book, day, crow, swan, 
pink, winter, snow, wood, stones, lead. 

ADVERBS. 

Not only arc objects different, but their actions are also dif- 
ferent, even when of tlie same genera! kind. People do not 
a!l walk alike, nor talk alike, nor write alike. Ileiice we often 
use such words as well, hadly,fast, slowly, grace/ally, awlewardly, 
sweetly, harshly, Jiastily, etc., to describe the actions of persons, 
or to distinguish their actioris from ono another. These words 
are called adverbs, because they are generally added to verbs. 
Sometimes we distinguish actions by telling simply where or 
when they are done; as, " It rained everywhere"; "It rained 

IVe cot only use words to describe objects and their actions, 
but we often use words to show in what degrees objects or 
actions have their qualities ; as, very good ; iohraUy fast ; more 
rapidly ; mvsl rapidly. And these words, which express de- 
gree, and are joined to adjectives and adverbs, are also called 
adverbs. 

18. All Adverb is a word used to mocliiy tlio mean- 
ing of a verb, an adjective, or another adverb, 
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"Johtt studies diligently"; here diligmtli/ !•, ^n ndvuh be- 
cause it sbows the manner of atudymg, oi it sliows tlie imde 
of doing that act which is jneant hj the woid studies ' Tho 
apple is very good " ; here very is an adveib, because it shows 
in what degree the apple is gooi3. " The cars nn vnrommoniy 
fast"; here uncommonly is an adverb, becau p it "^hiw? m what 
degree the cars ran fast. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

By looking around us, we can easily see that the great mass 
of objects composing this world, is held together in a thousand 
different ways, " Houses are on tVie ground ; cellars are tinder 
houses ; and trees grow around houses." " Boats run tip and 
down rivei-s, and rivers flow between hills." " Tlie morning 
Btar rises hefore the sun, and night comes afier sunset," 

To describe objects and all their actions and states, we have 
not a sufRcient number of words made especially for this pur- 
pose, or we should have to use these words disagreeably often. 
Hence we often describe objects, actions, or their tjualities, by 
showing simply how they are related to other objects ; or we 
make our thoughts pictures of parts of the world, by showing 
in these pietui-ea how the corresponding things are linked to- 
gether. Such linking words, that express relation, are tho 
words on, under, around, tip, down, hefore, and after, used 
above ; and sucli words are called prepositions, because they 
are generally placed before the nouns and pronouns with 
which they make descriptive phrases. Preposition comes from 
pre, before, and positio, placing; the word therefore means 
piacinff before. 

19. A PrepoBitioii is a word used to show the relation 
between a following noun or pronoun and some other word. 

" The roses by my window are in full bloom." £y is a prep- 
osition, because it shows tho relation between roses and win- 
dow, or tho phrase iy my tmndow shows what roses are meant ; 
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and in is a preposition, because it shows tlie relation between 
are and bloom, or the phrase in bloom shows in what condition 
the rosea are or exist, 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

"We frequently use certain words simply to connect words, 
phrases, clauses, or sentences, and to show the dependence of 
the parts thus connected. "VVlien you hear such words as and, 
but, because, you at once know that something more is to come, 
and that it beai-s a certain relation to what has been said. If 
I say, " John writes and ciphers " ; " John spilt his ink on the 
desk and on the floor " ; " John writes every day, and I gener- 
ally look at his writing"; you see that the word and adds 
something more to what has been said, or joins two words, two 
phrases, or two propositions together; and since conjunction 
means joining together, this word, and others like it, have been 
called conjunclions. 

29. A Conjunction is a word used to connect words, 
phrases, or propositions. 

" He rides, if he is sick." " He rides, though he is sick." 
" He rides, because he is sick." Here if, though, and because 
sxfi conjunctions, because each connects two propositions. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

When we see, heir oi m any other w^y notice things, our 
feelings are often suddenly ei.cit<d and we utter, -»1 most uncon- 
sciously, certain little wolds that show these emotions Words 
of this kind are such as oh, ok pish, tut aha, whew, etc 
which you have doubtless often heard Ihej geoeiolly expiess 
surprise, wonder, joy, giief, angei, or contempt laterjhction 
means throwing between , and since these woida lie loosely 
thrown between other words in apeiking they have been called 
interjectioua. 
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21> An Interjection is a word tliat expresses an 
emotion, and is not connected in consti-uction with any 
otlicr word. 

" Day broke ; but then, oh ! what a spectacle was that battle- 
field !"" Oh is an interjection, because it expresses (ho sudden 
emotion of tlie speaker, and is not related to any of the other 
words of the senteoce. 

SuGOESTios' TO THE Teaoiier. —Take ft walk with jour class 
during somo Icisiiru interval, and teath them the parts of speech from 
the surrounding sceuorj. 

Properties of the Parts of Speech,. 



When I say John, I mean a male ; wlieii I say Mary, I mean 
a female ; when I say child, I can mean cither a malo or a 
female ; and when I say knife, I mean neither a male nor a 
female. Hence some nouns are the names of males ; some are 
the names of females ; some are the names of either males or 
females ; and some are the names of neither males nor females. 
1 ro n tl 18 dist notion in the use of words we get that pi iperty 
of nouns in d pre ou is which is called yenrfCT 

22 Gtender ih tb\t property of nouns and piononns 
which dibt n^ishes objects m regard to sex 

2S> Thci Tie fom j,enders the maseuUtie, ths femi- 
nine the common and the ntutei 

24. A noun oi pionoun i of the masdilme j nder, 
when it denotes a male 3Iin 

3S> 4 noun or jionoun is of the feminine jtnder, 
■when it lencte'i a female Woman 

28 A noun oi pion un i ot the commojt gender^ 
■when it dci otes citl i a ni le <.i i femile P<,tsm. 
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27. A noun or pronoun is of the neuter gender, when 
it denotes neither a male nor a female. Mouse. 

ITie nouns man, loi/, and kinff are of the masculine gender, 
because they denote males; the nouns woman, girl, and queen 
are of the feminine gender, because tliey denote females; the 
nouns parent, cousin, und neighbor are of the common gender, 
because tliey can be apphed to either males or females ; and 
the nouns hotcse, ti-ee, and chair are of the neuter gender, 
because they are the names of neither males nor females. 

PERSON. 

In speaking, ■no can lefei eilliei to ounehea, fo (he person 
spoken to, or to the peison oi thing spoken ot, and thue iro 
no other ways of speaking Fiom this disfmction in the use 
of words, we t^et that piopeity of jjoimi, pronouns, and verba, 
which is called joeraon 

28. Peisosi is that propeity of woids i^liicli shows 
whether the speakei is meant, the peison spoken to, oi 
the person ci thing ^poJien of 

29. There are three persons ; the fint, tlie second, 
and the Udrd. 

SO. A noun or pronoun is of the first person, when 
it denotes the speaker, /saw yon. 
< 31. A noun or pronoun is of the second pe^'son, when 
it denotes the person spoken to. You saw me. 

S3. A noun or pronoun is of the third p&rson, when 
it denotes the person or thing spoken of. Se saw it. 

"JPawZhave written it"; here /and Paul sx^ of the first 
person, because they denote the person speaking. In the sen- 
tence, " Thomas, your | horse has run away," Thomas and your 
are of the second person, because they denote the person 
spoken to ; while the word Iwrse is of the third person, because 
it denotes the object spoken of. 
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NUMBER. 



There are not only many kinds of objecta in the world, but 
genemlly many objects of each kind. In speaking, we often 
wish to show that we mean one object of a kind, or more than 
one ; and we use words accordingly. From this distinction in 
the use of woimIs, we get that property of words whicli is 
called numher. 

83. Nrnnber is tliat property of words which shows 
wliether one object is meant, or more than one. 

34. There ai-e two numbers; the singular and the 
plural. 

35. A noun or pronoun is of tlie singular number, 
when it denotes but one object. Book. 

36. A noun or pronoun is of the plural number, when, 
it denotes more objects than one. Books. 

The nouHS Albert, tree, and girl are of the singular number,, 
because each denotes but one object ; the nouna boi/s, trees, and 
girls are of the plural number, because each denotes more 
objects than oce. 

CASE. 

When we speak of an object, we either eay that it is some- 
thing, that it does something, or that something is done to it ; 
as, "The dove is white" ; "The dove coos" ; "The dove was 
cavgkt." This relation of an object to what is said of it, is 
called case. When something is done, the act often affects 
some object; as, "The dove eats com." This relation of the- 
act to what is acted upon, is also called case. Almost every 
object in the world belongs to some other object, or is a part 
of some other ; as, " Man/s dove " ; " The dove's feathers." 

All these relations of objects produce, in the expression of 
our thoughts, those relations between words whicii are called 
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37. Case is that property of nouns and protiouna 
which sliows how they are usecl in the coiish'uctiou of 
sentences. 

58. There ai'e three cases ; tJie nom'inative, the pos- 
sessive, and the objective. 

59. A noun or pronoun is in the nominative case, 
when it is the subject of a predicate -verb. /run. 

4®. A noun or pronoun is in tlie possessive case, when 
it denotes possession. Mi/ hat. 

41. A noun or pronoun is in the objective ease, when 
it is the object of a transitive verb or a preposition. He 
sent me to Mm. 

''John shot some squirrels in my father's \jield." Hero the 
word John is said to be in the nominative case, because ifc de- 
notes the doer of sometliiug, or the person of whom somelliiiig 
13 said ; the words squiireh and jkld are eatil lo he in tho 
objective case, because squirrels shows wbat he shot, and field 
shows in wliat; and tte woi'd father's is in the possessive ease, 
because it denotes ibe owner of somethiiig. 

The teacher shoiilJ explain the subject of Cose more fully. 

VOICE. 

When an act is done by one person or thing to another, we 
can state the fact in two ways, — either by telling what the 
doer does, or by telling what is done to the person or thing 
acted upon ; as, " Brutus killed Csesar " ; " Cassar was hilled by 
Eriitus." From this distinction in the use of worcb, we get 
that property of verba which ia called voice, 

43. Voice is tliat property of verbs which shows 
whether the subject does, or receives, the act. 

43. There are two voices ; the active and the pasr- 
sive. 

44» A verb is in the active voice, when it represents 
its subject as acting. I struek. 
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45i A verb Js in the passive voice, wlien it rcpresenls 
its subject as acted upon. I was struclc. 

If I say, " The servant scoured the floor," scoured is said to 
be iu the active voice, because it represents the subject, servant, 
as acting upon the fioor ; but if I say, " The floor was scoured 
by the servant," was scoured is said to be in the passive voice, 
because it represents the subject, floor, as acted upon. 

MOOD. 

Many actions really take place; but many actions are only 
in the mind, or people ai-e in certain relations to theia. If I 
say, " I write" I express something as a matter of fact ; " I may 
or can write" I express not what is matter of fact, yet may 
become such, or I simply declare my relation to the act ; " If I 
were writing" I express a mere supposition ; " Write" I request 
it to be done; " To write" "WHtinff," I simply speak of the 
act. These different modes of expressing the verb, gram- 
marians call moods ; or, from this distinction in the use of 
verbs, we get that property of verbs which is called mood, 

4S, Mood is that property of verbs wliicli shows 
how tlie act OL" state ia referred to its subject. 

47. There are four moods; the indicative, the sub- 
junctive, the 'potential, and the imperative. 

48. A verb iu the indicative "mood expresses an actual 
occuri'ence or fact. I go. 

49. A verb in the sulyunetive mood expresses a future 
contingency, or a mere wish, supposition, or conclusiou. 
If I ffo. If I were. 

50. A verb in the potential mood expresses power, 
possibihty, liberty, inelination, duty, or necessity, I 
may, can, or must go. 

51. A verb in the imperative mjjod expresses com- 
mand, entreaty, exhortation, or permission. G-o (thou). 
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52. There are two other fonns of the verb, the infini- 
tive and the participle ; bnt it is hardly necessary to call 
them moods. See pp. 131, 217. 

"■1 study"; here study is in the indicative mood, because it 
expresses sometliing as really taking place. " If I study" 
" If I were studying " ; here study and were studying are in the 
subjunctive mood, because the former expresses only what may 
take place hereafter, and the latter a mere supposition. " I 
can study " ; hero can study is in the poteatial mood, because it 
expresses only my ability in i-egard to studying. "Study"; 
here study is in tlie imperative mood, because it is given as fi 
command to the person spoken to. " To study," " Studying " ; 
here the actions are spoken of abstractly, that is, without refer- 
ring them to any particular person or tiling. 

TENSE. 
We can. not separate our actions from time. Besides, the 
time of an act, or whether the act is completed or not, is often 
a matter of great imporlance to us. Time may naturally be 
divided into three great divisions, — present, fast, sx^A future ; 
and in each of these periods we may speak of an act as simply 
taking place, or as completed. Thus : ' I write" " I ham 
written " ; "I wrote," " I had writien " ; " I shall write," " I 
shall have written," These different ways of using verbs to 
distinguish time, are called tenses. 

53. Tense is that property of verbs wliich shows tlia 
distinctions of time. 

54i There are six tenses : the present, the presentr- 
perfect; t\iG past, ih<i past-perfect; t\vi future, and the 
future-perfect. 

55. A verb in the present tense expresses a present 
act or state. I see. 

56. A verb in the presents-perfect tense represents 
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something as completed in present time ; or as past, 
but connected witli present time. I have seen. 

5T. A verb in the jiast tense expresses simply a past 
act or state, I saio. 

58. A verb in tlie past-p&rfect tense represents some- 
thing as completed in past time. I had seen, 

59. A verb in the future tense expresses simply a 
future act or state. I shall see. 

Gdi A verb in the future-perfect tense represents 
something as completed in future time. I shall have 
seen. 

The following sentences illustrate the six tenses : " The tree 
Uossoms," "The tree has blossomed"; "The tree blossomed," 
"The tree /lad blossomed"; "The tree will blossom," "The 
tree will have blossomed." 

COMPARISON. 

Objects not only have qualities, hut they often differ in their 
qnalitjes, especially in degi'ee ; and not a little of our regard 
for objects depends on whether they have more or less of the 
qualilies whidi we like or dislike. I may prefer, for instance, 
one apple to another because it is larger or belter than the other. 
Actions also differ, and not unfl'equently in degree "John 
may study diUgeatly, but Mary may study more dihgmlly " 

When we thus compare qualities, actions, and their circum- 
stances, we usually make but three chief dibtinctions We 
may speak of the quality itself, of a higher or a lower degree 
of it, or of the highest or the lowest degree ; ai*. wife, wiser, 
wisest ; wise, less wise, least wise. From these distinctions m 
the use of qualifying words, we get that property of id)ecti\ca 
aud adverbs which is called comparison. 

61. Comparison is that property of adjectives and 
adverbs which expresses quality in different degrees. 
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62. There are three degrees of comparison ; the posi- 
tive, the comparative, and tJie supei'lative. 

63. An adjective or an adverb is in the positive de- 
gree, when it expresses simpiy the quality. Wise. 

64. An adjective or an adverb is in the eomparattve 
■ degree, when it expresses the quality in a higher or a 
lower degree. Wiser, less tvise. 

65i An adjective or an adverb is in the superlative 
degree, when it expresses the quality in the highest or 
the lowest degree. Wisest, least wise. 

"Jane is tall"; " Alice is (offer " ; "Louisa is the tallest." 
"Jane wriles carefrdly" ; "Alice writes less carefuUy" ; "Lou- 
isa writes least carefully." 



Fundamental Ideas, and Grammatical 
Development of Sentences. 

OBJECTS. 

1. Horse, dog, man, boys, lady, moriltey, parasol. 

The horse runs. The dog barks. The man works. Boys 
study and play. The lady lost her ] parasol. The monkey had 
taken the lady's \ parasol. I bought a barrel of Jlour. Id/e 
has its I phasures and its | troubles. 

2. For me to go. To die for one's country. 

For me to go is impossible. (What is impossible ?) He 
wishes to sell ike farm. It is glorious to die for one's country. 

S, That he will ever return. That you are not very at- 
tentive. 

That he mil 'ever refttm,is doubtful. (What is doubtful?) 
I-Ia says that you are not very attentive to your busiTwss. Is it 
not a pity, that she knows so little ? 

From the examples under this head, we can infer that a 
fundamental idea may show itself in a word, a phrase, or a 
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clause. And from some of the examples uncior tte following 
heads, it will be evident that it sometimes shows itself in tlis 
changes which it causes in the forms of -words. 

€6. A Phrase is two or more words riglitly put 
together, without making a proposition. 

67. A Clawse is a proposition that malies but a 
part of a sentence. 

S8. A Sentence is a thought expressed by a propo- 
sition, or a union of propositions, followed by a full pause. 

ACTIONS. 

Roll, read, dimh, fly, swim, dance, sing. 

The ball rolls. T!ie boy reads. SquiiTels climb treea. 
Pigeons _% rapidly. Docks swim. The gitis sing and dance. 
Tiie girls sing, wdh, and dance. The lightnings dart from 
cloud to cloud. The dew hends and refreshes the flowera. 

Changes in Fonri. — The bell tolk. The beil is tolling. The 
bell has iolkd. The bell tolled. The belt hud tolled. The 
bell will loll. The bell mS have tolkd. The bell mai/ loll. 
The beil may have iolkd. The bell should hare lolled. Toll, 
sweet bell ! 

I strike. I am striking. I am stnick. I was struck. I was 
striking. I struck. I have been striking. 1 have been struck. 
I shall strike. I shall be struck. I shall have been striking. I 
could strike. I could have been struck. See Manner aad 
Time, pp. 23-25. 

QUALITIES, OS ATTRIBUTES. 
1. Words. — A green meadow. The meadow is green. A 
fragrant pink. The pink is fragrant. Warm weather. The 
weather is warm. Mite hills. The hills are blue. Long les- 
sons. The lessons were long. An idle boy. The boy is idle. 
A Ueak and frosty morning. The morning is bleak and frosty. 
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She has black eyes, rosy cheeks, and pearly teeth. The windy 
summit, wild and kigh, rises against the distant sky. Rosy 
child, with forehead /aiV, coral lip, and shining hair. 

Clinnges in Form. — A cold day ; a colder day j the co^rf^f day. 
The day was cold. The day was colder. The day was the 
coldest. Large fish live in deep water. Larger fish live in 
rfeepe*- water. The largest fish live in the deepest water. This 
tree haa many apples. That tree has more apples. Yonder 
tree haa most apples. See Degree, p. 26, 

2. PlirasiB. — The flowers of spring and the stars of heaven. 
(What flowere ?) Beauty ia like the jlowers of spring, hut 
virtue is like the stars of heaven. The song of the ToMn was 
clear and tender. A bough with red berries floated on the 
water. The time of danger is the time for courage. It is ths 
knell of the departed year. She has a bouquet of rare and 
beautiful flowers. The sliady laivn between the house and (lie 
river ia the most delightful part of the farm. 

3. Claases. — The lady w/io sings so well, is now in the 
house. (What lady V) He who is fond of solitude, is gen- 
erally fond of studying. Those people who flatter you, are not 
yotu" friends. The rain which we have had this week, haa been 
veiy refreshing. We gathered every year large quantities of 
nuts, which grew in great abundance in the forest | that sw- 
ntunded our little farm. 



SEX. 

Be IBB, boy. She is a girL Jtha tree. I met him. Yon 
met her. We met them. He is lay fat/ier. She ia my mother. 
My uncle came on his pony. My aicnt came in her carrijiga. 
Hia brother is a dttke. His sister is a duchess. He married a. 
Jewess. She married a Jew. Be was administrator. She was 
adminiitrairix. Be is an actor. She is an actress. If Joseph 
was a hero, Josephine was a heroine. Beaus wait upon belles. 
The prince and the princess are now king and queen. Miss 
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Julia Brooks is the niece, not the nephew, of Mr. Julius 
Brooks. Ganders are white, and geese aro gray. Ganders 
and geese are often called geese ; drakes and ducks, ducks ; 
horses and mares, horses ; and heirs and heiresses, heirs. Two 
sons were all the male descendants, and three daughters all the 
femak descendants, of the family. The landlady/ was very 
polite to the j/eMi^eniSM and the ladies; but I assure you the 
e them all pay for their titles the nest morning. 



One is. Two or more are. One was. Two or more were, 
One has been. Two or more have been. One reads. Two 
or more read. The man works. The men work. My tooth 
is sound. My teeth are sound. That goose is wild. Those 
geese are wild. The boy has lost his knife. The boys hare 
lost their knives. The girl has recited her lesson. The girls 
have recited their lessons. Only one half was accepted, 
though both halves were offered. The fox is a cunning ani- 
mal. Foxes are cunning animals. The lady is modest. 
Ladies are modest. My foot is sore. My feet are sore. Our 
feet are sore. The mouse ran into its hole. The mice ran 
into theii' holes. The child sleeps. The children sleep. He 
bought an os. Tliey bought a yoke of oxen. I am husy.- 
We are busy. Thou art Ye are. I know myself. We 
know ourselves. He knows himself. They know tliemselves. 
He, she, or it, is good. Tliey are good. The deer is a pretty 
creature. Deer aro pretty creatures. The sheep is timid. 
Sheep are tiroid. The swine is greedy. Swine are greedy. 
I hought one dozen. He bought five dozen. This species 
of flowers is beautiful. These species of flowers are beau- 
tiful. The committee was large. The committee were not 
unanimous. The whole floclc of partridges was caught. A 
multitude of people were assembled. The news is good. By 
this means he lost all. By these means he lost all. His 
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lungs were diseased. Eichea are seldom well spent. Tlie 
einbere were hot. The dregs were at the bottom. The tongs 
have been more useful than the snuifei-s. An ask is a tree ; 
but as/ies are the remains of burned wood or coal. Geniuses 
are men of genius, but genii ai-e epirita. Dice are used for 
gaming, and dies are used for stamping. A memorandum do- 
notes one thing, but memoranda denote more. A radius is a 
single line, but radn are more. ^Ik is a kind of stuff, but 
silks are different kinds of silk. Tea is a kind of drink, but 
teas are different kinds of tea. By spices we usually mean dif- 
ferent kinds of spice. Tiie Misses Bates are sisters to Dr. Bates; 
and the Messrs. Barnes are brothers to Miss Barnes, Ten 
spoonfuls made a cupful ; and twenty cupfula made two pitchers 
nearly full. My brothera-in-Iaw live at my father-in-law's res- 
idence. The conrt-mariial appealed to all the preceding 
coarts-martial's decisions. 

Every boy has brought his books. All the boys have 
brought their books. All sugar is sweet. All ripe oranges 
are yellow. Either place is suitable. Both places are suit- 
able. Neither place is suitable. Some children are indus- 
trious. Most children are lazy. Some one is talkiag. Some 
others are shuftiug their desks. Many were invited, but only 
a few came. Two make a pmr ; twelve malte a dozen ; and 
twenty make a score. Five pair were sold for fifty ceutB. 
Man's years are three score and ten. 

PEKSON. 

Thia Bubj«ct belongs more properly to tbo next liBiid, Relation ; but it 
is probaljly best to consider it in connection with Number.- 

I am. Thou art. He is. "We are. You are. They are. 
I was. Thou wast. He was. We were. You were. They 
were. I iiave been. You have been. He has been. Tfiey 
have been. I write. He writes. / know my lessons. Ha 
knows his lesson. Tou know your lesson. We know our les- 
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BODS. Th6}) know ihe,ir lessons. / take care of myself. Tou 
take care of yourself. We take caro of oursdces. Tou take 
care of yourselves. He takes care of himself. They take 
care of themselves. This ia mine ; that is yours ; and the otlier 
is his or Iiers. The responsibility must fail upon him, upon 
yoM, or upon me. We have deceived ourselves; you Lave de- 
ceived yourselves; and they have deceived t/iemselves. 

EELATION. 

TlilDga have many relations to one another, and there are 
as many corresponding relations in the use of words ; hut we 
shall here notice only the chief of those relations which afford 
us the cases of nouns and pronouns. 

Nominillive Case. — The tree fell. (What feU?) The flower 
is unfolding. The partridges flew away. The ship moves. 
The hell rings. The storm roars. She laughed. (Who 
laughed ?) He ia reading. I shall return soon. The hoys 
skate. The trees wave. The/w crackles and flames. 

The ocean is blue. (What is blue ?) This map is beautiful. 
The well was deep. Her dress was white and neat. The lark 
is a sin^ng-bird. A thief is, also a liar. Our com is gathered. 
The bread is baked. Brass is made of zinc and copper. 

Objeclive Case. — The fisherman catches fish. (Catches 
what?) The boy bro];e the looking-glass. My mother spins^a:. 
The caipenter mended the door. The catei-pillars devoured 
the huds. The weaver weaves yarti into cloth. The barber 
shaved me. I iiivited him. Tliey hid themselves. The sun is 
warming the garden. Snow has covered the kills. Slio sang 

1 was going down tlie sft'eei. (Down what?) The Missis- 
sippi river rises in Mimtesota. The book lay on the table, 
Tlie child fell into the weU. The bridge extends over the 
river. There is a plank-road from the church to the college. 
Several railroads nin through Pennsylvania, The garden lies 
behind the kor^s. The swallows flutter about f!ie eaves. 
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PosMSSiFC Case. — Here is the hoy's book. Here are the loy^ 
books. This is the man's LaL These are the men's hats. I 
have cleaned, my desk. We have cleaned our desks. You 
have broken your slute. He has bruised his thumb. She has 
torn her book. They had lost titeir way. This is inino ; tliat 
is yours; and the otJier is hers. Toiers are better tban ours. 
My brclher's estate belongs to one persoa only. My hrotJiers' 
estate belongs to two or more persoas. My friend's request 
comes from one person only. My frienils' request comes from 
two or more persons. It is our duty, not theirs, to supply the 
people's wants. For goodness sake, help me out of my 
ti'oubles. He resides near St. James's Place. 

MOOD OR ma:nnee. 

"We shall Tiutice manner here, only so fav as it relates to the tUffcrent 
modes of expressing the verb in regai'd to its subject. 



Indicative Mood. — John is at home. The glass was 
bi'oken. The servant has made a. fire. I had. bought a farm, 
You shall see liim to-morroiv. The miller will have ground 
the com before we return. 

Subjunctive Mood. — If John were at home. If the 
glass be broken, you may throw it away. If the servant had 
made a fire, we should have been comfortable. If I bought 
the farm, I should have to sell it again. If you see him to- 
morrow, tell him to visit me. Had the miller ground the corn, 
we should have returned sooner. 

Potential Mood. — John may be at liorne. The glass 
may have been broken. The servant could have made a fire. 
I would huy the farm, if he would sell it. You must see him 
to-morrow. The miUer should have ground the com. 

Impekative Mood. — John, be at home. Peter, make a 
fire. Miller, grind the corn. Buy tlie farm. See him to- 
morrow, if you can. Behave yourself well. Ee always kind 
and obliging. Do not grieve over unavoidable calamities. 
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IifFiNrTivES AND Pakticii'les. — A servant came to inake 
a lire. I ought to have bought the farm. It secaia to have 
rained last niglit. Two huudred cannoas, _^as/iin(/ and l/iunder- 
inff continually, seemetl to sica&e the veiy eartli to its centre. 
The glass having been broken, we thi-ew it away, 

AUn to the farms of the verb hnown as moods, are the forms 
of tJie verb called voices. 

John hit James. Jamea was hit by John. He told the 
■ Btory. The story was told by him. The puppy lore the book. 
The book was torn by the puppy. The water turns tlie wheel. 
The wheel is turned by the water. The winds fan the flowere 
and ruffle the waters. The flowers are fanned and the waters 
are ruffled by the winds. 

A&in to tlie MOODS are also the ikteeuogative and the 
NEGATIVE FOEM of the verb. 

He has read the book. He has not read the book. Has he 
read the book? Has he not read the book? You have been 
at homo. You have not been at home. Have you been at 
home? Have you not beea at home? Life is ii burden. 
Life is not a bui'den. Is life a burden ? Is not life a 
burden ? 

Aiin to the moods are also the fobsis of the tenses. 

He teaches. He teaeheth. He is teadiing. He does feaeh. 
He dotli teach. You know him. Thou knowest him. Yoa 
are" a sinful people. Ye are a sinful people. I write. I am 
■writing. I do write. I wrote. I was writing. I did wi-ite. 
Visit me. Do visit me. Are you the traitor? Ai't thou the 
traitor ? 

TIME. 

A chief idea sometimes displays itself in the changes which 
it causes in a certain class of words, "When this occurs, the 
idea becomes a grammatical property. Hence time affords us 
the tenses. 
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Changes in Form. — Presest Tense. — The roae blooms. 
The boy studies. The work is done. The leaves are falling. 
The ciirs do not move. Tho jouraey is expensive. 

Peesent-pespect Tense. — The rose has bloomed. The 
boy has studied. The work has been done. The lea,ve8 have 
been falling. The journey has been expensive. 

Past Tense. — The rose bloomed. The boy studied. 
Tiie work was done. The leaves were falling. The cars did 
not move. The journey was expensive. 

Past-pekfect Tense. — The rose had bloomed, Tlio boy 
!iad studied. The work had been done. The leaves had 
been falling. The jouraey had been expensive, 

FuTuaE Tense. — The rose will bloom. The boy will 
study. The work wilt be done. The leaves will be falling. 
The journey will be expensive. 

FLTuitE PERfBcT Te^=(B — The ro ^ill hue bloomed 
The boy will have studied The no k will ha\c bet,n done 
Tho tiaia will haio lelL Tic louincj vul li\(. been ex 
pensive 

Time may show itself mor deflnitcl_, l^ ii.or^s jAjqsi,*, or 
c'ouses, thit are used to express it 

Word!. ~Th(, paper amies icec!!^ Go tmfantJff It runs 
daily Tour class is nov. leuting He wiU return lite I 
«liall see jou to morrou He was lie-e yeslarday Jonjuils 
lloom ea^ly The (t!i lives long "Wo shall soDJi reith the 
hore He \isits us peqiisnlly bhe is always cheerful 

Phrases. — He lemimed till morning A great t,(orm iiose 
ajter sunset They i^ere treated well that niyht, and the next 
day they dep'krted At tfie break of day, our Iioiscs were sad 
died He rode a hundred miie? m twenty fve hours For 
many a rvlummg avtumn, this Indian visited the naves etf h a 
fithers Within twenty years from ike foundation of this ill- 
laqe, deer had become scarce 

l!laascs> — He knocl;ed at the door, lefore any one was awake, 
IVe sha!! have peace, afki- we have subdued the enemy. Gi'eat 
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was the alarm in tlio colony, wMle these children were lost. We 
traveled through dim paths, until the day drew to its close. She 
smiled -when I told her how I had fallen into the water. 

Frequently, the changed form, the word, the phrase, and the 
clause, are all found in the same sentence; as, "He came\ 
early \ in the momingi | while we were at breakfast" 

PLACE. 

Words. ■ — The man is Itere. My horse stands yonder. I went 
home. I have seen him somewJiere. I shall go abroad. The 
wail fell inwards. The birds flew away. The dog came tip. 
Beautiful mansions gleamed far and near. 

Flirases< — Melons gi-ow on vines. Tea is brought from 
China. The child slept in its mother's lap. I was at the 
same school. You reside in a pUasajU part of the dty. Let us 
take a ramble in the woods. The cascade tumbled from the 
rocks. The army marched round the hill. We went through 
swamps, thicheis, and endless mud. The Indians bore them/iw 
beyond the limits of the settlement. Sho sat below us, \ at the 
same table. 

CIOUSSS. — We caught the minnows where the water ripples 
mer the.rochs. He remains wherever he finds good company, 
Tliou hearest the sound of the wind ; but thou canst not tell 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeih. 

Frequently, two or more chief ideas are combined in the 
same sentence. A recent French novel begins thus ; " In the 
gloomy month of November, | wJien the English drown and hang 
themselves, a. disconsolate lover walked forth \ into the fields, 
and seated himself under a juniper-tree." (Time and place.) 

DEGREE. 

The river is deep. The lake ia deeper. Tlie ocean is the 

deepest body of water in the world. This one is good; that 

one is better; but the other ia the best. Want is had; but 
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debt may be worse. A good name is hetler than riches. The 
worst gambler won the money. Who has more enemies and 
fewer friends, mm-e trouble and less pleasure, than the miser ? 
The pink is more beautiful than the marigold, and one of the 
most fragrant of flowers. He sat next to me, though I was 
nearer to the speaker. I said an elder soldier, not a braver. The 
upper room 13 already occupied. The hindmost man was left 
ill the utmost distress. Most men judge others more severely 
tlian themselves. The iveather is somewhat colder. The 
weather is so cold that I need my overcoat. There was so 
much noise that we could hear but very little of wliat was said. 

Logical Development of Sentences. 

Persons arc often perplexed in determining how they shall 
arrange the words by means of which they express their 
tlioughta. We generally express our thoughts as we Baturally 
think them. That of which we think or speak, is naturally 
flret thought of; and therefore it is generally first put down. 
To this we add, either before or after, all the descriptive 
words, phrases, and clauses, that belong to it; as, '■ The boy," 
"The littJe boy," "The little boy from the country," "The 
little boy from the cooatry, who was here yesterday." Having 
ihu3 got the subject, we nest put down, in like manner, what 
is said of it ; as, " wept," " wept bitterly," " wept bitterly for 
a long time," "wept bitterly for a long time because he 
could not find his father." " The little boy from the country, 
who was here yestei-day, wept bitterly for a long time because 
he could not find his father." From this sentence it is obvious 
that we naturally first put down tlie subject, then the predicate, 
adding to eacli, or rather, indudiug with each, the various qual- 
ities or secondary ideas which enter into the thought. We do 
not, however, alvvays arrange our words in this way ; but we 
sometimes put down first that which is first or most thought of, 
or makes the gi-eateat impression upon us, even if it is not the 
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object itself of which we ace spealiing, "The whole shelf of 
china fell down with such clattering and breaking aa startled 
us all." In an occuiTence of this kind, the iiill is naturally the 
most striking part ; and therefore we would probably say, 
" Down fell the whole shelf of china, with such clattering and 
breaking as startled na all." 

"VVe have many difFerent thoughts. Our thoughta are made 
tbua different because they are made up of many different 
ideas. Hence we get many different eontonces ; but nearly 
all of these sentences come more or less within the following 
description, or their parts answer to some of the following 

Which one ^ f (Is what ^ (When? Where J 

Howiiiany? C Subj act. J Does what ? J How i Why I 

Ofwhattindt) Who? Whiit? ( Huswhutdone toit? (As to what? 

Let us now develop sentences accordingly. 

SUBJECT. 
Simplest Form. Who? What? 

Columbus discovered America. Galile'o invented the tele- 
6cope. Capt. John Smith colonized Virginia. The Romans 
destroyed Jerusalem. Washington is called the father of our 
country. The Mayor did not sign the bill. 

Iron is the most useful metal. Wealth is not the greatest 
blessing. ■ A pen may be more dangerous than a sword. Pop- 
lars grow rapidly. Seauty is a perishing flower. 
Which one? 

This TREE is an oak. That tree is an elm. Tonder farm 
helonga to mc. The first man was shot. The last squadron 
had arrived. The youngat child is a daughter. The eldest 
BON is in tlie army. Alberts books are new. My neighbor's 
HORSES ran away. Toitr cap fits me. The riyer Hudson is 
in New Tork. The poet Goiaper lived at Olney, in England. 
The sTEAJisriiP Arctic was wrecked at sea. David, the son 
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of Jesse, became kiug of Israel. The tkee dead at the top 
was first cut down. The Apple highest on the tree is not 
always the best. The elm be/ore the house must be a thousand 
years old. The paling around the garden cost a hundred dol- 
lars. The FIELD heloiD the hill is sometimes overflowed. The 
HILLS beyond the river are blue and beantiful. The house 
erected hf the church is a parsonage. The tkees planted along 
the river grow rapidly. The lines written hf Coleridge are 
the most beautiful in the collection. The man who sits next to 
the speaker, is the president.. The sum which was collected lost 
Sunday, has already been expended. The evil about which 
you Itave said so rmich, I have myself noticed. 

How many? 

Seven hen were wounded. A thousand soldiers make a 
regiment. Twmty-five oarkiages followed the hearse. Only 
one PEKSON was seen in the canoe. 

Of what Mud? 

A terrille THUNUErt-BTOKM passed over the city. A beatUiful 
lake lay in front of the house. Sihery clouds fringed the 
horizon. Iron kailikg is very durable. SmaU and beautiful 
flowers hung from the rocks, A CoU's betolvek was in 
his belt. A hunter's eiflb was the only gun we had. Isa- 
bella, a pious and noble queen, assisted Columbus. Collins, 
apoet of the most delicate sensibilities, died in the prime of life. 
A SHIP of the largest sine was sunk by this rifled cannon. A 
MAN of good habits generally enjoys good health. The peath- 
EKS of ditch and geese are used for beds. A person governed 
by his inclinations only, is apt to be fickle. A lady admired 
and praised for her beauty, is apt to become vain. Plants 
reared in cellars are seldom strong. Laws to prevent such 
outrages should be enacted. A dinmek to suit the Occasion 
was prepai'ed. The man who does not keep his word, should 
not be trusted. The trees which are of the smallest size, gen- 
erally grow on high places. There arose, about this time, from 
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the lower ranks of the people, a man named Cromwell, of inere- 
diUe depth of understanding, strief integrity, and unwavering 
resolution, \ who with one hand held svccessfulli/ the reins of 
civil authority, and with the other hurled victoriously the Iktender- 
hoUs of war. 

PREDICATE. 
Is ivliat? 

life is short. Time is precious. War is ruinotts. Cotton 
Farmers are generally industrious. Tomatoes are 
Tomatoes we red or yellow. The pine-apple is 
sweet and juicy. The oat is a useful animal. John is an idle 
hoy. The turkey is a native of America. The eagle is a bird 
of great poroer. The home of the braye is the home of the 
free. Gratitude is ffw memory of the heart. Hope is the 
blossom of happiness. 

Does what? 

Lambs pla^. Eagles soar. Cars run. Bears growl and 
bite. My head aches. James is gathering hazel-nuts. Maiy 
IS ipAEiNG apples. These ishinda produce spices. Csesar 
FOUGHT many battles. Yaa have made an enemy of him. 
Georgo gave me a piece of his apple. He told tlte story to 
Ms brother, and then thej both laughed. 
Has what done to it? 

The door was shiU. The stranger was bitten ^ the dog. 
The book was sent by mail. The field had been reaped. 
The meat will be cooked in a few hours. The treasures 
of the pirates were buried on an island. The cargo was 
landed. The bells were rung. The old house was toen down 
by the workmen. Our apples btost be gathered next week. 
The book is wdl pkintbd and bound. Most people akb 
easily deceived by fair appearances. 
When? 

IVords. — Come soon. I colled aflerzaards, I have never 
seen him, Hs has always been in debt. Let us start early. 
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Phrases. — He visits U5 Every day. I go to scliool in the mom- 
ing. The robber was hanged before noon, \ abcmt ten o'clock. 

CJanses. — Eemain till Iretum. We often deceive ourselves, 
while we try to deceive others. When wolf eats wolf, there is 
nothing else in the woods to eat. We used to go to bed at 
nine o'clock, when we lived in the country. My heai-t diJated 
with honest pride, as I recalled to mind the stem yet amiable 
characters of our Revolutionary fathers. 
Where? 

Words.— Stop here. I called tJtere. Yonder cornea your 
father. I found no amuaemont anywhere. He lives ahove. 

Phrases. — He visited US at home. We went inio the coimlry. 
There is a railroad across the Isthmus of Darien. Have you 
made a fire in my roomf Oit the banks of the Ganges we can 
see the ebony in bloom. 

Clauses. — The enemy put their cannons where no enemij 
eoidd approach them. Where honesty takes root, the blessing of 
God makes it a tree, Wlierever there is honey, there you will 
also find bees. As far as we went, there was notJiiug but des- 
olation. 

How? 

Words, — Move hrisJdy. I knocked gently. Tlie boatmen 
aang merrily. Did your goods sell weW^ The procession 
moved slowly and solemnly. 

Pbltises. — It rained in torrents. She dresses after the Span- 
ish fashion. We keep without remorse that which we acquire 
without crime. Half the people in the world live at the ex- 
pense of the other htdf. Here comes the body of Caesar, 
mourned by Mark Antony. The Assyrian came down like the 
wolf on the fold. 

Clauses. — She behaved as every modest young lady shotdd 
behave. The honest man speaks as he thinks ; the flatterer, as 
others like to hear. As you work, so shall you thrive. The 
stosm howled and tore as if it would uproot the forest altogether. 
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Why? 

Words. — rferc/ow go. Why did you knock? Wherefore 
did you not write ? Hence we parted. 

PtiraSiSi — She died of grief. The soldiers perislied fioirt 
hunger and thirst. Tlie accident happened through carelessness. 
He went for pleasure. I want money to' huy booh. He called 
to see j/ou, 

GIbUSCS, — He feels very much dejected, yor he cannot find 
emploipnent. I sent for the doctor, because the cJdld was veri/ 
sick. Since you will hceoe it so, I will go wi[h you. Live vir- 
tuously, that you may he happy. 

As Ut what? 

Phrases. — She is ashamed to dance.^ She has not the courage 
to speak to him. He is poor ire money, but rich in hnoioledge. 
I am fond of strawberries and raspberries. I pmd the book- 
seJIer for the books. He is indolent about every thing. I am 
able to pay him. 

ClanscSi— I consent that you go and see him. I feared lest I 
should lose it. I am glad that we havepeaee again. 

Fropo&itions, or Simple Sentences, combined. 
Oar thoughts consist of propositions, either single or com- 
bbed. Propositions are combined in many difFerent senses. 
The following are the principal modes of combining tiiem. 

AMition. 

The cofiee was good, and the rolls were excellent. I was 
alone, and the night was dark and stormy. That boy is very 
studious, and he is loved by all hia classmates. T!ie rivulet 
rested clear as crystal in the rocky urn, and lai'gB blue violets 
hung over the surrounding moss. 

Contrariety. 

He is a small man, but he is very strong. We started early, 
hut we came an hour too late. He is stout and healthy in 
appearance, yet he has always been sickly. We lost the battle. 
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notwithstanding we did our utmost to win it. Allhoagh lie is 
accused, yet he ia innocent. 

Alternation, or Choic«. 

I will either send you my horse, or you may hire one at my 

expense. Neither spend your money before you have it, nor 

buy what yon do not need. Either he will hate the one, and 

love the other ; or else iie will hold to the one, and despise the 

This field will produce well, because the soil is fertile. I 
refused his present,_/br I knew ho offered it from selfish motives. 
He is angry ; therefore let him alone. ^ it is impossible to 
go, let u3 remain contentedly at home. Since we cannot enjoy 
this world long, is it not strange that most people are so very 
avaricious ? 

Sometimes a sentence vrill consist of a combination of dif- 
ferently connected propositions ; as, " Great men undertake 
great things, because they ai-e themselves great ; lut fools un- 
dertake them, heoause they think them easy." (Cause and 
contrariety.) 

Condition. 

ij^Iwere in yo«r place, 1 would join the army. Would 
you go, ly you should be invited ? i)' there were no evil lis- 
teners, there would be no evil talkers. So it answers the pur- 
pose, it win matter little how indifferent it is. 

Ko CoBnecUve expressed. 

Wlien no connective ia expi-essed, the connecting sense gen- 
erally is that of and, for, but, if, or that is. 

The woods are hushed, the waters rest. Every age has its 
pleasures ; every situation has its charms. It is not too late : it 
is only nine o'cloclc He who renders a service, should forget 
it ; ho who receives it, should remember it. That concerns 
you, does it not ? Would you thrive ? rise at five. (If you 
would thrive, etc,) Had he done his duty, he would not now 
be in disgrace. 
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■WORDS XTJSrCOMSITrKD. 



GRAMMAR AND ITS DIVISIONS. 

69. Grammar is tlie science wkich teaches how to 
speak and wnte correctly. 

70, English Grammar is the science which teaches 
how to speak and write tlie EngHsh language correctly. 

Every language can be investigated according to tlie fallowing 
particulars : — 

1. The sounds of its words. 

2. The forms of its woi-ds. 

3. The classification of its ivords, according to their meanings and 



71. English Grammar is divided into five parts; 
Pronunciation, Qi-ikog'raphy, HtymoVogy, Syntax, and 
Prosody. 

72. Pronunciation treats of the sounds of letters, 
and of the sounds and stress of syllahles in uttering sepa- 
rate words. 

73. Orthography treats of the fonns of letters, and 
teaches how to spell words correctly. 
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74. Etymology treats of the deri\alion, classes, and 
properties of words. 

75. Syntax treats of tlie relations and arrangement 
of words in sentences. 

76. Prosody treats of figures, vei-siiication, utterance, 
and punctuation, 

77. Tiie basis of grammar, or tlie test of correctness 
in the use of language, is tlie usage of tlie best writers 
and speakers. 

rEOKUNCIATION. 
LETTERS AKD KOUKDS. 

78. Lakguage consists of & great variety of sounds, 
which are used as the signs of ideas, and are called words. 

79. These sounds can all be reduced to a small num- 
ber of simple sounds, which are represented to the eye 
hy means of letters. 

80. A Letter is a character that denotes one or more 
of the elementary sounds of language, or it is the least, 
distinct part of a written word, 

ExAMFLES. — A, b, c ; age, at, art ; bobbin ; cent, cart. 

SI. The English language contains about forty ele- 
mentary sounds, which are represented by twenty-six 
lettei-s, called the alpJtahet. 

The Phoneticians make forty-three elementary somiils. 

LosG Vowels • : eel, ole, arm, all, ope, food. 

Short Vowels: ell, on, odd, iip, foot. 

SflADB Vowels : earth, air, ask, 

• That ths pupil may not confound tUa letters with, tlielt powers, let him 
mbatitnte " Vocals " for " Vowkls/' " DirHTuoso Vocals " for " Diph- 
thongs," and "Liquid Sounds" fot "Liquids." 
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Diphthongs : isle, oil, owi, rattle. 

CoALiiscESTS : ^ea, way. 

Aspirate ; Say. 

ExpLODESTa : lope, roie, faie, fade, %tch, ed^e, loct, loj. 

Continuants: sa/e, saue, wreath, wreatfie, buss, bujj, vicious, 

LiQOiPS : {all, far. 

Nasal Liquids; seem, seen, sing. 

If we consider the foregoing "diphthongs" composite, eijuivalent 
to H-i, o-i, SrOO, and i-oo, our language will have but thirly-nine simple 
sounds. If tre regard c~ as a more slender sibilant than s ; and if o, 
as heard in form, is broader or more orotund than a, aa heard in fall, 
then we shall have forty-one simple sounds in all. — See p. G 1 . 

82. Some letters represent several sounds each ; as a in iil, 
art, all, etc. 

8$. Sometimes different letters represent the same sound; 
as c and s in " since " and " sense." 

84. Sometimes two or more letters represent but one sound; 
as ph =^ in ^Aleme ; eau = o, in beau ; ch, in church. 

85. Hence our alphabet is both defective and redundant; 
for a perfect alphabet should have one letter, and but one, for 
every simple sound. 

86. The wjjme of a letter is what it is called in the alphabet 

87. The power of a letter is the sound, or oral element, 
which it represents. Some letters have several powers eacli. 

The name of a letter is generally ona of its powers, or a syllable 
tliat shows the power; but the name and the power should not be 
confounded. Thus, a represents the sounds of a, U, ii, a. Kay shows 
the power, or oral element, represented by k. 



CLASSIFICATION OF LETTERS. 

88i Tha Letters are divided into vowels and conso- 
nants ; the consonants are divided into mutes and semi- 
vowels, and some of the semivowels are called liquids. 
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Vowels. 

89. A Vowel is a letter that denotes pure tone. 

The vcnvel sounds are formed by keeping the organs of speech 
more or less apart or open, or by letting the voice flow out freafy. 
The organs of speech are the lips, the leelli, the tongue, the palate, 
and the glatlk. 

90. The TOweis are a, e, i, o, and u. Also w and y 
are vowels, when eqmvalent to the vowels u and i; as in 
now and tyrant. 

91. A Diphthong is the union of two vowels to de- 
note one sonnd. 

Ex. — PitoPER; Oil, fraud, ground. Ihpkofer: ear, puur, yoiii; 
decat, sle!ght. 

92. A diphthong is proper, if the two vowels are 
lieard, or denote a sound different from that of either; 
improper, if only one vowel is heard. 

93. A Triphthong is the union of three vowels to 
denote one sound. 

Ex. — Beauty, buMaa, view, lieu, \>uoij. 

9i. Triphthongs are also divided, like diphthongs, into 
proper and improper. 

Consonants. 

95. A Consonant is a letter that can bo fully uttered 
only with the aid of a vowel sound. It denotes a contact 
of some of the organs of speech, called an articulation. 

Some of the consonant eounds we modify by emitting breath ; as 
in the sounding of th 6i f. H denotes only an emission of breath. 

Sonic of the consonant sounds we modify by using the head aa a 
sort of drum ; as in the sonnding of m or i 
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- 96. The consonants are all the letters except the 
vowels. 

97. W or ^ is a consonant, when a vowel sound fol- 
lows it in the same syllahle ; as in water, I'-o-wa, year, 
Eun-yan, 

98i U "t"! ' 3re conaonaats, when equivalent to the consonants w 
and y ; as in per^snade, pon-iard, a-nit (consonant and vowe!). 

X is equivalent to ks, gz, or s ; as in lax, ex-act, Serxm. 

99t A Mute is a consonant that has no sound what- 
ever without the aid of a vowel, and at tlie end of Ji 
word stops the voice entirely. 

100. The mutes are 6, p, d, t, k, gu (=^ iw) ; ako 
c and ff hard, as in lac and gig. 

101. A Semivowel is a consonant that has some 
sound of its own, heing in its nature between a vowel 
and a mvite. 

102. The semivoweils are all the consonants except tlie 
mutes. 

IfiS. The Liquids are I, m, n, r; and perhaps s and 
s, which are sometimes called sibilants. 

The li<iuids are bo called from their soft sound, which 
easily flows into and unites with that of other letters. 

Ex. — String, brilliance. " Lull with Amelia's liquid name the 
Kine." — Pope. 



104. A letter is said to he silent, when it is suppressed 
in pronunciation. 

Ex. — Waik, kiln, ni^At, victuals, hoav, philasic. 

105. In singing, vowel sounds are made most prominent ; 
and clear and distinct ntterance is attained chiefly by pronoun- 
cing the consonants with exactness. 
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ACCENT. 

106. Accent is a stress of voice on a certain syllable 
of a word t!iat has two or more syllables. 

Ex. — Bak'-HT, »yimtse' ; an en'-tranee, to eii-/ranee'. "An Au- 
gml' procession in the month of At'-giat." 

Aocent sometimes serves to distinguish words tliat are spelli^d 
alike, or to show the chief part of the word. 

107. Words of three or more syllables generally have 
a chief accent, called the primary accent; and one or 
more inferior accents, called the secondary accent or 
accenU. 

Ex. — Lu'-mi-na'-rj, an'-te-ce '-dent, in-com'-pre-hen'-si-bil'-i-ty. 

108. Some words, mostly compounds, have two ac- 
cents of nearly equal stress. 

Ex. — A'-men', fare'-well' (interjection), kiiit'-ling-nee'-dle. 

109. The jJCTiMfl syllable of a word is the second sylla- 
ble from the end ; and tlie antepenult is the third sylla- 
ble from the end. 

JIO. Most words used in our language have the chief 
accent either on the penult or else on the antepenult. 
Phmui.t: Con'-ijuest, at-tor'-ney, dis-a-gree'-raent, Jer>«-ini'-ah. 
Antkpenult; Tem'-per-ate, ton-tin '-u-al, mu-ta,-ba'-i-ty, Je-ru'- 

lU. RULES FOR PRONUNCIATION. 

1. Give to every syllable its proper sound. 

Do not say hen for Seen, toflre for were, USie for Usat, dreea for 
drain, Iceow for cow, toon for (flfie, sSsst/ for saticy, rench for rinse, hSf 
for hoof, pHit for point, lam for learn, only for Gnly, gulne for going, 
oiler for aflf.r, mnder for window, meader for meadoiv, hostile for hos- 
ISe, geiaane for genuine, America for America, Canader for Canada. 
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2. Be careful not to omit any letter or letters of a 
syllable, hoc any syllable or syllables of a word, that are 
not silent. 

Do not say kep for kepi, ness for nests, lenth for length, slrenth for 
strength, snib for sJiriib, sriek for shriek, momin for morning, shinai for 
sftmwijf, chUe for Md, wuss for vxirse, goverment for government, hick- 
ry for hickory, parlicler for particular, spose for suppose. 

3. Place the accent on the proper syllable. 

Do not sfty fan'-allc for fanat'-ic, interest'4ng for in'^erestifig, ^-dea 
for irfe'-a, mu'-^eitm for muse'-ian, indns'^ry for tn'diislrg, in'-quiry for 
iiigui'-r^, hosplt'-at for hos'-pital. 

4. Bear in mind that derivative words are not always 
accented or pronounced like their primitives. 

Fyr'-amid, pyram'-idat, not pyr'-amidal; converse', con'-versani, 
not convers'-anl ; lament', lam'-entable, not laments-able; preserve', 
pres-ermdon, not preservation; a-pos'-troplte, Sp-m4ropk'-ic, not 
a-pos'-^opbic. 

5. Remember that a change in the part of speech 
sometimes requires a change in the accent. 

To absent', to be ab'-aent; toescort', anes'-cort; to perfume', a 
per'-fume. 

But sometimea we guppoae such words differ in pronunciation, 
when tbey really do not To aUy', an all^, not at-ly; to consent', 
my consent', not con'senL 

6. In doubtful cases, pronounce words according to 
their spelling or according to analogy. 

Lieutenant is better pronounced loo-ten'-ani than lev-ien'-ant. 



ORTHOGRAPHT. 
FORMS OF THE LETTERS. 
112. The letters are used in different styles 
Roman, Italia, Q^czl/a, and ®lb ©llfllis!]. 
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I!3> The letters are printed in types of vinous sizes : 

Great Primer, ^"■'J' P'™. I'";,,, 

„ ,. , I^n,. Primer, j„„ 

tnglish, Boursei.,, r, i 

Pica, ='-"" 

1!4. The letters are usLfl eithei aa cipitil letters or 
aa lower-ease or small lettcis. 

CAPITAL LETTEKS. 

!I5> Small letters are preferred in all ordinary writ- 
ing, except where capital letters are needed tor dis- 
tinction. 

116. Words that begin with capital letters, may he 
divided into two classes ; Mrst Words, and Wordu that 
are themselves Words of Distinction. 

Pirst Words. 
in. The first word of every sentence or its equiva- 
lent, or the first word after a full pause, should begin 
with a capital letter. 
For examples, see any page of this book. 
118t Within a sentence, the first word of any impor- 
tant beginning may commence with a capital letter. 
Ex. — ^^ Resolved, Tbat our senatorg be requested," etc. 

"One troth is clear: Whatever is, is right." — Pope. 
W. Be ii enacted hy the Legislature of New York, that a tax, etc 

1. Any part of a sentence, especially in eiratneratioii, that is 
broken oiF to begin a new line for the purpose of making it 
more coaspicoous, should be^n with a capital letter. 
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Ex, — " Our citizens have contributed — 

"To the support and improvement of schools, . $12,275; 
"To the building and. repairing of badges, . . . 5,130." 
"I am, Sii', -with ancere esteem, 

" Your faithful servant, 

" RflBERT Peel." 
W. The work is admirably adapted to the use of schools, — 
by thorough and varied exercises ; 
by frequent and complete reviews; 
by simplicity of terms and airangement. 

2. The first word of a direct quotation, an example, or other 
saying, so introduced aa to imply a transition from one speaker 
to another, should be^n with a capital letter. 

Ex. — Solomon sajs ' Pride goeth before destruction," Eemem- 
bsr (his ancient mavim Know thyself." She called out, "Why 
did you go'" He answeied, So. Slare is often used in a bad 
sense ; as, " The !mpudi,nt fellow stared at me." 

W. Tbej shouted, ' victory." Every tongue shall exclaim with 
heartfelt joj wel ome I velcome ' La Fayette 

But Hid rect |Uotat ons or que. t o s re'surae I o part al 
qu tat o s and words qi oted merely as lano-ui^^ h ul 1 not 
be n w th cap tals 

Ev — feoloaon says thit p dc goes beio e le r ton '^he 
asked mo why I went. This is indeed, as Chatham says, " a peril- 
ous and tremendous moment." 

With Mr. Headlcy, an event always "transpires." — Poa. 

3. The first word of every line of poetry should begin with 
a capital letter. 

Ex. — " But now the smiles are thicker. 
Wonder what they mean ; 
Faith, he 's got the Knicker- 
Bocker Magazine ! " — Saxe. 
W- Now bright the snnbeam on St. Lawrence smiles, 
her million lilies, and her thousand isles. 
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Words of Distinction. 

119. The words Jand should always be capitals. 
Ex. — "For /will not forsake thee, O friend of my youth" 

W. netuew i was there. Suoii, o muMC ! k thy heayonly power. 

120. Every word denoting the Deity should begin 
with a capital letter- 
Ex. — The Most High; the Supreme ; the Infinite One; to God 

and Lis angels ; Divine Providence ; our Lord Jesus Christ ; the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

" The hope of my spirit turns trembling to Thee." ^- Moore. 

W. The holy spirit; the eternal; the omnipotent; our saviour; 
to him who is the friend of the widow and the orphan, 

1. A common "word that merely relates to God, must some- 
times "begin ■with a capital letter, to show its reference fo the 
Deity, 

Ex. — "The JTanrf that made us is divine." — Addhon. "He who 
33 the Mind of the universe, overlooks no small things," — Jolm 
Wilson. 

2. A pronoun used in connection with a name that is the 
chief word denoting tJie Deity, usually recjuires no capital. 

Ex. — "God provides for all Ms creatures. "^£/ou'. "0 Hum 
meroiful God!" — Book of Common Prayer. 
W. Lord, Thou Who art merciful and omnipotent, save us. 

3. Aa ordinary adjunct used as a part of a name that de- 
notes the Deity, or a word that describes rather than denotes 
the Deity, usually requires no capital, 

Ex. — The atl-seeing Searcher of our hearts ; great Parent of good } 
to Him who is the friend of the widow and the orphan. 

W. The King of Kings, and lord of lords ; the judge of the world. 
They were made by the Wisdom and Goodness of thy Hand. 

121. Every proper name, or each chief word of a, 
proper name, hhould begin with a capital letter. 
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Ex.— ^Tliomas, Susan, Sunday, MonJay, May, Alabama; George 
Waahington; Amelia B. Welby; the Duke of Wellington; Charles 
tlie First. When a word implying distinction or honor is eonstantly 
used with a proper name, it beiMimes a part of the name itself. (The 
teaeher ehould explain to the pupil what a proper noun is.) 

W. marj, george, march, Saturday, kentucky, henry J. gaylor. 

122, Every title, whether used alone or in connection 
with a proper noun, should begin with a capital letter. 

Ex. — Mr. Brown; Mrs. Elizabeth B. Brovfning; Dr. Vaiighan; 
Maj. Holt; Gen. Washington; Sir Isaac Newton; James M. Mar- 
Jow, Esq.; Alexander the Great; a letter from the Hon. Robert 
Wells. " The petty governor of Shiraz has the title of ' Flower of 
Courtesy,' 'Nutmeg of Consolation,' and 'Eose of Delight-'" — Gan' 
etleer. " ' Tfou are old, Father William,' the young' man replied." 

— Soutkey, "So Master Dick went off on his travels." — 0. W. 
Holmes. " The Doctor now heard the approach of clattering hoofe." 

— Id. 

W. From capt. Jones ; lord Byron ; Josepli Allen, esq. ; a speech 
from gov. Andrew. John bull can tell brother Jonathan what are 
the consequences of being too fond of glory, 



Proper names consist chiefly of the names of persons, places, and 
time. They are therefore very numerous, amounting to roilllons. 
And since it is not always easy to make a new and acceptable pi-op- 
er name, a common word or phrase of the language, whose meaning 
is supposed to suit, is often taken and made a sort of proper name. 

I. When a new proper name is made from an old one, by 
the addition of some common word, the common woi-d gener- 
ally begins with a capita;l. 

Ex. — Orleans, iVeiH Orleans; Cambridge, £■««( Com&fWje; Bos- 
ton, Sotiih Boston, Boston Nech; Scott, Gen. Scott; Jefferson, Jef- 
ferson City; Madison, Madison Sqaare; Astor, Astor Hoase; Tei^ 
non, Mount Vernon; Pike, Pike's Peak; Mexico, tke Gulf of Mex- 
ico; Btitaiu, ike British Channel. 

W. Ehode island; Miller's landing; lower California; Japan 
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sea; Harper's ferry; Lafayette place; Hudson's bay; the bay of 
Ilontluras; lake Erie; cape Ann; mount Auburn; Cook's inlet; 
Behrirg's strait; the strait of Magellan; Queen Charlotte's sound; 
Faneuil ball ; William and Mary's college. 



2. When a common word or phrase of the language is 
r:iiaed to the dignity of a proper name for a pavlicular object, 
the word or chief words should begin with capitals. 

Ex. — The Park; Saltl^ver; Great Bear Lake; Lake Superior: 
the Black Sea; Big Sandy; Land's End; the Cape of Good Hope: 
the United States ; the Western States; the Moimtainsof the Moon 
the Old South Church; the City Hall; a book calbd — The Tem- 
ple of Truth. 

To this lead may be referred tie titlea of books and topic 

W. The laurel hills; the dead sea; white river; sandy hook, a 
hill called cedar crest; the lake of the woods; point lookout the 
five points; pea vidge; the white sulphur springs; the roiky moun- 
tams; uniOD square; central park; on. fifth avenue, near spraLS 
Btrcet; from the common, to the dry dock. 



123. An ordinary noun applied to a personified object, 
often becomes a proper noun in sense, and should then 
begin ■with a capital letter. 

Ex. — "The Wind and the Swi loved the Sose, 
But the Jtose loved but one; 
For who recks the wind where it blows. 
Or loves not the aim." — Bulwer. 
TT". Piiilc, poverty, and fashion, once undertook to keep house 
together. 

124. Everj' word derived from a proper namu should 
begin with a capital letter. 

Ex, — Colombia, American, Boman, Jesuit, Christian, Scotchman. 
" He b the Cicero of his ^e." " A Southern man is from the South." 
W. These Spaniards joined the Italian army. 

125. But when suek a word has lost Its reference to 
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llie proper nsnie, and has become a common word of 
the language, it should not begin with a capita!. 

Ex. — A guinea, sandiviulies, damask, dagiien-otj'pe, galvanize, 
(iLina-ware. 

126. A word of special importance or emphasis, or a 
word so peculiarly or technically applied as not to be 
sufficiently definite if written otherwise, should begin 
with a capital letter. 

Ex, — The General Assembly; the excellence of our Constitu- 
tion; the Wai- Department; William Penn with several Frieniis; 
tlie American Revolution. " The Bdbrm Bill." — Lomlon Times. 
" Education ia the great buainesa of the InstitutH." — Holines. " The 
other member of the Committee was the Eev. Mr. Butters, who was 
lo make the prayers before the Esercises of the Exhibition." — Id. 

W. Put iJiia motto upon the banner : " The union, the constitu- 
tion, aiid the enfin'cement of the laws." 

Frequently, in accordance with the tbregoing role, the subject of 
disi/ourse is commenced with a capital letter; as, "The disasters 
which this little band of Puritans enconntercd." — Eaerelt. 

!2T. In capitalizang phrases or sentences, whether used 
as titles or as headings, distinguish the nouns by capitals ; 
also important adjectives, participles, or other wofds ; but 
always write the mere particles in small letters. 

Ex. — Eiriscopal Ttmooalum ; or, ike Test of Modem Orikodoxg, in 
Eiglilij-sewa Qaeslioits, imposed aa Articles of Fail?!, wpoii Candidates 
Jbr Licenses and Holy Orders, in the Diocese of Peterboroiu/h ; jw'ii a 
Dixlincl Ansmer to each QuesCiim, and General Rejections relatice to 
their Illegal Structure and Pernicious Temtcncy. — Sidxev SMrrn. 

128, Names, tjtlcs. or mottoea, when very emphatie, or 
"when designed to catch the eye from a distance, are frequently 
piinted or painted wholly in capitals. Ami In Advertisements 
or Notices, the liberty of capitalizing la carried to a great and 
almost indefinite extent. 
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Examples to be Corrected. 

Formula. — Incorrect; the word , heginning wilh a small — , 

Ehould begin withacapital — ; beoanse . [Give the precept violated, 

as presented on some preceding page ; and vary tlie iFormnla wlieo a 
rnriatJOQ 19 needed.) 

1. These Birda go South in Winter, but return in Spring 
or Smumer. — Audubon. 

2. for 'Rent or Sale, balance, $ 9.25. 

3. WLen Laud was arraigned, "can any one believe me a 
trMtor ? " exclaimed the astonished prelate. — Banorofl, 

4. The question is, which of them can best pay the penalty ? 

5. The answer may be, yes or no. 

6. The bible says, children, obey your parents. 

7. The blood of those ivho have Fallen at coaeord, Icxing- 
ton, and Bunker hill, cries aloud, " it is time to part." 

8. Lindley muiTay teaches, "when a quotation is brought in 
obliquely after a comma, a Capital is unnecessary; as, soIomon 
observes. That the child ia spoiled by sparing the i^od." — 
octavo grammar, P. 284. 

9. Washingtaii city, the Capital of the united states, is in 
the district of Columbia. 

10. This chief had the sounding appellation of white thunder. 

11. In ancient days tliere dwelt a sage called discipline. 

12. There lay madam partlet, basking in the sue, breast- 
high in sand. 

13. Falsehood sheltered herself among the passions. 

14. This County was settled by welsh emigrants, who were 
zealous christians, and entered heartily into our rerolutionary 

15. New year's day and the fourth of Juiy are holidays, 

16. Cowper, the Author of the Task, was a good Poet. 

17. The secretary of state visited fortress Monroe. 

18. The president lives in the white house. 

19. He was President of the Jlassachusetts historical society, 
aisd the Editor of the Boston daily advertiser. 
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20. The Missouri compromise was discussed iu the senate. 

21. A presbyterian minister preached every Sunday at west 
Brookfield. 

22. Slie is gone to him who comforteth as a father com- 
fbrteth. 

23. The Guests were entertained by mayor Eice, at his 
R'sidence, no. 34, union parlt. 

24. ISelieve not each aspei-sing tongue, 

as most weak people do; 
but still conclude that story wrong 
which ouglit not to be true. " 



SYLLABLES. 

129. A Syllable is a letter, or a union of letters, pro- 
nounced as one unbroken sound. 

Ex. — A, on, no, stretched, barb'dsfc, a-e-ri-al, pro-fu-aon. 

ISO. Every syllable must consist of one or more vow- 
els, or of one or more vowels enclosed on one or both 
sides by one or more consonants. 

Ex, — O, i-ille, au-tumn, bro-ker, an, ants, dot, breast. 



SYLLABICATION. 

13J. Syllabication is tbo division of words into syl- 
lables, 

132. Words are divided into syllaiiles, to show their 
pronunciation or derivation, 

Ex. — De-pose, dep-o-si-tion, re-in-foree-ment, lov-er, rtun-bow. 

Syllabication thus enables us, in writing, to divide words properly 
at the ends of lines. 
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133. Ill dividing words into their syllables, we should 
give to every syllable precisely those letters which the 
correct pronunciation of the word gives to it. 

Ex. — Su-prem-a-cy, pro-cras-ti-nato, pref-ace, otii-er, ma-ter-nal, 
. as-tron-o-my, twin-klc, tic-kle, Rob-ert, E-Iiz-a-beth. 

W, Pian-ting, un-loa-dmg, ma-kcth, or-ga-ni-zing, c-squire, go- 
vern, cons-ti-tu-tion, va-le-tu-din-a-ri-an, mark-et. 

1S4. Words should generally be divided according to 
their prefixes, suffixes, or grammatical endings, if they 
have any ; and compound words should be divided into 
their simple ones. 
Ex. — K«-new, I'ing-let, great-er, wis-cet, ful-lj-, boat-awaia, 
"W. Dril-ling, irea-ver, a-noth-er, wi-aer, ren-tcd. 

135. When derivation and pronunciation conflict, the 
division must be made according to the pronunciation. 

Ex. — Ap-a-tlij, not a-path-y ; ree-ol-lee-tion (remembrance), ap- 
os-tol-lo-a!, ther-mom-e-ter, pred-i-oate, prop-o-si*tion. 

W. A-Boribu, or-tto-graph-y, pre-fer-eace, de-po-s!-tioii, par-ti-ci- 

136. A word that has more syllables than one, may be 
divided at the end of a line, but only at the close of a 
syllable. 

The part in either line should consist of at least more letters 
than one, and be of such a nature that it is not likely to be misoon- 
eeived at the firat impression. Suuh words aa a-long, a-<jain, o-iio, 
artft-y, read-y, curv-ed, should rather stand wholly in one line ; and 
euch words aa aceompK-ces, advanta-yes, should rather be divided 
accojn-plices, adaan-lages, 

Mm'de into ayUabUs ; — 

Ai-tery, sorcery, luscioas, varnish, blanket, pickle, i 
extraordinary, possession, decision, nevertheless, ivestorn, i 
key, patisriial, unserviceable, refurraiJtion, recreate, rci 
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grafter, rafter, charter, chanter, w^ter, tr^tor, feiony, felonious, 
active, picture, pitcher, lounger, noisy, knitting, shilling, willing, 
aKure, national, siren, soldier, associate, pronunciation, Boston, 
Diana. 

EULES FOK SPELLING. 

137. Spelling is the art of expressing words by their 

rifht letters, prqpedy arranged. This art must be 
learned chiefly from spell ing-bool^s, dictionaries, and 
observation in reading. 

Rule I.— Doubling. 

Words of one syllable, ending in a single consonant 

preceded by a single vowel ; and words of more syliables, 

ending in the same way, mth the accent fixed on the 

, last syllable, — double the consonant before a vowel in 

the derivative word. 

Ex. — Sad, sadder, saddest ; rebel', rebelled, rebellian; rob, roJ6«r; 
■win, viinning; fop, foppish ; dram, drummer; up, upper; admit, ad- 
mittance; quiz, quizzed. 

In other cases, no doubling tabes place. 

Ex. — Seai,sealed; gM,giided; Hard, harder; infer', (laffrred,} 
in'fer enoe ; higot, higoied ; tax, taxed, X final = two consonants, ks 
orgz; therefore never doubled. 

Good writers sometimes double /, conti-ary to the Rule above. 
Ex. — " Traveller" — Pre^coU, Bryant; "carolled" — Irving. 

Eule II.-E'inal Y. 
Final IT, preceded by a consonant and followed by any 
letter except i, is changed into i in the derivative word. 
Ex. — Fly, JUes; glory, glories., gUrify, glorified, ghrifijlng, glor'ifi- 
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cation, try, fried; pKtty, prettier, pretties!; merry, inenily, merri- 
ment; fit J, piliahte ; ivy, ieied. 

Exceptions: Most of the derivatives at sly, dry, anA sliij usually 
retain y; as, dryly, sUjness. 

Final Y, preceded by a vowel, or followed by i, remains 
unchanged in tlie derivative word. 

Ex. — Ghiiaaey, chhineys ; ga.y, gayer, gayest, gayety; cry,cryiny, 
crier; buoy, buoyant; destroy, destroyer; annoy, annoyance; joy, 
joyful. 

Exceptions: Pay, paid; said, laid, daily; staid (remained), 
. itayed (checked). 

Eule III.— Final E. 

Final E, when silent, is r^ected before a voioel in the 
derivative word. But it is retained when needed to keep 
c or ^ soft, or to preserve the identity of the word. 

Ex. — Bite, Ming; loTce, forcible ; sale, salable ; rogue, roguish. 
Agree, agreeable ; peace, peaceable; singe, singeing; g\ae,gluey. 

There ia s, OiBcteoae beVneea dying ana iyeina, stni/tng and singeinff. 

Words ending with ie change i into y, before i, to prevent the 
doubling of i; as, Die, dying; vie vying; tie, tying; lie, lying. 

Final E is retained before a cfmsonant in the derivative 
word. Sometimes it is r^'ected when not needed. 



Ex. — Base, baseless ; me,niefid; Ae&Dita, definitely ; eye,eyetet; 
■whole, wholesome, but wholly. Due, duly; true, truly; awe, awful; 
judge, judgtaent. (D softens the g, and renders the e unnecessary.) 

Monosyllables that end with f, I, w s, preceded by a single 
vowel, generally have this consonant double, as cliff, mill, pass ; 
words that end with any other consonant in the same way, 
generally have it single, as man, cat, mop. The final consonant 
of a primitive word generally remains double, but should not be 
trebled, in the derivative wore], as in hlissftU, skillful, fully. 
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One I is often dropped from II, especially when tte ac:ceiit is oa 
Bomo other syllable ; as in shah; always, welcome, fulfill', u&e'ful. 
Derived verbs generally prefer the ending ize to I'se, as legal, 
legalize. El after c, as in ceiling, deceive ; generally ie after 
any other tetter, as in siege, lien, sieve. Specie, seize, inveigle, 
and a f«w other words, are exceptions. 

Compound woi-ds generally retain the spelling of the words 
from which they are formed ; as, housewife, juryman, illness, 
wherein. Where, wherever ; whose, whosever; sheep, shepherd; 
feet, fetlock ; jmss, pastime ; well, welfare ; holy, holiday, — are 
some of the exceptions. 

138. Generally speaking, spelling and pronunciation 
are tlie better, the better they agree, and serve to dis- 
tinguish words that differ in meaning. 

Ex. — Graff is preferable to grey ; liaul, to hah ; and sltote, to slism. 



ISO. Coutractian, in spelling, is the 



ofsc 



letter or letters frona a word. An apostrophe (') is 
generally put in the place of what is omitted. 

Ex. — E'er, ever; o'er, over; 'gatnsl, ag^nst; o'clock, of the clock. 

Sometjmes two or more words are contracted into one, and the 
parts combined are occasionally changed in spelling. *Tia or it's is 
used for !( !s ; icon'!, for aii?i no(/ l'd,{oT I toould ov I had. 



Eaiercises 



liDI-B I. 


Rule II. 


Rule III. 


Miscellaneous. 


ftwimming, 


■\Vitticisni, 


Pining, 


Scarred, 


steaming. 


laziness. 


pinning. 


scared. 


thinned, 


gayety. 


valunble. 


solely, 


learned, 


weaiisome, 


cliargeabie, 


ivholly. 


aiiy, 


moneyed, 


striving, 


till. 


starry. 


«llles, 


fusible, 


until. 
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druggist, 


alleys, 


sedgy, 




truly, 


acquittal, 


reliable, 


smoky. 




eingeing, 


benefited, 


relying, 


stylish. 




gluing. 


dreaded. 


thriftily, 


paroled, 




hoeing. 


referred, 


gayiy, 


patrolled, 




recall, 


reference, 


daily, 


vymg, 




willful. 


regretted, 


likelihood. 


advertisement, 


countryman, 


propeller, 


holiday, 


traceable, 




i-eceipt. 


shopping. 


spied. 


servilely. 




siege, 


galloping. 


apy-glass. 


acknowledgment. 


colonize. 


140. The most ludicrous blunders 


in spelling are usu- 


ally made 


by the misapplication of 


those 


words which 


agree in pronunciation. 


, but differ in 


spelli 


ng and mean- 



Cairect Ihe errors : He was bread for the church. Hawks prat) oa 
other bii'ils. The judge immediately baled the prisoner. The bench- 
es were all in Icars, ono above auother. All those barrels for saU, 
at ten o'clock. 



ETYMOLOGY. 



111. Letters make syllables, syllables make words, 
■words make sentences, and sentences express thoughts. 

142. A Word is a syllable, or a union of syllables, 
used as the sign of some idea. 

Ex. — Man, horse, pink, green, strikes, down, because. 

liSi Words are divided, according to their number 
of syllables, into monosyllables, dissr/Uables, trisyllables, 
and poJysyUahles. 
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A monosi^UahU is a word of one syllable. Act. 
A dissyllable is a word of two syllables. Aotive. 
A tristfUaUe is a word of three syllables. Actively. 
A polyiyllabh is a word of four or more syllables. 

Activity. 
\ii, WoKD3 are divided, according to their formation, 
into primitive, derivative, and compound. 
A primitive word is not formed from another word. 

Breeze. 
A derivative word is formed from another word. Breezy. 
A compound word is composed of two or more words. 

Sea-breeze, nevertheless. 
145. Woitng are divided, according to their use, into 
nine classes, called parfs of speech. — See p. 70. 

DERIVATION OF WORDS. 

■ 146. The elements of words, in derivation, are roots, 
prefixes, and suj/lxes. 

147. A Root is the chief part of a word, or that part 
which receives the prefix or the suffix. 

148. A Pre'fix is a letter or letters joined to the be- 
ginniniT of a word, to modify its meaning. 

!49. A Buf fix i;^ a letter or letters joined to the end 
of a word, to modify its meaning. 

Pkefises. Roots. 

He, down. De - press; to press down. 

He, a-ain. He - build ; to build again. 

Ex, out. Ex - pel (drive) ; to drive out. 

Con, together. Con -nect (join) ; to join together, 

[fn, not. Un - sound; not sound. 
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SupFisES. Hoots. 

Able, can be, Keafi-aWe ; can be read. 

Er, person or thing. Eead-er; one who reads, a reading-book. 
En, to make. Black-«n; to make black. 

Ness, state or quality. Happi-ness; the state of being iiappy, 
Y, liaving, i-esembling. Ston-y,- having stonea, hard as sloiiu. 
Sometimes a word has two or more prefixes or suffixes ; as, re-pro- 
Aa<A-ive-ness. 

150. Roots are either native or foreign, and sometimes 
much disguised. 

Ex. — Bakery is derived from &ate. Aliracl' & derived from the 
Latin ad, to, and traho, I draw. Jde'a, from the Greek &do, I sec, 
denotes something " in the mind's eye." 

151. Derivative words are formed from primitives, by 
means of pi-efixes or suffixes ; and compound words are 
fonned by uniting primitives or derivatives. 

Ex.»-Piant, re-plant, (raiis-plant, Jm-plant. Act, att-or, act-ite, 
aot-iuiVj," great, grcat-es(. Blachsmiih, spelling-book. 

152. There are different prefixes capable of expressing 
tbo same sense, and there are also different suffixes ca- 
pable of expressing the same sense. The choice of pro- 
fixes or suffixes is thei-ofore determined not merely by 
tliejr meaning, but also by euphony, analogy, and the 
character of the root. 

Es. — Generous, im-generoTis ; accurate, in-aeeurate; throne, rfc- 
tbrone, un-throne; confess, confess-fon ; acknowledge, acknowledg- 

133. Frequently, in making derivative or compound 
words, some of the parts must be altered for the sake of 
euphony or analogy. Hence there occurs sometimes a 
change, an omission, or an insertion of some letter or 
letters,. The last letter of the prefix must often be the 
same as the first letter of the root. 
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Ex. — Con-lect, col-leci; dis-fer, dif-fer; in-moderate, im-mode- 
rale; eon-operate, co-opem/e; dis-vulgo, (/t-imige ,■ a-arcliy, aii-nrcAj; 
mucilage-ous, muc'dag^aous. 



Compound Words. 

154. Two or more words, expressing tut one concep- 
tion, or habitually used together as the term fur one 
object or idea, should be compounded. 

Ex. — Horseman, gooseberry-, rainbow, to-morrow, four-foot«d. 
" A five-cent savings-bank ; " " blne-eycd, golden- hdred JIary." 

A crow is a black bird, but not a blackbird. A glass house is made 
of glass ; but a glass-house is a liouse in wliich glass ia manufactured. 
A live oak is simply a living oak ; but a live-oak is a sjiecies of ever- 
green oak. A dancing master m a master that dances ; bnt a dan- 
dng^master teaches dancing. A tiAite washed house may not bo a 
while-washed house. Many-colored birds have many colors each ; 
many C(^ored birds are numerous, though they may all be of one 
color. A d'ljfi-ear is the corner of a leaf turned over; but a do^s 
ear is the ear of a clog. A lady's slipper ia a shoe ; but lady's-slijiper 
is a plant. 

155. When a compound word la first formed or but 
little used, a hyphen is generally placed between its parts. 

Ex. — Kight-robber, rosy-fingtsi'cd ; the trce-and-cloud-shadoived 

156. By long and general use, most compound words 
lose the hyphen, provided the parts coalesce like the 
syllables of one word and under one chief accent. 

Ex. — Statesman, steamboat, railroad, inkstand, no'bleman, book'- 
aeller, home'sickness, notwithstaud'ing. 

For more, in regard to compound words see pp. 960 an(! 345. 

[A sufBciont knowledge of prefisca, snffiscs, and raota 13 so generally 
obtained fiom spelling-books and otJier sonrcas, that we have followed the 
advice of many eminent teacliers, and omitted the rest of this subject.] 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

Grammar. ~ Sinco tlie difrcireot imtions of the earth speak different 
iaaguuges, — us, English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, etc,, — every 
langttagc lias man}> peculiarities of its own ; and these pecDiiarities, whii^h 
genomllj make ihe burden of its gratnmar, ore somolinios called the por- 
Ucidar grammar of the language to which lliey belong. But since people 
*nd the world are everywhere much slilte, and since people theretbre think 
everywhere nearly in the same way, it follows that all languages have 
mueli in which thoy agree, and this ia soroetimes called uiiiaereal grammar. 
We have si^d that the basis of grammar is the nsago of the beat writers 
and Bpeakers, This usage is merely a convenient test for determining 
what Is proper or improper ; for tlie l«al basis of grammar must be soiiglit 
ia the laws of mind and in the requirements of thought, or It is the pliiloso- 
phy of thought and language applied to the requirements of human knowl- 
edge in all its extent and variety. 

As to the two kinda of language, spoken and written, spoken languflgd 
has the advantage in the power of enfoi'cing its meaning by means of 
voice, emphasis, aiid gestures ; but writleti language, in modern tiraea, by 
tlie help of the press atid other facilitiea, has greatly the advantage in du- 
rability and the almost nnlimited powers of circulation. 

Pn>umiOifttion. — Among the educated, the pronunciation of the Eng- 
lish language is everywhere nearly (he same ; but, among the unedncalcd, 
there is eonsiderable diversity. In the United Slates, however, there ia 
le^ deviation from the literary standard than in Great Brilnin. 

The modern pronunciation of the English language differs also very 
much from that which prevfuled about five hundred years ago, or in the 
^mc of Chaucer. This is evident from the old spelling, and from the re- 
quirements of the rhyme and metre in old verse. 
" The sonn of briddb for to hear, 

.That on the bushes aingen clear." — Chaucer. 
"And she was elepfed Madam Eglantine; 

Fall well she anngfe the seivi'ce divine." — 7rf. 
" He stodfe the bright moonfe to beholde. 

And alle his sorrowe to tlie moone he tolde." — Id. 
"Me thinketh it accordant to reason. 

To tcUen you aVk the condition." — Id. 
" And whanne this alchymister saw his timfe, 
llis'th up. Sir Priest, quod he, and stondeth by inc." — Id. 
Here iinal c's, and otlier endings not now in use, are made syllnhloa. 
Reason and condMoa are pronounced with the accent on the last syllable, 
somewhat as in French. Tiiite is pronounced ii-me; for it was made to 
rhyme with bj/ me. 
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From the toKgfiiag and other examploa we may iufei' three tilings : — 

1. Pronunciation formerly liad niore syllables tlian it now has. Most 
of these extra Bjllables conaisted offaint or draggling syliablea at tlie ends 
of words. In some German dialects the people liave even at the present 
day tlio habit of annexing obscure a to most of tlieir words, (aomowliat 
as bad rcadei'S annex eys,) by wliich ihey apparently make their speech 
more rhythmical. Query ; Was the English language ever pronounced aa 
these German dialects ! 

2. Accent was formerly more Conlinentai, or French, than it now ia; 
that is, it has eiuce gilded more ftom syllables near the end to syllables 
near the beginning ; it has also became more pcrnianent. In Cliaucer we 
have virliia and virtue, noiibe and n^iire, langdjie and Idngage. 

3. The soBiida of certain woids are now difFeront fium what they Vfere, 
and the lowel sounds have generatly run into greater variety. Aa was 
EOnnded aia; heart, Jiert; gold, godd; great, great, etc. ("None but an 
Irishman would say great." — Cheaterfidd.) Even widiiii our recollection, 
the brand sound of griisa, hiilf, and llht, bus passed into grwss, hcJf, and Idat. 

English pronunciation hm a hasty air, tends to brevity, slides its accents 
tonard the left, aod gradually improves in melody, or musical variety 
An oamSiua has become a mere 'bus ; Broaghaia is pronounced Brvam ; 
WocMSIf r, Woos-ter ; and MtchiliiiKuA^iiiac loses its serpentine length in 
Mack'-e-nau>, A bako'-ny has become a bai'eong ; coa' -template b HOW mora 
common than contem'-plate ; o-be-je-ent has yielded to the more eupbonioua 
o-be-dient; and pTO-na«-ci-a4lon is becoming more common iJian pro-nun- 

Poetry sometimes adopts aniiqualcd modes of expression because the/ 
tend to give it an elegant quaiiiti^css. But poetry, written long ago, must 
sometimes bo pranounce3, for the sake of tlie rhyme, as the language was 
pronounced when the verse was written. 

"Lo I the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds or bears him in tiie wind." — Pope. 
" Tell me, where is fancy hrcd, — . 
In the heart, or In the liead ? 
How bpgot, how nourisbijd 1 " — Shahspeai'e, 
Here v:l«d must bo pronounced wind, to rhymo with niinrf; and ed must 
be sounded, so aa to rhyme with head. 

The verbal ending ed is yet heard in the speech of some very old peo- 
ple ; bul, unless the word is used adjectlvely, as In the phrase a learnM 
inan, this ending is now generally blended with the preceding syllable 
.when it will coalesce with it in sound. 

Accent. — l- Words ending with the sound of shm, ihun, or cAun, or 
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with any Uinilred sound, liave the chief accent on tlis penult; as, amlem- 
pia'-tittn, detis'-ioHj conven'-tioiij aTtiJV-cialj couraf-gfous, iiisit^'-cient. 

a. Words ending witli cive, sive, ic, ica, or with five preceded by a conso- 
nant, have the chief accent on the penall ; as, deci'-aioe, hero'-ic, sidphn'-ric, 
ealisUim'-ica, cotlec'Mne. 

Exceptions! Arith'-metic, ar'-senio (nonn), nd'-jective, bish'-opric, 
cath'-olie, chol'-evic, ephem'-eric, her'-etic, In'-natio, pol'-itic, pol'-ilics, 
riiet'-otic, Bub'-stnntii'ej tur'-meric, and perhaps pleth'-oric and splcB'-etic 

3. Woi'ds that hare the following endings, hare the chief accent on the 
anlepejiiill : — 

Atat, Hci;, athi/, HeU'-ncnl, theoc'-ratj, sjm'-piithy. 

E-al, e-on, e^ua. Or'-dcal, Hercu'-lenn, sponta'-ocous. 

jEf(f, ell/, eraus. Stn'-pcfj, euti'-ey, anvif-erous. 

Fluent, Jiuoia. Chcum'-fliient, Euper'-flnous. 

Ooiialijrapkn. Diag'-onal, orthog'-raphy. 

1-a, i-ac. Mil. llegft'-lift, demo'-niae, armo'-rial. 

I-au, tad, t-ows. CoUu'-gian, aatronom'-ica!, conlume'-liouB. 

Ivoat, tfn, itg. Ora'-lnons, person'-ify, solid'-ity. 

Logg, ^"Si 'jww.', Anal'-ogy, ool'-loquj, paral'-yais. 

Mela, Bieiry. Bai^om'-eler, trigonom'-etry. 

Oraaa, mZdws. O'-dorons, sed'-iilous. 

P!ionji,iam!j,thropy. Eii'-phony, anat'-omy, misan'-thropy. 

Exceptions: Adamanle'-an, antipode'-an, colosae'-an, cano'-rons, 
empjre'-an, hymene'-at, hymene'-an, pygme'-an. 

4. Words of three or more ayllables, ending with alive, have the accent 
on the antepemdl, or on the preceding syllable; as, demon'-stnUiee, op'-e^ 
rative, nom'-inative, pfd'-ltatme, spec'-jdadce. 

Exceptions: Crea'-tive, colla'-tive, dila'-iive. 

LBtters. — There is not, perhaps, any other language in the world that 
has esperienccd so many revolutions as the English ; but, like Iho political 
institutions of the people by whom it is spoken, it seems lo have gained 
strength and excellence by every change. 

About ft thousand years ago, our ancestors naed what is called the 
Anglo-Saxon Alphabet. This alphabet is as follows: — 

S a, B b, E c, D b, G e, F p, G 5, p h, I i, L 1, CO m, N n, o, 
P p, E p, S r, T t, U u, Ul p, X X, Y y. p ]i {Ik aspirate), D S [lit 
vocal). 

Then followed the Old English, or Blnck Letter. 

3 a, asb, ate, SB a, i3f. jff, ffla, ?(} ii, «f, 5)f. K-ft, ai. 

Mm, Wn, ©0, JSp, a 5, aS-t, as, Et, Uv, V i, 8® to, 
Xt:, Xs, Sj. 
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Thesfl were superseded by the much more beautiful Roman Alphabet, 
which is tlie alpiiabet now generallj used. 

Powers of the Letters. — in considering tlie alphabet, we should co- 
tiee, and lioep disdnct, two things ; — 

1. The written elements of language, which are Idlers. llirmlk. 

S. The oral elemials of language, which consist of lone, arlkulalim, and 

Hence the oral elements have been sometimes classified into voails, sub- 
roaili, and aspirates. But this classificaliou does not present the trath be- 
yond the vocals; for neariy all the elements denoted by consonants aro 
composite. The following is probably as oiiniite an analysis of the oral 
elements as tlie pupil can tin dcrs land : — 
Purs tone. 

Pure hrmlh. 

Toned ttrliciil<ilion. 
Es. — Bib, iid,g\g,ja^at,liitl,mv.m, nan, liag, mar, ( ins, uan, me, j/ct, eone, aznre. 
Aspirated arlicahlion. 
E.t — Fift, k\ck,pop, jince, III, (Seme, sfteep, cheap, iiftip. 
The powers of the consonants ai-e most readily obtained by simply 
omitting the vowel sonnds with which they are uttered. The olianent de- 
noted by s consists of a whistling sound ni'ade pnrely of breath. Admit 
tone, and you have a. The sounds denoted by the consonants id and y are 
very nearly vowel sounds. The same is true of h; or, denoting mete 
breath, k leaves the vowel nfler it nearly bare. 

Capital Letters. — Formerly, every noun was commenced with a cap- 
ital letter; and other important words of the sentence were sometimes 
commenced in the same way. The following is a specimen of the usage 
in fashion a hundred years i^o : — 

"A Deadly Feud had long fubfilted between the HaufeBof Malcolm and 
Douglas ; but It happened that the Hsir of Malcolm faved the Heir of 
Douglas in Battle, and this AQ produced an Inviolable Friendihlp between 
them."— Lendon Cinmch. 

Beginnil^S. — Persons of not much skill in composition SVequantly 
find a difficulty in determining when they have a sentence, or in deciding 
how to divide their thoughts into sentences. This difficulty most he over- 
come mainly by skill in grammar and composition. A proposition (see 
p. 5) can not be partly in one sentence and partly in another ; and modify- 
ing words or phrases should remain with the parts which they modify. 
Impositions closely bound together in sense, should make but one eon- 
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:o; bul propositions loosely connected may oflea h 



ir of s( 
capita] 

ter. But when words or phrases, nssd for illustration, occur iu the body 
of a sentence, ihey need not begin with capitals if the meaning ia sulli- 
cienlly obvious without them; though usoga is divided in regard to sncli 
expressions, aDd capitals sometimes distinguish the parls better than smnjl 
letters. 

Verse. — When verso is written jn Iho form of prose, it shoald gener- 
ally have only tlie capitals which are suitable to proso. 

Worfls of Distiaction. — The Indian always snys, " Great Spirit," or 
oscs both words to denote God ; but wbon Pope wiote, " Thou great First 
Cause," he used great in its ordinaiy descriptive sense. The King of 
iings shows pre-eminenily God's relation to worldly kings; but the Angel 
of Ikalli docs not show the reUtioti of any angel to death. The Denit de- 
notes Salan; bnl a danl may ho simply a bad person or spirit. When the 
words god, goddess, diilij, diwtiilj/, etc., are applied I h h d 
they do not begin with capitals. When Muses, G cfs N ads Ic 
regarded in the splendor of ancient imagination, tl j ^ n rally f 

vored with capitals; bat our own fairies, si/lplis, gho lolgiibl a ■e 

rather too puny and undignified in idea to be thns dis hed 

The names of important individnnl objects, as sp j nmtr auliaa 
wittier, lime, eternilg, space, seasons, vioniiiig, even g d j g ea ll 
heaven, liell, sun, vioon, world, uniWse, iiatare, tqtia or od oiil 
etc., when used in tbclr most ordinary sense, or whe h ir rd ary m n 
ing predominates, do not usually begin vrith capital b wh 1 j e 
used In a spccilic or pcrsonifled sense, tliey should b p Is 

When BeOiKU denotes God, it should always begin h cap ! 1 
and when it denotes the abode of the blessed, it is f eq ly w len 
with a capital. 

Lord's Dai/, is eqaivalent to Sundai/. New Year D p h F art! f 
Jail/, Good Friday, or any otiier holiday, ia as mu 1 p 1 d j 

Sunihg, or any other day of the week. The phrases Clegj C j 

CknrcligaTd, Balde of Hoheidinden, The Task., aroamhhnm f 
particular poems as John, Jaiaes, andjffenrjf, are th n f p 

boys. " Gray took hardly more pains with his Elegy elegg Tl 

gospel denotes the Christian doctrines; bot the Gospel d h 7* i 
denote parts of the New Testament. A Methodist, a Republican, a MuiSiU 
mnn, or a Roarer, belongs to some religious, political, or social sect or 
party. " The President sent the docnment to Congress ; aud the Senate 
rciarned it lo the General Assembly, or Ijegislatura, of New York " 
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nonce, the naraa of holiiiaya, the names of ihe days of the week or 
monthB of tho yonr, the chief ivords in iho titles of books, tlie namEs of 
secls, patLics, associntlons, or puhlic bodies, sliould begin ivith capitB.1 
letters. 

Should the word pari he constantly applied to a. pnrlicular place in 
Rtcnil of a, proper nonie, (hen the place should he called the Park, not the 
park. If I should use tiie phraBe OH Domnian for the proper name Vir- 
ginia, I would begin each word of the phrase with a capilal letter; but if 
I should call Goldsmith's Deserted Villuge Goldsmilh'E great poem, I would 
not begin Che latter words with capitals. We must often judge whether 
the spcciHc or titulai' sense, or else the ordinary meaning of the words, is 
uppermost in tliD speaker's mind, and nse capitals or small letters accord- 
ingJy, Wehater'a Spixcies rtfcrs ton boot, or to their title; while Web- 
iler'a speedea refers simply to tho speeclies as such. " I went with him to 
Tisit tho I^kcs ; " i. e., a celebrated gi-oup of lakes. We can see white 
moantains in almost any mountainous country; but the White Mountains 
are in Kew Hampshire. A Cambridge Professor speaks of his Essay, in 
leferring to a book called Caishridge Essags; und, having introdaced Cap- 
tain Marryatt, ha afterwards speaks of him as tho Captain, not as the cap- 
laia, Whon I speak of (he principal of a school, I refer to his duties; 
but when I speak of the Principal of a school, I refer to his tkle. A chap- 
tec in jonr liistan/ refers to jour life ; but a chujiter in your Uistorg refers 
to a. book so named. "Part l,IiemaTk, Obscrvalions, Enles fur Spell- 
ing," refer to certain divisions or headings of a hook. Our Clab, Prtsi- 
iknt. Treasurer, imd Secretary, are snth iu title as well as in fee{. The 
Lotuton Timea says, "Her Majesty, the Prince Consort, the Bride, tho 
Prince of Wales, and tho other members of tlie Bojal Family, were pres- 
ent." Common folks would not have bean thus honored with capitals. 
An astronomer writes, " The Sun is the centre of the System ; " because 
these capitalized words denote subjects of nhicli he treats. 

Wlien I speak of the Compang oe tho Conr^ntion, I mean to gnard you 
against thinking of llie wrong one, or.to make you tliink of a particular 
one. Missouri is a. part of tho South, though it lies west. If the North, 
East, iSiiutA, and West, make ^q United States, then any one of ihesa 
states is a State, being derived from a proper noun. We may speak, Iiovr- 
cver, in general tevms, of the s(a/aa, tingdoms, and empires of the eortli. 
Tho Insurrection was printed witli a eapitu! letter only while tlie CKcitement 
lasted ; but the liejbrmalian and the Revolution are Still matters of intureat^ 
and retain their capitals. 

Hence, tho names of great eyentB, of important placGs, or of persons in 
high official positions, even when they consist of common words of the 
language, should generally begin with capitiils. 
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When a term consista of two or moro words, and especially if they are 
linked logethci' in the sense of njipoaition, it is sometimes difficult to de- 
Icrmine how many capitals should ha used. In Bach cases wo sliotild earo- 
fully consider how much mukea Iha name or whether the parts are sepa- 
rately sigoificant. Tli 0/ ve a w U 1 n d by tlio Ohio, which is 
a snfacient name to 11 I y nd wh h mpl the word rk'er; bat the 
.Rtrf aw is not usually Hi ho E(/ n s the Bte Ru^ ever called 
the i/«e, for it take I w d o n I o name, the cilg of Nm 
York, or New York g n -ally II d iV York; bat Jersey City 

needs both words to m k h nam Th E CbnoMs wholly a name i 
but tho Erie and OJito catiat is undtrstood as being simply the uonal be. 
Ira'ean Lake Erie and the Ohio river. In the phrase, " the pro/iliet Jonah" 
the words arc separately significant, or hut temporarily united ; but in iho 
terms Lake Ens, Mount Fernon, Cape HaUeras, PenobxaC Bay, Queen Eliz- 
ttbeth. Loch Gyte, Ben Lomond, both words are so comrnonly tjsed as the 
name, that each begins with a capiial letter. " Victoria, tUs queen of Gronc 
Britain;" "Mary, Queen of Scots:" the forraor phrase is explanatory, 
but the latter is also titular. In this connlry, Esq. is ain'ays used as a 
title, and therefore it properly begms with a capital letter; but, in Eng- 
land, esq. is oltcii used merely as n teim of rank, and therefore in English 
journals we often find it beginning with a, small e. Harper's ferry was 
once a ^/cttj; belongmg to a man named fliir/wr, but now Har^r's /'tn^i/ 

When objects are lery common and comparatively insignificant, we 
often find that only the specific words, ond not the genera! words, — espu- 
cially when the latter are plural, — begin iiilh capital letters; as, "in 
Cass and Butler counties " The words caunlg, toanship, hill, creek, rii-er, 
when used la conneuion with specific words, ai'e not generally commenced 
with capital letters Sh^cl wo find nmteu—Eifth Street, Fifth and Mad- 
ison Streets; Fifili-s(j-tct, ■Walnat-sfreet, Fifth and Walnut streets (the hy- 
phen being omitted fiMm the pinral phrase, to show the common reference 
of sireeta to the two words before.it) ; and, lastly, Fifth street The first 
two modes are best authorized. The same remark applies occasionally to 
tho words place, square, house, church, etc. But, in all cases in which the spe- 
cific word is also a common word of the language, the tendency is, to begin 
the general word with a capital letter too; as, " Black Seo," "Long Jst 
and," "White Biiier." Tlie English, in many cases, compound some 
kinds of tlie foregoing terms ; as, " Spring-ijai-dens, LeEeislcr-place, Hamp^ 
dm-stre^, Arkloui-hoase," Only the first part of a compound word is usu- 
ally commenced with a capital letter, as in the foregoing terms; but when 
the terra has a titular sense, each part is more generally commenced with 
ft capital, as " Attorseij- General," 
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Personification. — A ivonl denoting a personificil object is eommcnced 
.wich a capital, only when it Ijos strictly tiie sense of a proper noun that ia 
npplial to a person; as, "And /ib/ie enchanting smileil, and waved licr 
golden balr." Bnt, " Tho ship lost lier car^o." " ' Will yon walk into 
taj parlor! ' said the Spiiler to the Fly," represents the spider and tho fly 
BH if they M-cre Mr, A and Mr. B. 

Dotivdtives. — The word Christinn, though it has become a common 
vtord of the langnnge, begins nitti a capita] on acconnt of itn higlily hon- 
orable derivation. The word Ilaiic, applied to letters, is often cominencei 
with a, small i ; hut the analc^y of the word liomai rather tends to sus- 
tain the capital 1. 

After nil, in regard to capital lettem, sometliing must be left to taste, or 
to the nice intuitive perceptions of tho writer. 

Syllables. — Formerly, worda wore diviilcd into syllables according to 
their derivation and vowels; as, or-tlio-gra-pln/, &a-bit: but now the highest 
rule is, to divide them aa they are pronounced; as, or-lhog-ra-ph^, liob-il. 
In dividing words into syllables, wo should endeavor, first, to show the ex- 
act pronnnciation ; secondly, to make tioat syllables ; and, thirdly, to show 
the derivation of the words. Quite a number of woi'ds are stiil variously 
and Bometlmea inconsistently divided in our best dictionaries. The follow- 
ing additional rules may ho nsefal to tho learner 

Vowels. — Diphiliotigs aai tTiphihoiiiiii, re aa a! o) 

vowds maldiig different si/llables, separated ; co ra la 

changed to consonanli, to their own syllable ns d on 

CossONAHTS. — Single consonotil bdioee ico vo d m g 

Reformer nor wunderf willi it, to Iha latter b 

ahortsning lAe Jbn/ter voied or joined to it, to h m el 

JtBiv-y, Jhmd-ti-leiil : mwie am! liquid, not s aa y Lie pecc 

joined to the tatter ; aa, pa4rd .- shortetiimi d as to 

ami mate, Raiding with foraier vowel, joine post ag th 

blending with formervowel, separated; as, (/ <t pa 
in other casa, generally separated ; as, siip-p^, ment-ber, moss!/, col-lecli-ne, 
pioiare, pic-He, etc Ch, sh, th, gh, ph, vrh, and tch, nre regarded as single 
letters; and lion, eioa, oioiu, tient, etc, as single syllahles. 

Spelling^. — The spelling of the English language, several hundred 
years ago, was much more clumsy and vaiinblo than it now is. /( waa 
spelled it, ill, yt, ytl, hit, hilt, hijl, or h>/U; mhen, vthnme or whan ; compnvy, 
mmpngtiie ! trulg, ireii/yehe; earth, torthe; hands, handes; unkind, untiiynrfe; 
slmiild, scMrfcn ; which, ^ihiche and whiche ; since, ^hlhen ; gathered, y-gad- 
ered. In the coarse of lime there was introduced a Rule to double the con- 
sonant, whenever tho vowel before it ivas short; and Jo leave it single, 
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when, the vowel was long. Accordingly, we fincl hrtdiU, ffianne, siarm, etc., 
for had, than, sl'ar. The effect of this rule can still be seen in sutli words 
ts laill, lei3, 6iffi and our existing rule for doubling the final consonant in 
certain cases, is probably an offshoot from the same rnle. 

Formerly, parlor, labor, tapor, etc., were spelled ^r/aKi-, labour, vapour ; 
bnt the saperlluoas n is now rejected. Formerly, puWic, miis/e, arithmetic, 
etc., were spoiled /ii^/jf A, mufick, arithmitkk ; butthesupcifluoust isnow 
omitted from nearly all such words except monosyllables. A few verbs 
of two or more syllables retain or assume the k for the sake of the pro- 
nunciation ; ns, traffic, mime, mimicked, mmicLing, not mimidng. 

Some words can bo spelled in two or more different ways, with good 
finthorily for each ; as, fejf and eag; ptoiyh and plota; inquire and enguire; 
iraeder and tmxellcr ; Iioininy, homony, and kommony. But this diversity is 
now cuafiaed lo a comparatively small number of words ; and the better 
forms of these words will probably soon exierminate the other forms. 
Generally speaking, the spelling of the English language is so irregular 
that it is SRler and better to lenrn the woixls themselves tban to depend 
upon rules. 

Deiivation, — The English language is a on pos c de ed f on a 
number of otiier languages. Hence it ia fu of co fl g nnalo„ es 
The thief iangungea from which it lias bco fo m J n e o ie of 

time, about as foilowa : — 

Celtic, Sazoa, QaQish, French, latiii, and Greek, 

Its groundwork, its syntax and idiomat c p h are esse al Saton 
Nearly all the most common words, us mrlh heaven aaer ji e d tiod 
grass, man, boa, ax, caw, sheep, hfii, goose, hoa'-e no ae rat ha il I a soul 
hue, hale, grief, sorrow, rye, ear, hair, arm, JisI, Jtnger, breast,jBol, flan, "'gK 
morning, eeaiing, month, year, aummer, muter, tcord, rcay, speak, sag, ichis/jsr, 
smile, laugh, iccep, icalfc, wash, watch, lie, eland, run, dance, creep. Jig, come, 
go, have, hold, good, bad, long, fliort, near, far, deep, wide, old, young, l/iin, 
ihi^, eour, bitter, sweet, I, my, yoa, he, the, it, wlio, vhich, that, this, so, as, thus, 
here, there, where, ever, nenei; in, on, under, up, lo, from, uiilh, lig, and, both, 
for, if, since, then, than, or, bid, etc., ate Saxon. The other iangnages 
which have contributed most words, are iJie French and the Latin. The 
French has furnished most of the words pertaining to refinement and 
fashion. The Latin and the Greek have furnished most of the terms ru- 
qnirod in the great circle of Eciences and arts. From the Latin duco, dac- 
(um, to lead; copio, cnptiim, to take; ^fo, Jaiion, to carry ; mi'Ho. imssum, lo 
send ; tendo, tensam, to Stretch ; teneo, tentum, to hold ; pUco, plicatuta, to fold ; 
pano, posltum, to place ; i^wci'o, speclum, to look ; and from the Greek liyoi, 
discoarse ; and graphi, writing, — are derived abont 2,000 English words, 
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It i3 said that the English langunge has nhont 100,000 words, and that 
ahoiit 13,000 of thcsB are derived from 154 Latin and Greelt primitives. 

That spirited, that glorious litdo poem, Campbell'a HohaiUnden, con- 
laias 19S words. Of tlicse, 170 are Saxon ; 19, French ; and 9, Latin ; 
mating about 86 p«r cent of Saxon words. Probably no other specimen 
of English literature shows so well the simplicity and force of the Saxon 
element, and what pruference should bo given to Saxon words iu our duiiy 
use of language. 

A word can sometimes be traced thi^ough a nomher of languages. The 
Greek oner, the Latin mr, the Geiman Herr, the French sieur, and the 
English sir, are all of them essentially tiie same word. 

Words, like people, exist in families and tiindreds. Act, actor, action, 
adiBe, acUoity, actuate, actual, acluuUi/, etc., are a family; and /lide, hal, 
hood, hat, and /louse, are all akin. So are bind, hand, and load; rest and 
rooat; scale, sMl, and akiiU; and diaio, drag, dra^k, draiel, drai/, dredge, 
drudge, drain, train, and draft. 

Words liave been called fossil poetrm and it is Eomotimea veiy inter- 
es^ng to trace them to their originals and kindreds. An acorn is an oak- 
com; Rbeny is what a bnsh tears; a rfois^ is a (%'s-eja; clocer is some- 
thing timt has ctuBea leavea ; a ^eld is a place where tlie trees ava filled; a 
yard is a piece of ground that girds a liouse ; what is wild, is self-jufflerf, 
or follows ils own imll; a landscape is a land-shape ; fodder is food (or feed- 
ing cattle ; an ere is taken from the earth ; heauea is what is heaced (heav- 
en, giv-on| or arclied over; a Iiaotlet is a dear little home, and a satdiel is a 
small sack 1 a neighbor is one who lives nigh ; what I oiight to do, is owed 
by me as a duty, & nostril is a nose-drill, or nose-bole; a hasbaud is the 
house-band, or support; a man's wife once was the u:eaiier of his house- 
hold ; a month is measared by the nxMn ; he who is tatuidized is treated or 
mocked like Tantalus ; a meandcing river is as orooked aa the Meander, a 
fiver of I'hrygia; wabra is the Latin word for siiade, and an umbrella is 
therefore a little shade; a parasol — from the Greek para, a);ainst, and the 
La^nW, sun* — is something held against Uie sun ; a mansion — from the 
Latin maneo, ibqbsmbi, to remain — is a place to remain in ; tlie firat clock 
seemed to dock, like a hen ; and a Jiea is probably so called from the ra- 
pidity with which he Jiees, or tries to escnpu. 

Ill is contracted from eiiil, and <iii is akin to it ; dawn, from daij-en [ditg- 
ing), milking day ; deed, from do-ed, done, what is done ; first, from foi-e- 
csl, for'st ; last, from latest ; lass, from laddess ; alone, from all one ; onli/, 
from one-like ! fioad, from Jlowed; fulsome, from foul-some ; pnrboH, from 
part-boil ; Naples from nea pi^is, new city ; offal is what falls ofi', or is cast 
away ; and what I doff, I do off. 

King Henry tlw Eighth, of England, became " the chiefo niuhour " of 
• Peilmpa raUicr from the IliUap^Jararc, lo nord oU, anil sole, son. 
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on English grammar, for "the childrene of liis lovynge subjects," which 
he compelled tlie peojjlo to use ; imii thna originated the common phrase, 
the King's English. The Irishmiin may claim that hia nickname has de- 
scended from "the senators of Rome, in Rome's best day." Thus, pata:, 
patrfs, patricians, Patricias, Patrick, Puddy, Pat. 

Many woi'ds, applied first to material things, have been extended to 
things intellecloal or abstract. '' The spM in its literal import is 6reo(A 
or ivitid, rectitude is atraigklaess, error ia a viaitderinff, transgressiott is a (joini/- 
OBcr, education is a dravriaff-oiit, a latiguage is ft longUB ; " and we speak of 
"la-ight hopes, unshaken confidence, ami corroding cares." 

The two principles which guide ns most in the use and formation of 
words, are reaeiMa3ic& and ration. The leaf of a book resembles the leaf 
of a plant; and the ksg to an arithmetic serves to unlock its mysteries. 
Bmj!, hiss, hum, roll, roar, rattle, clatter, click, dang, thin, btoitj, are all imita- 
tive. Some letter combinations are eminently su^estive of the meaning. 
There is something decidedly nasal in the sn that begins sneeze, sneer, inouf, 
snore, snort, sn'iff', smiffie, and sjiicfor. Spr or sp implies expansion Or un- 
folding ; aa in spread, sprawl, sprinkle, sprout, and spring. St implies firm- 
ness ; as in stool, tland, stool, sluwp, slay, stiff, strut, stirnig, and staek. A 
sceptre indicates rojalty ; a sword, a soldier, or war ; a sail, a ship ; and a 
head, the ox that wears it. 

There are many beantifnl anatogiea in derivation, of which the follow- 
ing are specimens : — 

Crack, cracjWe; crnmh, crumble i curd, currffe; (onH, fondle ; game.jfam- 
Ue; grim or grum, ffmniWe; nest, nestle; rank, rankle; roam, ramble; 
toagh, ruffe; set, settle; shate, sltovel, shiiffle; spark, sparkle; stray, slrag- 
gla; stride, straddle; titToai, throttle ; wado, irarij/e ; wink, (usniWc; writhe, 
wriggle. 

Smd, bundle; gird, pirdfe ; haaA, handle; lailo, /odte ; seai, saddle ; shoot, 
shuttle; Bpia, spindle ; sKBp, steeple ; thumb, (SimWe. 

Bent, batter; spit, sputter, spalleri pest, pester; blow, Muster; climb, 
dantber; gleam, glimmer; shine, shimmer; gloss, glisten; wend, wander; 
long, linger; hang, hanker; whine, lehiinper. 

(The foregoing examples show that a derivative word ia sometimes a 
diminutive, a, frequentotiee, or an auginenlatitie of its primitive; that is, it 
may imply a lossening, a frequency, or an increase, in regard to the mean- 
ing of the primitive. And then, generally speaking, the slrongor the 
sound, the stronger the meaning.) 

Joined, joi'nt; feigned, ^ini; waned, Kmii; weighed, w«ij*(; cleaved, 
deft; thieved, Ihcft; drived, drift; gived, gift; waved, ico/i; deserved, de- 
lert; haved,io/J,- hold, M(; Bkim,i™m,- deem, rfiBjn. 

Healeth, /leo/lS; stealeth, stoiM; groweth, jroiirt ; bvcwcib, troii; giril- 
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eth, girth; smile til, smiVA. (" The smi(/i tliat sfliiVtf/i at Ihefii-e."— Verste- 
gan.) 

Deep, depth; loagjengt&i strong, stretifflh; yoaag, i/outh ; merry , mirth ; 
wide, loidth; slow, sloth. 

Bake, balch; wake, wald; make, match; bi-eak, hieacli; speak, speech; 
seek, 6(9ctcA,'.stiek, tfilc^,' nick, ni'c/ie, noIcA ; driak, i/raic/i ; crook, croudS; 
stark, slarc/i. 

Tliero is often a sliortcning in spelling or pronnncistion ; — 

Grain, grSiims! cave, canili/; maintain, moinieiinnce, please, plSasanl; 
seal, liiihm; sheep, sWJiAW,- (est, fflloch ; biad, hinder ; apleen, s/Ma- 
etic; piime, primer; crime, aimiiiol; goose, gSding; 6om-, sHili/! bijoi-, 
bSrIi/; south, southern. 

The changes which words undergo, are Each as tend to produce greater 
muBical variety. There is ever a tendency, loo, in derivation, to hold lo 
some fundamental pans or analogies. Hence Ihe Saxon prefix ge hns in 
Eome of our words run into a, ns in arise and atcake i and the Saxon lif- 
tada, life-leading, has become liveiilinod. People are thus EOmctimca mis- 
led. Aapdragas is often improperly called sparrow-grass; and wc often 
hear (he improper forms praiattatim, siaialainance^ proposial, nnd maaa- 
tain'eoua, {at the words preventtvt, maintenance, proposai, nnd ntouii'luiooas. 

Luuguage not only exists, hut lives, grows, nnd decays. It is not o. 
dead meehanism, bat a, living organism. Wbi'da, and modes of ex- 
pressioD, are conslanily coming into use ; others, passing oat of use ; and 
others, assuniing new burdens of mcanin;;, and probably losing the oM. 
An old wricor speaks of-a "polite snrface" {jtotlslml surface), and of "re- 
senting a favor" (re-fidiog it, or reflecting upon it with gratitude). Our 
expressive words liuZt, dose, opiate, jionderous, caress, lliritt, gristi/, tissue, 
and plamage, were all denounced, at different times, eiL'ier as being now- 
fuDgled or as being obsolete. 

Words become respectable or otherwise, according to the use made of 
them ; but it is remarkable (hat they nearly ulnnys pass from good mean- 
ings to bad ones, and very seldom (he oilier way. The word knave once 
denolcd simply n lad ; but as lads fiequomly became pages, attendants, 
or servants to persons of conseqnetice, the word was gradually applied to 
attendants or servants; and as ihese were sometinics dishonest or not 
deemed respectable, the word gradually acquired its present meaning. 
The good, substanlial genl/ewamen of the olden limes have been superseded 
by those who are all Hattered, by the gentlemen, into ladies (wires or 
daughters oi lords) ; and yet oven this word will soon cease to be respect- 
able if it should be frcqiicnlly applied as in the following instance : 
" Stolen by a lady, from a little ijiil, a cashmere shawl," etc., clc. — Neics- 
paper Adveiiiscment. 
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PAETS OF SPEECH. 
ktym:olog--2- a^td s-ststtajx:. 
I5T. A Part of Speech is a class of words, made 
according to their use and meaning in sentences, 

By Bjneodoohe, the term pari o/speeck Is often applied to a singla word. 

158. The English language has nine Parts of Speech ; 
iVoMMS, Pronouns, Articles, Adjectives, Verbs, Adverbs, 
Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Interjections. 

The nouns', pronouns, and verbs, are the chief classes ; and next to 
them rank the adjectives and the adverlis. These five classes have, 
to some extent, what are called inflections ; that is, (hey are somo- 
times changed in form to express a modification in the idea. 

NOUNS AND PRONOUNS.* 
Classification. 



^onns. 


Proper. 
Common ; 




Gendeh. 


Masculine, 
Feminine, 
Common, 


Collective, 

Abstract, 

Verbal. 


Properties. 


Person. 


Neuter. 
Kr.t, 
Second, 
Thii-d. 


Pro- 
nouns. 


Personal, 
Relative, 
Interrogatiye,. 
Adjective. 


NU3IBEE. 

Case. 


Sbgular, 

Plural. 

Nominative, 

Possessive, 

Objective. 


« 


Nouns nnd Pron 


ouns B« sometime 


called S«l/M 


flit«^>. 
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NOUNS. 

159. A Koun is a name. 

Ex. — Martha, Columbus, riyer, wind, farm, farmer. 

160. Sometimes a phrase is used as a noun. 

Ex.— Kow York; Sir Walter Scott; Hemy the Eighth; Duko 
of Marlborougli. " Toward the eariICa centre is down." 

161. Sometimes a clause ia nsed as a noim. 

Ex. — " That (he. Kar must soon end, is plain." (What is plain?) 
" I will see whether the fire Is himing." (See what ?) " It is certain 
that he mil go." (What is certain ?) 

162. Sometimes a word from another part of speech, 
or a mere sign, is used as a noun. 

Ex "The proudest she iu Christendom." — Shal^espmre. "The 

uiliy is plain as way to parish church." — Id. " The signs -[-, — , X) 
and -^." — Hobinson. 

CLASSES OF NOUNS. 

163. Nouns are divided into two classes, — proper and 
common; and the common nouns include, as a part of 
their number, collective nouns, abstract nouns, and verbal 
nouns. 

iQi. A Proper ^oun is a name that distinguishes a 
particular one from the rest of a class, 

Ex. — Mary, Henry, Boston, Connecticut; the lUad. 

Mart) is a proper noun, because it is a name that distinguishes a 
particular girl or woman from others. 

165. "When a proper noun assumes meaning, or implies 
other objects that have the same name, it becomes a com- 
mon noun. 

Ex. ■— " Bolivar was the Washington of South America." (Great 
general and patriot.) " Some mute, inglorious Mitlon here aiay 
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rest." (Great poet.) "1 saw tho Russians, and also a Twl: and 
sereval Persians, at ihe Astor Hoose." 

Plural nouns tbat begin with capital tetleri^, and distingaish 
groups as singular proper nouns distinguish individuals, should tie 
considered proper nouns, Hcaee "the Aixires," "the Clierotees," 
" the Messrs. Harris," denoting each the whole of a group, are 
proper nouns, 

166. A Common Nomi is a name common to all of 
the same Idnd or class. 

Ex. — tJirl, boy, city, river, mountain, man, horse. 

Girl is a common nonn, because it is a name tbat is common, or 
can be applied, to any one of a certain class of females. 

187. When a common noun denotes an object in the 
sense of a proper noun, it becomes a proper noun. 

Ex. — The Common ; KJi^ara Falls. " Come, gentle Spring." 

Sometimes there is no class, or but one object to be denoted by a 
proper noun or a common noun. When this is the case, tlio proper 
noun simply denotes the objeot ; as, God: while the common noun 
denotes the object, and also shows what it is ; as, earih, sJcy, truth. 

168. A Collective Noun is a name that denotes, in 
the singular form, more than one object of the same kind. 

Ex. — Family, army, swarm, class, congregation. 

169. An Abstract Noun is the name of a ctuality, 
an action, or somo other attribute. 

Abstract means drawn from. The words goodness, virtue, hope, 
wisdom, motion, rest, peace, and indiislry, are abstract nouns ; because 
they are not the names of objects that exist by themselves, but the 
names of qualities, actions, or states, belonging to objects, or of 
notions that we form in regard to them. 

179. A Verbal I^oun is a participle or an infinitive 
used as a noun. Verbal nouns belong to absU'act nouns, 
,Ex. — " To ctoifi is generally difficult." "The boy hurt himself 
by climbing a tree." (The teacher should give the pupil some idea 
of what a participle or an infinitive is.) 

A participle, used as a noun, is sometimes c:tllcd a participial noun. 
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-i noun, and why! a-hedter proper, cooanoa, or coReclW, and ivhij: — 

Boy, George, day, Saturdiiy, month, September, flock, tribo, 
holiday, Ciiristmai, island, Cuba, nations, city, Boston, people, 
multitude, river, Hudson, party, Azores, ashes. 

PRONOUNS. 

171. A Pronoun is a word used in stead of a noun. 
Ex. — "The father and Ids son cultivated the farm wliich | then 

lad purchased" ; i. e.. The father and the faiher'a son cultivated tlie 
ferrn mliichfarjn \ Ihe father and the faOier'a eon had parchased. 

172. Pronouns enable us to avoid clumsy expressions, 
and especially the disagreeable repetition of nouns. 

I7S, The word, phrase, or clause, which a pronoun 
represents, is called its antecedent. 

Ex. — " Jnmes saw his mistake." James is the antecedent of Ms. 
" He who is weli, undervalues health." He is the antecedent of who. 
" I wished to call Mm fiocjfc; but k was impossible." " He sold his 
farm ; and now he regrets k." Sometimes the antecedent Joltmcs 
the pronoun ; as, "And there 7ier brood the partridge hi." ■ — Bryant. 

174. When a pronoun has a modified antecedent, it 
represents it with all its modifications. 

Ex. — " The largest tree of tlie grove spread its shade over us." 
Here its represents not Iree merely, but the largest tree of the greoe. 

175. The antecedent of a pronoun is sometimes omitt«d. 
Ex. — "There are, who, deaf to mad Ambition's call, 

Would shrink to heai' the obstreperous tmmp of fame." — 
Supply those, or those persons, after are. \_Bcaltie. 

ITS. The pronoun is sometimes omitted, 
JEx. — "The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason, would be skip and play ? " ~ Pope. 
Supply K'/iicA after lamb. 

CLASSES or l^RONOUNS. 
177. PR0NOUK3 may be divided into four classes ; ^er- 
Bonal, relative, interrogative, and adjective. 
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Personal Pronouns. 

138. A Personal Pronoun is one of those pronouns 
which distinguish the grammatical persons. 

Ex. — "/ saw jou and him." I means the speaker; ytm, the pcr- 
BOQ spoken to ; and Mm, the person spoken of. 

179. Tlie chief personal pronouns are /, thou or you, 
he, she, and it. 

For their declined forms and their compounds, see p. 103. 

180. you, your, yours, and yourself, are now pre- 
ferred in common usage to thou, thy, thme, thee, etc. 

181. Thou, thy, thine, thee, thyself, and ye, arc ancient 
and solemn forms. Hence they are still used, — 

1. In the Bible. 

Ex. — " Thou shalt not bear false witneaa against iJiy neighbor." 

2. In prayers or other addresses to the Deity. 

Ex. — " Thott Almighty Eulcr, hallowed be tliy name 1 " — Prayer, 
8. Frequently, in poetry. 
Ex. — " Thou art not false, but thou art (i<M6." — Byi-on. 

182. Ours, yours, hers, theirs, and generally mine and 
thine, are respectively equivalent to our, your, her, etc., 
and tile name of the object possessed. These two words 
should be parsed in stead of the other word. 

Ex. — "He ate his apple, yon ate yrmrs ^yow apple], and I ate 
mine" [mi/ apple]. Yours m not governed by a noun understood, for 
the noun could not be put after it ; but it is equivalent to your and a 
noun. — Seep. 103. 

183. Before vowel sounds or the letter h, mine and 
thine are sometimes preferred, in the solemn or poetic 
style, to my and thy, 

Ex. — "All miiw iniquities." — BifiJe. " Tfiwe sllar." — Whillier. 

"'Hme writes no wrinilos on iJiine azure brow," — Byron. 
So, toimHy, Boue lo flo. " Tliou sbalt have none other goda bc/ori- me." — BiMe. 
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181. It sometimes denotes merely the state or condi- 
tion of things, or a point of time. 

Ex. — /( rains. /( thundei-s. /( is 12 o'cloclc. 

"Twas mooniiglit on tiie Persian Sen." -~ Moore. 

185. It sometimes introduces a sentence, and is ex- 
plained by a following word, phrase, or clause. 

Ex. — It is he. It is she. Jl was f/iey. It ia mean (o lake adiian~ 
age of anolhei-'s distress. It b perfectly plain tJiat a straight line must 
be ilte nhorlest distance between two points. 

It, in all the foregoing examples, has no antecedent. 

186. A Componnd Personal Pronoun is a word 
consisting, in tho singular number, of mi/, thi/, your., 
him. Iter, or it, compounded with self; in tlie plural, of 
OUT, your, or them, compounded with selves. 

Ex. — Myself, yourself, himself; ourselves, yourselves, themselves, 

187. These pronouns are used in two senses : — 

1. For emphatic distinction. 

Ex. — "Ho MmscJ/^aaidso"; i. c, no other person said so. 

2. In a reflexive sense. 

Ex. — " lie hurt Mmself." " Said I to m>jself, I am myself again." 
That is, the act or state of tho person terminates upon himselE 

EelativQ Pronouns. 

188. A Relative Pronoun is'a pronoun tliat gener- 
ally stands in close relation to an antecedent, and joins 
to it a descriptive clause. 

Ex. — " The fur which warms the monarch, warmed a bear." 
" Too low lliey build, loAo build beneath the stars." — Young. 
" Spirit thai breathest through my lattice." — Bryant. 
Which means the fur ; and ahich warms Ike monarcft tella nliit fur. 
IFho telfttes to they ; und lbs cIbuk describes the pecsc™ meant by ihcy. 

189. The relative pronouns are who, which, what, that^ 
and «s, with their declined forms and their compounds- 
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19©, "WTio is applied to persona, and to other objects 
Tvhen regarded as persons. 

Ex. — " Tlie man who ffiela t™!)' noUe, will become bo." — Chapin. 

"Now a faint tick was heard below, from the Pendulum, who 
thus spoke."— Jfl'ie Taylor. 

W. " Tiie son of Esi-om, which was the son of Seth."— Bible. 

191. Which is applied to things, and to all animals 
inferior to man- 
Ex. — The rose which ; &a horse mliicTi ; ih^ army which. 

W. The lion wlio had killed the man, was shot the next day. 

A group of persons regarded as one whole, and denoted by a col- 
lective noun, becomes a thing, and «ifto should not be applied to it ; 
as, " He inatrueted and fed the crowds whkk [not who'] surroimded him." 

192. What is usud in place of thing which or things 
which, and it has therefore lio antecedent, 

Ex. — "I will take what [the things which"] you send." 

193. That is preferred to who and which in the fol- 
lowing instances : — 

1. VV^hen the antecedent denotes both persons and 
other objects. 

Ex. — The ship and passengers that were lost at sea. 
W, Was it the wind, or yon, who shut the door ? 

2. Generally when a more specific or restrictive rela- 
tive than who or which is needed. 

Ex. — "In thoughts that breathe, and words that bum," — Gray. 
"Eichea that are ill got, are seldom enjoyed," — Johnson. That is, 
not all riches, but only those which are ill got. 
W. Adjectives which express number are called numerals. 

3. After the superlative degree, when the sense is re- 
strictive. 

Ex. — This is the hardest lesson that we have yet had. 
W. I was the titst one who came to school this morning. 
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4. After mho, used as an antecedent. 
Ex, — Who that respects himself, would tell a lie ? 

5. After same. 

Ex. — It is the same star that we saw last night 

W, These are the same sums whiuh we had yesterday. 

6. Generally, after no, all, any, mch, every, some, or 
very. 

Ex, — " And all that beaut;-, all that wealth, e'er gave." — Gray. 
W- No man who kiiows him, would trust him. 

7. Frequently, after personal pronouns, or after predi- 
cate-nominatives referring to it. 

Ex. — " Fall he tltat must." — Pope. Bnt, " His praise is lost luAo 
waits till all coaimcn.d." —Id, " It is not gi'icf that bids me moan." 

8. Generally, where who or which would seem less 
proper. 

Ex. — "A Utile child that lightly draws its breath." — Wordsworth. 
"A woman who had a daughter l]iat was very beautiful." "A 
woman that had a daughter who was very beautiful." 

194. The relative that does not allow a preposition to stand 
immediately before it ; and benco whom or which must be used 
afl«r a preposition, or the arrangement of the words must be 
varied. 

Ex. — " He is the same man vikk whom I came " ; or, " He is the 
same man that I came Kith" 

195. Which and t}iat have no possessive form of their own ; 
and hence they sometimes borrow whose, the possessive of who. 

Ex. — " The undiscovered countri/, from whose bourn [from the 
boundary ofjohich'] no traveler returns." — ■ Shakespeare. 

198. As is a relative pronoun when it follows such, 
many, or same, and relates to the objects thus specified. 
Ex.— He has such friends as every one should wish to have. 
As is also generally a relative pronoun after as mMch. 
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W7. A Compound Relative Pronoua is wh, which, 
or what, with ever or soever annexed to it, 

Ex. — I will take vikateoer you aeiid. 

A compound relative pronoun ia generally a litlle more em- 
phatic or comprehensive than the simple one; snd it dispenses 
wi(h the antecedent when this is indeflnit«. 

The indefinite ever or soever partly represents the antecedent, by 
being a sort of Eubatitute for the indefinite adjective before it ; and 
hence, when the antecedent is expressed or supplied, the ever or so- 
ever must generally be omitted. 

Ex. — "IWoeuer \he who] cares rot for others, should not expect 
their favors." — " The Gaul offei^ed his own bead to whoever [anyjier- 
son who'] would bring him that of Kero." — Gibbon. 

Interrogative Pronouns. 

198. All Interrogative Pronoun is a pronoun used 
to ask a question. 

Ex. — Who came with you ? Which is he ? 

Interrogative pronouns have no antecedents; but the noun or 
proooun which is given in answer to the interrogative pronoun, ia 
Eometlmes called the aubsequenl ; as, " Who came with you ? — John." 

" An Intermguiv? iroDDuii is s. Hklire la Eearch ot sd AutK<ileat."—PMI. Museum. 

11)9. The interrogative pronouns are who, which, and 
what, with their declined forms. 

All these pronouns can be applied to either persons or things, 
except who, which ia applicable to persons only. 

200. WTio inquires for the name of a person ; but, 
when the name is given, for some description. 

Ex. — " Who is he V " — Wirt. " Who was Blennerhaaset ? " — Id. 

201 ■ "Which generally supposes the name known ; and 
it is applied to persons or things, in asking for a pai'ticular 
one of two or more. 
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Ex. — " Wkkh 13 Shylocfc ? " — Shakespeare. " Which is yours ? " 
In this sense, whelher was formerly used ia naking for one of two ; as, 

"TT/ieifcroftlio twain! " — Spensa. "Whellier is greater, tha gold or the 

temple?" — aWe. 

202. What asks for tlio kind of tiling; and hence, 
sometimes, for the character or occupation. 

Ex. — " What can ennoble sotg, or slaves, or cowards ? 

Alas ! not all tlie blood of all the Howards." — Pope. 
" What art thou ? " — Milton. " What is he ? " 

203. An interrogative pronoun is sometimes used in a re- 
sponsive sense; and it may tlien be called a responsive pro- 
noun, or an indirect interrogative pronmtn. 

" Who is he ? — I know not loko he is." 

" Which 13 it ? — I can not tell which it is." 

"What 13 truth?" " Tell me !C^a( frutli is." — See p. 222. 

Observe the difference; '^Who icent?" (Wliat person.) Inter- 
rogative pronoun. "I do not know jcho went." (What person.} 
Responsive pronoun. " I do not know the person Toho went." Rela- 
tive pronoun. 

Adjective Pronouns. 
294. An Adjective Pronoun is a common specify- 
ing adjective used as a pronoun. 

Ex. — " The new ones [^edifices'] arc larger." — Addison. 
" Such men as one laperson^ somelJraea meeta with." — Taylor. 
"By otJiers' faults, wise men correct their own." — Proverb. 
" Where eilher's fall detei'mincs both their fates." — Goldsmitli. 
"It was the latla; not the/ormej-, that was in danger." — Benton. 
" The age of chivalry is gone ; that [the age"] of" etc. — Burke. 
" Vtrtue and vice are before jou ; (/us leads to misery, that to peacB." 
' Soim put the bliss in action, some in ease ; 

Those call it pleasure ; and contentment, fliese." — Pope. 
" They deemed each other oracles of law." — Pope. 
" Husbands and wives are continually complaining of each other." — 
"Bear ye one another's burdens." — Bible. [Jolimon. 

Adjective pronouns freijuently have no antecedents. 
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205i Adjective pronouks may be divided into four 
classes ; distrib'utive, demon' sfrative, mdefinite, and redp- 
roeal. 

2ffl6. The distributive pronouns are each-, either, and 
neither. They relate to objects talien singly. 

Every, used as a pronoun, is nearly obsolete. 

207. The demoitatraUve pronouns are this, titese, that, 
tlu>se, same, former, and latter. They point out objects 
definitely. 

208. The mdefinite pronouns are one, ones, other, others, 
atiy, some, such, ally both, and none. They relate to ob- 
jects indefinitely, 

A few other adjectives may occasioDally be called indeRaite pronouDS. 

209. The reciprocal pronouns are each other and <me 
another. They imply a reciprocal action or relation. 

210. Hither, neither, and each other, should he used in 
Bpealdng of two only; one another, in speaking of more. 

For correct examples, see the preceding page. 
VT. Either of tbe eight Professors. (Any one.) 

The two Smiths are not related to one another. 

Pupils should be polite to eath other. — N. Webster. 

211. When ihia and that are used in speaking of two, 
Uiat should be applied to the more distant, the first-men- 
tioned, or the absent ; this, to the nearer, the last-men- 
tioned, or tlie present. 

Thepmnoaia, and wh<i ; peraonat, relative^interrogotaie, or ailjeclive, and lu^j :— 

I will go with you and him fo see them. 
It was the owner himself who killed the dog which hit us. 
Who knows who he is ? Some are lazy, and others stupid. 
" Why is my sleep disquieled ? 
Who is he that calls the dead?" — Byron. 

That is nrolativB pronoun viheii viho,vihom, or width can bt put in lis place, 
without dcfitnijing tho sonso. 
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PROPERTIES OF NOUSIS AM"D PEONOUKS. 

212, Nouns and Pronouns have gender, person, num- 
ber, and case. 

213, A pronoun must agree with ita antecedent, in 
gender, person, and number. 

Ex. — "John met his motlier." JJis is of tbe same gender, per- 
son, and number as John. 

W. Every one should attend to their oivn business. 

GENDER, 

214, Gender is that property of nouns ana pronouns 
which distinguishes objects in regard to sex. 

315. There are four genders; the masculine, theyemt- 
nine, tbe common, and the neuter. 

316. A noun or pronoun is of the masculine gender, 
when it denotes a male. Sot/. 

217. A noun or pronoun is of the feminine gender, when 
it denotes a female. Girl. 

218. A noun or pronoun is of the common gender, when 
it denotes either a male or a female. Child. 

219. A noun or pronoun is of tlie neuter gender, when, 
it denotes neither a male nor a female. Book. 

The sex of an object denoted hj a word of the common gender 
BOmetimes becomes more definitely known from some other word, 
and the words should then be parsed accordingly; aa, "The chUd 
and Jiis mother were in good health." Here child ia masculine, as 
shown by his, 

220. For the sake of brevity, nouns that are strictly 
masculine or feminine only, ai-o sometunes applied to both 
sexes. The masculine term is generally preferred. 

Ex. — " Horses are fond of green pastures " ; i. e., horses, and 
i)mre.i too. " The Jcrs ave scattered over the whole world." 
" We saw i/ccsc and duds." " The poets of England." 
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But in connection ■wit'h a proper noun, only tlie appropriate term 
will harmonize in senao ; as, " The poet Homer." " Tlie poetess 
Sapplio." 

221. On tlie same principle, the masculine pronoim is 
Bometimes preferred to the feminine, or used for botli. 

Ex. — Everj person sliould try to improve kis mind. 
W. " Almost everybody ba9 tbeir faults." — Chapm. 

222. Sometimes animals are regarded as male or female,' 
not from tlieir sex, but from their general chai-actcr. 

Ex. — "Tbe ton meets Ais foe boldly." — Addison. 
"Every ant minds Aer own business." — Id. 

On the same principle, sex la sometimes disregarded when the 
creature is small, unimportant, or imperfectly known ; as, " The 
ckUd has scorched lis frock." " The Toouse ran back when U saw me." 
In such eases it would probably be best to parse both the noun and 
the pronoun as being of the common gender. 

223. Things without life are sometiiaea regarded as persons, 
and have then a suitable sex ascribed to them. Nouns tljud 
used are said to be masculine or feminine ^ly personification. 

224i The masculine gender is preferred, if the object 
is noted for size, power, or domineering qualities. 
Ex. ^ " Lo, steel-clad War his gorgeous standard rears ! " — Rogers, 

" The Sim seemed shorn of ftis beams." — Milton. 
223i The feminine gender is preferred, if the object is 
noted for beauty, amiability, productiveness, or submis- 
sive qualities. 
Ex. — " Soon Peace shall come with all Tier smiling train." 
" Earth, with lier thousaad voices, praises God." 
" The slap, with lier snowy sails and flaunting banner." 
22G. When a collective noun is used in the plural 
number, or when it denotes the whole collection as one 
thing, it is of the neuter gender ; when it is used other- 
ivise, its gender corresponds with the sex of the individu- 
als composing the collection. 
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, — "Six/amSies settled 
s peculiarities." " ' 



er." "Every (/eneraiion 
jvill please to retain Ikeir 



Personal pronouns of the first or the second person are of 
lie common gender, unless the sex becomes more definitely 
kuowu from some other word. 

How Gendei^ is Expressed. 
227. There are three methods of distinguishing the 
two sexes. 

1, By different words. 



Masculine. 


Fmimm. 


Mosci^Um- 


F6m„iae. 


Bachelor, 


maid. 


mui, 


woman. 


Beau, 


belle. ■ 


Master, 


mistress. 


Boy, 


girl. 


Master, 


miss. 


Bridegroom 


, bride. 


Mr., 


Mrs. 


Brother, 


sister. 


Monk, friar 


, nun. 


Buck, 


doe. 


Monsieur, 


madame. 


Bull, 


cow. 


Monsieur, 


mademoiselle- 


Bullock, 


heifer. 


Nephew, 


niece. 


Colt, 


filly. 


Papa, 


mamma. 


Drake, 


d«ck. 


Ram, buck, 


ewe. 


Earl, 


countess. 


Rooster, 


hen. 


Father, 


mother. 


Sir, 


madam. 


Gander, 


gooso. 


Sire (horse; 


), clam. 


Gentleman, 


lady. 


Sloven, 


slattern. 


Hart, 


roe. 


Son, 


daughter. 


He, 


she. 


Stag, 


hind. 


Horse, 


mare. 


Steei-, 


heifer. 


Husband, 


wife. 


Swain, 


nymph. 


King, 


queen. 


Uncle, 


aunt. 


Lad, 


lass. 


Wizard, 


witch. 


Lord, 


lady. 


Youth, 


maiden, damsel. 


Male, 


female. 


Charles, 


Caroline. 
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2. By diflcrent endings. 

Most nouns of this class denote rank or occupation ; 
and the feminine generally ends with ess or U-ix. 

Ex. — Abbot, aJibess ; governor, goveriiess. 

Add ESS : liaron, count, viscount, dauphin, deacon, diviner, 
giant, god (see p. 50), heir, hermit, host, Jew, lion, mayor, 
patron, peer, poet, priest, priace (see p. 51), prior, prophet, 
shepherd, tailor, author. 

Change her into ress ; Adulterer, adventurer, caterer, mur- 
derer, sorcerer. 

Change ter or tor into tress, and dek irdo dress : 
Actor, arbiter, benefactor, chimier, enchanter, conductor, em- 
bassador, elector, founder, huckster, hunter, idolater, inventor, 
instructor. Mister, painter, porter, protector, proprietor, team- 
ster, songster, traitor, victor, waiter, auditor, editor, orator. 

Change tok into this : Administrator, exec'utor, testator. 

Change Ton into tkess or teix : Director, mediator, spec- 
tator. 





Words not s 


Eegulak. 




MasctxUite. 


Fentiiiine. 


Ma^nlini. 


Femmim. 


Emperor, 


empress, 


Margrave, 


margravine. 


Tiger, 


tigress. 


Joseph, 


JoBcphine. 


Negro, 


negress. 


Paul, 


Vaulinc. 


Votary, 


votai-css. 


OoodQ 


fe«V 


Dulie, 


duchess. 


W ow 


do?> 


Marquis, 


marchioness. 


Don 


doiini 


Anchoret, 


i anchoress. 


Infmt 


nf nta 


Ancliorite. 


bgno 


St, ora 


Doctor, 


fdoctoress, 
( doctresa. 


Sulan 


jsu ani. 


Tutor, 


1 tutoress, 


Tzi 
AuoTi tus 


t ua. 
Agusa 


Hero, 


her'oine. 


Cornelius, 


Cornelia. 


Lac d era v^ 


e, landgravine. 


Louis, 


Loni'sa, -tee 
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John, Joanna. Jesso, Jessie. 

Ilcuiy, Henrietla. Frank, > p^.^^^^ 

Julius, Julia, Juliet Franuis, J 
Words derived or compounded from others, usually 

express gender in the same way, 

AroMiike, aTchdachesa. Granii/ather, graiidimiifter. 

Landlord, Jundladij. Stepson, eUipdauff/Ua: 

Schooliiiasfer, sAoolmislress. PeacocJ:, peaAen. 

3. By uying a distinguishing word. 

Bear, Jie-btae, s/ie-bear. Cuet-sparrow, ^en-aparrow. 

Goat, Ac-goat, j*i,'-goat. Male desceiiiJanta, female desfendants. 

Servant, won-servant, maid-aermot. ,f^ EevnoldB i ^''^' ^^y^°^^< 
Eabbit, iuct-rnbbit, doe-rabhit ' 'I Miss Reynolds. 

Some masoalino terms hare rarely or never corresponding femi- 
nicos, as baker, brewer, lawyer: and some feminine terms have rarely 
or never corrcBpoading maaculines, as laundress, coquel, hug. 

The gender, and nrliy : — 

Person, corpse, corps, epirit, angel, they, I, hers, game, clergy, 
party, nations. John ia a noun, and she is a pronoun, 

PERSOH. 

228. Person is that property of words which shows 
whether the spuaker is meant, the person spoken to, or 
the person or thing spoken of. 

229i There are three persons ; the first, the second, 
and the third. 

230. A noun or pronoun is of the first person., when 
■it denotes the speaker, *^I Paul have written it," 

281i A noun or pronoun is of the second person, when 
it denotes the person spoken to, "Pau/, thou liast writ- 
ten it." 

332. A noun or pronoun is of the third person, when 
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it denotes the person or thing spoken of. " Paul has 
written it." 

3S3. The third person is sometinieg elegantly used for 
the first or second. 

Ex. — " The ting is always willing to listen to the just complaints 
of hU subjects "; for, '•/ am always willing," etc. "Surely, my 
mother does not mean to mavry roe to such aa old miser " ; for, 
" Surely, mother, you do not," etc, 

Wiieu inanimate objects are addressed, tJiey are of course personi- 
fied, or regarded as persona ; as, " O Liberlij ! what Crimea are com- 
mitted in thy name ! " — Madame Roland. 

When a noun comes after a verb and explains the nominative, it 
is of the third person, though the nominative may bo of the fii'st or 
second person ; as, " I am the sheriff." (1 am he.) " You are heroes." 

The nouns and pronoans, and ivh^; of ickat person, and uiliy : — 

Tou will find that many evils beset ub morlals. 

1 said to hira, Well, my little friend, how fiu-e the school-boys? 

Change into the other persons ; — 

John writes. The gii'ls study, Hfury, you may play. 

Shall Hannibal compare himself n-ilh this half-year captain? 

NUMBER. 

331. Wumber is tliat property of words which shows 
■whether one object is meant, or more than one. 

235. There are tivo numbers ; the singular and the 
plural. 

336. A noun or pronoun is of the singular nuinier, 
when it denotes but one object. S^ee, she. 

23Ji A noun or pronoun is of the plural number, when 
it denotes more objects than one. Trees, tkey. 

238. A proper noun is mads plural, when it is needed 
to denote a family, race, or group, or two or more indi- 
Tiduals of the same name or character. 

Ex- — TheDixons; theCheroiees; the Azores; the twelve Cicsara. 
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239. The names of qualities, states, aetJons, substances, 
arts, sciences, and diseases, when the reference is to the 
kind of thing, are generally used in the singular number 
only, 

Ex. — Pride, peace, business, gold, grammaj-, painting, fever. 

240. But such words may become plural, — 

1. When different kinds are meant. 

Ex. — Teas, fevers. " The nationcdkies and religions of tio 
■world." — Cliapin. 

2. When things are meant that have the property or 
substance, or consist of parts. 

Ex. — Curiosities, marbles, pruntings, proceedings. "The %eighta 
Moand tbe city." — Gen. Scott. "I had only a few cojtpers left." — 
Pranklin. " I beard Che lealera roar down the cataract." — Addison. 

241> Some nouns are always plural, especially the 
names of things consisting of two or many parts. 



Ahorig'inea 


Eaves 


Mat'ins 


Stairs 


Annals 


Embers 


Nuptials 


Statist'ics 


Antip'odgs 


Entrails 


Nippe,-s 


Stilts 


Ar'chives 


Gobies 


Oats 


Snds 


Aslies 


Hatches 


Paraphern: 


I'lia Thanks 


As'sota 


Head'-quarter 


9 Pinchers 


Teens 


Belles-let'tres 


Hose 


Ple'iada 


Tonga 


BilUai-da 


Hyster'ics 


Rega'lia 


Tidings 


Bittera 


Iclos 


liiclies 


Trousers 


Breeches 


Lees 


Eemaius 


Tweezers 


Cattle 


Litera'ti 


Scissors 


Victuals 


Clothes 


Lungs 


Shears 


Vitaia 


Dregs 


Mammalia 


Snuffers 


■Withers. 



To the foregoing list belong a few more words less common ; nlso most of 
the soientifie family names of animals and plants. 

Some nouns, that have the singular, have acqufred a plural 
that differs from it ia meaning. Plurals of this kind also be- 
long to the list above. 
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Ex. — jliins, weapons; eo/ors, banner ; conyjusses, dividers; divid- 
ers, an instrument; drawers, an article of tlothing; goods, merchan- 
dise ; greens, young leaves for cooking ; grounds, dregs ; letters, litera- 
ture; maniiera, behavior ; morate, morality ; sftomWea, meat-market ; 
spectacles, ^zssea ; stays, & corset; tY^perj, evening hymn, 

212. Sometimes such a word may be used in the sin- 
gular number, to denote a part or an individual. 

Ex. — "The left lung was diseased." — Dr. Rush. "A mum- 
mal" — Goldsmith. " A valuable statistic." — Census. 



213. 


Some nouns 


have 


the same 


form for eitlier 


number 












Deer - 




Series 




Kewa 


Matheraatiea , 


Sheep 




Spceies 




Alms 


I'oliEics 


Swine 




Corps 




Odds 


Pb3^i(;3 


Vermin 




Appara't 


us 


Amends 


Metaphy^ca 


Grouse 




Bellows 




Wages 


Meebanies 


Head (cattle) 


Gallows 




Pains (care) 


Glanders 


Sail (shl] 


IS) 


Means 




Ethics 


Measles, etc. 



It seems to U9 thnt oil □amoa or a, plural forni that denote scieucea or dis- 
eases, should be classed under this head. 

News, tlioagh annlogona to goods and odds, seems to be now used in the 
singular number only. Wages and pains iico generally plural. 

Corps Is pronQuaced Mrc in the singulH noralJer, ana kWes in Elie plural, 

A word of tbe foregoing class, especially if applied to a science or 
adisease, often denotes what is singular in its essence but plural in its 
manifestations; and whether the word should be considered singular 
or plural, will tberefore depend on our conception of the thing. 

211. Some nouns of number, preceded by a numeral, 
and some nouna denoting small animals or other objects 
regarded as to their nature or in mass, are also often used 
in the siiignlar form to express either number. 

Ex. — " Twenty pair of eyes." — Shakespeare. " Three score and 
ten." — Bible. So, brace, dozen, yoke. "This creek abounds in 
iraut and perch." — Exploring Expedition. " The foe ! tbey come ; 
tiey come." — Byron. Foot and horse, meaning troo[)s, are thus 
often used ia a plural sense ; and somelimus cannon and shut are thus 
used. 
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Eut the plaral forma of moat such bouds are also useci, espe- 
cially wlien the word implies number or individuals rather than 
kind or quantity. 

Ex. — " IVouts and salmons swim against the stream." — Bacon. 
"As pilchards are to herrings," — Shakespeare. "By scores and 
dozens," — Id. 

It seems, indeed, that some homos, such as fish and fowl, have 
tieo plurals ; a regular one, denoting individuals or kinds, and 
a collective one, denoting the kind of thing, in which the word 
3 unchanged as in the case of collective nouns. 



245. A collective noun is singular, ivheii the entire 
collection ia regarded as one thing. 

Ex. — The army was lai-gc. 

246. A collective noun is plural, when it refers to the 
individuals composing tlie collection. 

Ex. — Most people are too solicitous about the future. 

247. A collective novm is plural, when it has the 
plural form. 

Ex. — The armies were large. 

How the Plural Numher ia Expressed. 

248. Most nouns are made plural, by addmg s to the 
singular. 

Ex. — Book, Soofa; chimney, ctonnc^s; ■aation, nations. 

249. Nouns that end witli a, x, z, sA, or soft ch ; and 
nouns that end with i, o, u, or ^, preceded each by a con- 
sonant, — arc made plural by adding es to the singular. 

Ex. — Glass, glasses; iox, foxes ; topaz, topazes; bash, hushes; 
eiiurctb, churches ; alkali, alkalies ; negiro,neffroes; gEU,jJiues; story, 
Stories. { F is changed to i. Seep. 50.) 

250. When a vowel precedes final o or y, s only is an- 
nexed; as, iolio, folii/s ; monkey, monkcf/s. 
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25! I Proper nouns, foreign nouns, and unusual nouns, 
to prevent Uie Haljility of mistaking t!iem, are varied aa 
little as possible ; and hence they merely assume s, or es 
■when 8 will not coalesce in sound. 

Ex. — Denny, (he Dermis; DennJe, the Dennics ; Feri, Peris; 
canto, cantos ; " several tos " [or to's] ; the two Miss Foots. But, 
Jones, the Joneses; Fos, the Foxes. 

When words of these claaaes are bo familiarly tnown aa to he 
easily recognized in almost any form, they are often made pliu'al 
like ordinary noans ; aa, Henry, Henries ; Nero, Neroes ; no, noes. 

Owing to their foreign tinge, we still find in good nse canlos, duo- 
decimos, fandangos, frescos, grotlos, halos, hidalgos. Juntos, lassos, 
mementos, octaoos, pianos, porticos, quartos, salvos, solos, ti/ros, zeros^ in 
stead of cantoes, grottoes, etc., which are also coming into use. 

252t The following nouns change the ending into 

Beef, beeves. Life, lives. Wife, wives. 

Calf, calves. Loaf, loaves. Wolf, wolves. 

Elf, elves. Self, selves. Wharf I ^^^^""^^ 

Half halves. Sheaf, sheaves. ' 1 wharves. 

Knife, knives. Shelf, shelves, j, ~ ( staves (sticks). 
Leaf, leaves. Thief, thieves. ' (.staffe (officers). 

Sto^ always makes staffs in compounds; as, flagstaff, Jiagstaffs. 

253, For forming the plui-al of some words, no general 
rule can be given; and they are therefore said to be 
irregular. 

Man, men. Goose, geese. I, we. 

Woman, women. Tooth, teetli. Thou, je. 

Child, children. Mouse, mice. He, she, or % they. 

Ox, oxen. ■ Louse, lice. This, these. 

Foot, feet. Cow, cows, kine. That, those. 

The words ending with man, that are not compounds of man, are 
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regular, or takes,' as, German, Germans; talisman, lalkmans; Mus- 
sulman, Mussulmans. 

25i, Some nouns have both a regular and an irregular 
plural, but with a difference in meaning. 
Brotlier, brolhers (of llie same family), brtVirea (of Ihe same society). 
Die, dks (stamps for coining), dice (small cubes forgaiaiag). 

Piah, Jbhii (individuals), . Jish (quantiiy, or the species). 

Gi;nin3, geniuses (men of genius), ge'mi (spirits). 

Index, iit'dexes (tables of contents), in'dices (algebviuc signs). 
Penny, jennies (pieces of moaej), jience (iiow much in value). 

Sivikers is sometimea used in the sense of ireflren, probably as a iDDra 
Effectionatfl turm. 

255. Most compound words are expressed in the 
plural number, by making plural only that part of the 
word which is described hy the rest. 

Mouse-trap, mouse-traps. Brother-in-law, brothers-in-law. 

Cupful, cupfuls. Sister-in-law, sisters-in-law. 

Spoonful, spoonfuls. Biilet-do«x. billets-donx. 

"VVagon-load, wagoii-Ioads. Courtmartial, courts-martial. 

Ox-cart, ox-carts. Aid-de-camp, aids-de-camp. 

256. Tho pluralized part of a compound word is made 
plural in tlie same way as if it stood alone. 

Ex. ■ — ■ Horseman, Lorsemen; doivnouse, dormice; hanjer-OD, 
liangers-on. 

257. When a compound word is a foreign term or 
other phrase, of which the descriptive part is not very 
obvious, the whoio terra generally talies the regular 
plural ending. 

Piano-forte, piano-forteS. T@te-a-t£te, tit«-a-teteS. 

Camera-obscurai C3me^a■^Dbscuras. Ipse-dixit, ipse-disil*. 

Porl-monnaio, port-monnaies. Jack-a-lantem, Jaek-a-lantcrnS. 

258. A few terms have both parts made plural. 
Man-sCTvant, men-servants. Ignis-fatnus, ignci-fatuL 
Woman-secvaut, women-sen-ants. Knight Templar, Kniglils Templars. 
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259. When the title M:, Msa, or Dr., is used with a 
name, the whole term is made plural by making plural 
the title only. 

Ex. — Mr. Harpev, Messrs. Harper; Miss Brown, the Misses 
Brown ; Dr. Lee, Drs. Lee ; Messrs, John and James Morton ; Misses 
Julia and Alice Clark. ' 

260. When the title is Mrs., or when the word two, 
three, etc., stands before the title, the lattur noun is made 
plural. 

Ex. — "The Mrs. Barlows." — Irving, "The two Miss Scotts 
had been gathering flowers." — Id. 

Ocher terms, consisting of names and dtles, follow sometimes one 
analogy, and sometimes the other. "From Dutchesaes and Lady 
Maries." — Pope. "I went to the Ladies Buder." — Sviifi. "May 
there he Sir Isaac Newlons in every science." ^ — Watts. 

261. Words adopted from other languages usually 
retain their foreign plurals in our language. Some, how- 
ever, talie the English plural only ; some, tbe foreign ; 
and some, either. 

No certain rule can be ^ven for forming such plurals, but the fol- 
lowing rules may be of some asastance ; — 

1. The ending a is changed to ce or ata. 

2. The ending its is changed to i. 

3. The ending mot or on is changed to a. 

4. The ending is is changed to ca or ides. 

5. The ending x or ex is changed to cea or ices. 

S, meana thrtt tha word before it n^ slBO the regular Edgltih plural. 
Giatiffe final 



Atoae:- 


- Fib'nla 


Minn'tia 


A to atf 


Alnm'na 


Form'ulii, E, 


Neb'ula 


Dogma, R. 




Lam'ioa 


Sco'ria 


(dogiMis, dot 


Are'na,E. 


Lar'va 


SIm'La 


Stigma, R. 


Ciea'da, E. 


Mic'uU 


Vcr'tebra 


Miiis'ma 
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TJa Mil- 


Fuloram, R. 


Phasis 


Less RegulAB. 


Ala m'n us 


Gjmna'sium, R, 


. Praxis 


Beau, R., 


Cul'calas 


Hcrha'iimn, R. 


Sjnop'.ia 


UauT. 


Me'dLum, R. 


Sj-n'tliesifl 


Bandit, R., 


■Erhi'aos 


MeTnoran'dnra,R. Thosis 


iaiicliin 


Focus, R. 


Men'atronm, R. 
MoTnen'tuTti, R. 


Is to ides:- 


■ Clier'ul), Pl., 


Fungus, R. 
Hippopot'amua,! 
Ma'gus 
Nau'tilns, R. 


r, Pariie'iion 
Piii-ihe'lion 


Aphis 
{ojih'ides) 


dia-'ub.B,. 
G«'nus, 


Phenom'cnon 


Apsis 


gen'em. 


Bu'clens, K. 


Eoatfum, R. 


Can'tharia 


Hia'tas, R., 


Pol'jpas, R. 


Scho'Iium, R. 


Chrjs'nlis 


hkUva. 


Ea'diiiS, E. 


Spectrum, R. 


Epiiem'oris 


L^T-ynx, R., 


Stim'uluB 


Spec'ulum, R. 
Stratum, R. 


Epidpr'mis 
Iria, R. 


Madarao, 


Ter'miDnB 


Trape'aium, R. 


Probos'cis 




I'n'mulas 


Vin'culum, R. 


_ 


Monsieur, 


Timor on to a 


Is to es : - 


Appendix, R. 


Ml-., 




{antfinaenses] 


(appen'iliies. 




Anal'j-sis 


«pj>e„dici.] 




Aplia'lion, 


Antith'esis 


Ciilx. R. 


Pha'lanK, B, 


Aqua'iium, E. 


Axia 


Ca'ljx, R. 


pliatan-gcs. 


Arca'unm 


Babia 


Cica'ttiK, R. 


Siir'nph, E, 


Aulom'atoii, R. 


Crisb 


Ifc'lix, R. 


scr'a^iini. 


Corrigen'dum 


Diicr'tsis 


Ma'trix, R. 


Sta'toen, R., 


Crite'rion, R. 


Di'csia 


Ka'dix, R. 


slam'iiia. 


Datum 

Desidera'tnra 


EllLp'sis 
Em'phflsls 


Ex to ices: - 


_ Vcr'tigo. 
verligHnes. 


Effla'vium 


Hypolli'esis 


Apex, R. 




Ephem'eron 


Metamoi'pliosiB 


[a'pe;^, ap'icSs) 




Enco'iflium, K. 
Erra'wm 


O'usia 
Paren'thesiB 


Veilex, R. 
Vortox, R. 


virtuosi. 


Tlie English 


plurals of the 


foregoing words 


arc generally pre- 


fiiiTcd in familiar langnago ; and tliu fordgn, in a 


[;ientifi<;. 


262. Letters, figures, and oilier fharc 


ictpr.s, nn; madu 


plural by an 


nexing 's. 







Ex. — "Tho a's and n'g in tlie first luie." "By S'a and 
" Wbat mean thoats § 'a and Q's ? " The apostrophe is used t( 
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mbignity ; thus, " Ci«S3 your t's and dot your i" 
la " Crosg your Is and dot your is." 58 might me 



Numbers of Pronouns. 

263.. Ill editorials, speeches, and proclamations, we, 
our, us, etc., are frequently used to denote apparently 
but one. 

Ex. — " We believe that the war can not last mucli longer." 

London Times. 

This manner of speaking gives generally an air of modesty or 
authority to the assertion ; the speaker seeming to duiiver his own 
sentiments as if they were also entertsuned or could be enforced by 
others as well as by himseif. 

To the foregoing manner of speaking, oursdf is peculiarly adapted, 
and it 13 sometimes used accordingly. "What then remains? Our- 
seJ/" — Pope's Goddess of Ddtness. 

264. You, t/our, and yours, are now singular as well 
as plural ; but yourself is strictly singular. 

265. What, in close connection with a plural, is some- 
times used in the plural number. 

Ex. — "We were now at the mercy of w7iai are called guerillas." 

266. None (no-one) is used in either the singular or 
the plural number. 



Ej£.- 


■"iVoneisgoodsai; 


eOne."- 


-Bibk. "Noncm 


-e completely 


happy."- 


-Blair. 








267. 


Relative, inte 


rrogati\ 


'e, and some adj 


ective pro- 


nouns, 


have the same 


form for both, numbers 


; and most 


other pronouns are im 


,g„lar. 






For tbo a 


oaloslca wlilch nwEl iir 


onouns itiO^-, ^ pfuisf^'Plia 213 an 


a 2S3. 


Tlie nambsr, and tnhy : — 








Kose, 


roses, molasses. 


, ashes. 


family, families, 


r, we, him, 


them, t. 


ro, a two, a pair, 


two pal 




bim, opi 


,ics, comnianders- 


in-chief. 


orang-outangs. 
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Spell the jiha-al qf the following aords: — 

Sofa, larva, house, mouse, feather-bed, booth, tooth, ox, box, 
root, foot, turf, wolf, genus, genius, isthmus, trio, cargo, valley, 
Tuliy, alley, ally, trellis, ellipsis, Mr. Jones, Mrs. Jones. 

CASE. 
2S8. Case is that property of nouns and pronouns 
■which shows how they are used in the construction of 
sentences. 

269. There are three cases; the nominative, the jws- 
sessive, and the objective. 

Nominative Case. 

270. A noun or pranoun is in the nominative case, 
when it is tlie subject of a predicate-verb. 

Ex. — "John struct Jaines." {Who struck Jamea?) "Tlie rose 
is beautiful." { What is beautiful V) " He came after / left." 

W. Him and me went to seliool together. — See p. 103. 

2Ti. A noun or pronoun is also in the nominative case, 
when it is used independently or absolutely. 

2?2. A noun or pronoun is used independently, — 

1. By direct address. *' John, your fether is iiere." 

2. By exclamation. "Alas, poor Yorick/" 

3. By pleonasm or specification. " Se that hafch ears, 
let liim hear." " Worcester's Dictionary, Unabridged." 

To this lost liead belong iuscriptions, and generally thoso noun» 
which are used merely to name objects. — See p. 100. 

273- A noun or pronoun is used aJ)eolutely, when, by 
some abridgment, it is set free, or absolved, from its nom- 
inative relation to a finite verb, but still remains witli the 
participle or the infinitive. 
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" The ^usfl being sold, wo removeil." (When tJis Aouse was sold, eto.) 
" Tlie vanity of being a iieJ/e." ("That sho was a Jcifc,") 
"TobecomG a scholar, reqairos excrlion." ("Hehusbefomo s.sc!ioIar."j 
W. Me being sick, the buaineas was neglected. — See p. 103. 

Possessive Case. 

274. A noun or pronoun is in the possessive case, when 
it denotes possession. 

Ex. — Jo/m's horse. (Whose horse ?) jt/y slate. 

Posaesaion raaj be past, or future and intended, as well as pi-esent 
and actual ; as, " Webster's Dietionary " ; " Men's boots for eale here." 
The foimer example implies origin; the latter, Jilness. 

275- The possessive case of nouns is formed by an- 
nexing to the name of the owner an apostrophe ('}, and 
then the letter s. 

Ex. — Mary's slate, Bums's poems. Men's affairs. 

W. Ilonrya booka. Brootd' tranalation. Cbildreaa' playthings. 

2 J6. The apostrophe only is annexed to plural nouns that 
end with s. 

Ex. — The soldiers' camp. 

277- The possessive s is sometimes omitted from singular 
nomis that end with the sound of s, when so many hissing 
Bounds would come together as to produce nnuaual harshness. 

Ex. — " The defeat of Xerxes' army was the downfall of Persia," 
Rollin. 

A singular noun that ends with an s-sound, should gentrally have 
the apostrophe audi; as, " Daiinif^'^ Works." — Pope. "Xnui.i',-! 
reign." — Macmtlwj. " Charles's afiiui's." — PrcscM. "For cofi- 
seience' sake," "For goodness' sake," are rather idiomatic exceptions 
to the rule, (Jian fair illostrationa of a general prineiple. 

PoBsossion may also be expressed by of, and sometimes by an ad- 
joelave, or a noun made an adjective; bencc, — 
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2T§. TIio me^ining of the possessive case is somotimes 
more elegantly expressed by using of, or by making the 
possessive word an adjective. 

'■ The death of Socrates" is a beffer expression than " Socrates's 
tlwitli"; and "Lucas Place" is quite as intcUiglblc, as Lucas's 

W. Essex's death. DcmostUenes'i orations. 

%t^i The two possessive forma of such words as deer and 
sliPup are distinguished by placing the apostrophe before the s 
m the singular number, and after it in the plural; as, deer's, 
dcers'. This is a questionable rule. 

28S. A compound or complex term takes the posses- 
sive sign but once ; generally at the end, or next to the 
name of what is owned. 

Ex. — The court-marltal's d&aisions; the courls-martiars dccislous. 

" The BisJiop of Landajps resitlpnce." '■ Edward Emreli'x ora- 
tion." " At Hall's, the baker," " At Hall lite iaker's." Supply resi- 
dence 01" store. 

W. At Smith's, the bookseller's. 

281 1 A pair or series of nouns, implying common pos- 
session, talie t!ie passessive sign at the end, and but 
unce. 

Ex. — " Oaklc'j and Mason's store"; i. e., the store of Oaliley and 
Mason. 

283t A pair or series of nouns, not implying common 
, or emphatically distinguished, take each the 
ive sign- 
Ex. — "Websfer's and Worcester's Dictionary"; i. e., Webster's 
Diotionary and Worcester'a Dictionary. " By his motkefs as ivcll as 
his father's advice." 

W. John and Mary's hooks. 

In such expressions as all the foregoing, ofi& sometimes preferable. 
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Idiomatic Espkessioks. — "A discovery of Sir Isaac Newton's " 
is oquivakiit to " A discovery of Sir Isaac NeietorCs iliicooeries." 
" That head of i/ours," however, is not equivalent to "Tliatheadof 
jour heads" ; but the exprDsaion can be paraud by considering it 
equivalent to " That head of j/our possession." — See p. 103. 

Objective Case. 

283. A noun or pronoun is in the objective case, when 
it is the object of a transitive verb or a preposition. 

Tranailiire meana pasting ever. A transLtlTS verb eeneraMy denotes an act Ihat 
puiaea over fioin one person or tbing to another ; as, ttrlte. The object or a trsjuLIlrs 
verb or a preposltiou ia the noiui or t^vDoon ivJitch completes Jt3 relMioa. 

Ex. — "The soldiers carried their bleeding companion to the 
riaer." (Carried wlwm ? to what T) " Whom did jou send to me ? " 
W. Who do you want ? Who did you send for ? See p. 103. 

284. A noun or pronoun is also in the objective case, 
when it is used in tbo sonse of an adjunct. 

An adJvtKt is a pmposition iTith the noun or pronoun requirod after it io 
complete the saiisei as, "on ijiajluiir." 

Ex. — "I do not cai-o a straw." Care not how much? "Tho 
street is a mUe long, and sixty feet wide." Long and wide to what 
extent? "Ho ■weathome." Went to ivhat place? 

The objectives under the latter head are simply phrases from 
which tho preposiljon haa been dropped; aa, "Ho remained _/rye 
dai/s " ^ Ho remained duiing Jim days. In many cases the propo- 
fiition can be supplied ; but when such aa abridged mode of cxpres- 
Mon has Etrurk root in a language, there springs up at once an idiara ; 
and since tho relation of the object to tlie other word is amply the 
known relation between the things, cases may oucur in which no suit- 
able preposition can be found, for that relation may never have been 
expressed hy any preposition in the language. 

283. There ai-e expressions, however, obviously ellip- 
tical. 

Ex. — " Dr. Rush, No. 340, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn." 
To Cc. Kufli, cU No. SlU, DK Cbe^tDUt Street, m Pmiadelpbii, in Peaaa^lvuiia. 
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Same Case, 



286. A noun or pronoun is generally in the same case 
as another, when it denotes the same pcreoii or thing. 

Ex. — " Coi'tez, the conqueror of Mexico, was a brave man." 
Cortez may be called the leading or principal term ; and tlic other, 
the suboi'dinate or explanatory term. 

287. The subordinate term may be, — 

1. An emphatic word. " Brown himself went." 

2. An explanatory word. " Brown the merchant." 

3. A repeated word, repeated for emphasis or expla- 
nation. "I, /, am the man," "Company, villainous 
eompani/, has been the ruin of me," 

288. Under same case, two kinds of construction may 
be noticed ; predication and apposition. 

289. When an intransitive or passive verb joins the 
two terms, the latter is said to be predicated of the other, 
and may ba called a predicate nominative or substantive. 

Ex. — "He is Governor." "Ho tvm elected Governor." "The 
world is but a .itar/e, and all the men and women [aro] merely plan- 
ers." — Shalcespeare. 

"Tom stmts a, saldkr" -~ Pope. " She walks a queen." — Id. 

W. It was me. Ii it him ? I knew it was ber. — See p. 103. 

2S9. The verb declares the identity between the two 
terms, or shows how that identity is acquired or made 
known. 

When an infinitive or a participle joins tbe explanatory term to 
an objective term, the relation is still predication rather Lban apposi- 
tion ; but the explanatory term should then be called simply a pred- 
icatesabslaiilke, fof it is not a nominative; ns, "I know it to be 
him." After a participle, the explanatory term ia generally a pro- 
!e ; as, " lie, beipg the brother, interceded." 
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291. "When no verb joins the terms, the latter term is 
said to bo in apposition witli the other, and ia called an 
appos'itive. 

Ex. — " Webster, the M-aUn- and statesman, was not related to Web- 
ster the lexicographer." "At Smith's, the hooHeUcr." "A firth, or 
Jritk." " As a statesman, he hail great ability." " It is useless to 
resist." "iT-hplsia that he must fail." The tei-ms in apposiljon Eomc- 
times differ in form, as STidik's and bookseller above. — See p. 211. 

292. Two words are also in apposition, when both are 
objects of a verb that produces the identity, 

. Ex. — " They named her Mary." {She was named Mart).') 

" Tbey elected him Mayor." (Jle was elected Mayor.) 

293. Two or more explanatory nouns are also in appo- 
sition, wlien used together to denote the same person ; 
though they may not be explanatory of each other. 

Ex. — Yonder lives a great scholar and stafenman. 

294. The explanatory term sometimes precedes the 
other, or the verb. 

Ex. — "A man he -was to all the conntry dear." — Goldsmith. 

" Who is he ? " He is ivho f ( Who asks for explanation.) 
395. It is not always necessaiy tliat the explanatory 
term should agi*ee with the other in any thing else than 
case. 

Ex. — " Our liberties, our greatest hlessing, we shall not ^ve up so 
easily." " / was eyes to the blind, and feel mas / to the lame." 

296. The whole is sometimes again mentioned by a 
distributive word, or by words denoting the parts \ and 
sometimes the separate persons or tbijigs are summed up 
in one emphatic word denoting the whole. 

Ex.^"Thkt bore each a banner." "The two love each [love? 
.ihfl otbcr." (Sec p. 00.) " Time, Ubor, money, all were \aA." 
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" But tlioaj liat sleep, and think not of their sins, 
Pinch THEM, — arms, legs, backs, shoulders, sides, and shins." — Shak. 

267, The explanatory term is sometimes cut off from 
tlie other by a governiog word, and may then ba differ- 
ent in case. 

Ex. — Yonder is tie city of Si. Louis. 



Cases of Pronouns. 
2S8i The compound personal pronouns, aiid some other 
pronouns, are used only in the nominative and tlie objec- 
tive case ; and for both they have the same form. 

See the decionslon of pronoucs, p. 103. 

299. To express emphatic distinction in the possessive 
case, we nso the word own in stead of self or selves. 

Ex. — Every man sliould attend to his own business. 

SO©. Who is declined, what is not declined, and wJdch 
and that borrow ivhose ; but ail the relative pronouns 
have the same form for both numbers. 

501. What, iised a^ a common relative pronoun, and 
sometimes other expressions of the same kind, may sup- 
ply two cases. 

Ex. — "Take »fAa! suits you." Ilere viliat is the object of (ats and 
also the subject of sitils. 

502. TV'hen the form of the relative preventa it from fur- 
nishmg two cases, it must take the form required for its own 
cluise, and a suitabla antecedent must be supphed for the other 
clause 

T-^ — " Givo it to whoeocr needa it." Whoever can rot be both 
objirtiio and nominative; therefore its nominative form is prefen-ed 
60 as to suit tUo verb iteeds, and an antecedent is supplied for to. 
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" Give it fo am/ person who [thai'] needs it." The fver or soever 
must gonerally bo omitted when tie antecedent is supplied. — See 
p, 78. 

303. When zvhat Is iiiteiTogative or responsive, it has 
but one case, and that depends on some word in its own 
clause. 

E]L. — "Whal is it? — I do not know uihai it is." WM is in the 
nominative case agreeing with it. Know governs not what, but tho 
entire clause beginning with what. 

394. One, other, and another, are declined lilce nouns. 



DECLENSION OF NOUNS AND riiONOUNS. 

Having shown jou what properties nonns and pronouns haie, we 
shall next show you, briefly and i-egularly, how tbo diffuicnt nouna 
and pronouns are written to express tliese propeities, Ihis pro- 
cess is called declenmiu 

305. To Decline a noun or pronoun is to show, in 
some regular way, what forms it has to express its gi-am- 
matical properties. 

Observe tliat nouns Eometimes remain unchanged, and that pro- 
wholly changed, to express then- properties. 



Boy, 
Hon, 


boy's, 
man's. 


bo.Yi 
man; 


boys, 


boys', 
men's, 


boys. 


I.mlj, 


kJj's, 


lady; 


ladies. 


ladies'. 


ladies. 


Fox. 


fox',. 


fox; 


foses. 


foxes'. 


foxes. 


Smith, 


Smith',, 


Smith ; 


Smiths, 


Smiths', 


Smith: 


John, 


John's, 


John. 








Decline 


, Ma^j, V, 


■Oman, duchei 


;s. staie. fm 


yTner, Bniji 


imin, ci 
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PROIfOTFNS. 

Singular. Plural. 





A'wn. 


Poss. oi^ iVoM. Pom. a>j.' 


Ist Pers 


{ '• 




2dPerB. 


j .„, 






1 -"• 




fjfas. Tic, 


his, him ; 


I 


SaPei-s. 


< Fern. She 


1^::;, }'- 


"''■{JhSir'""- 




yMui. It, 


it3, ;t ; 






A^«. 


or aj. A'om. m- 0?ii'. 


iGtPers. 


llyself (o 


1- oiirsolf) i omelvc. 


2d Perg. 


Thyself o 


J- youraelF; yourselves. 


SdPers. 


Himself, herself, itself; themselves. 




Jibni. Poss. Oij. iVoni. Pd.«. OS;. 




One, one's, one; ones, ones', ones. 




Other, other's, other; others, others', others. 




nvho. 


whose, whom, (-ever or -soever.) 




Which, 


(whose,) which, " 


SiKGrLAR ] What, 


what. 


PLUKAL. 


] That, 


(whose,) tlm 





Decline I, thou, you, he, she, it, inyseJf, thyself, yourself Idm- 
self, herself, itself, one, other, who, whoever, whosoever, which, 
whichever, what, tliat, as, none. 



Tell !eMA Kords are nomis, and tch/ ,- which iuorifc are pronouns, and aihj .- — 
Tdl a>liaC kiad oftio-j.n, and wh;/ ; what kind of pronoun, and mhj .- — 
MenUoa the gender, and whi/ : — 
Mention the person, and lo/iy.- — 
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Mention tfie numier, and wig : — 

MaUion the ease, and inhj; or shom on what tcoid il deptnili: — 
It will probably bo best to ioteirosate Ihe piipLI on but one ttlOB at a time, Ihrougli aU 
the (oUowiog flcmences. 

Jeaiis wept Farmers plough Iron mat . Jerasalt3in was 
destroyed. He works. She etudes I thank you. John 
found Mary's "book. Lucy's Umb nips the grass. Our friends 
ai-e kind. jVlbert wrote his mme iti his book. Love and 
Jcindness go together. Colonel Thomf^ H Benton died in the 
year 1858. Haunibai defeated the Eom ma Hatred procluces 
sti-ife. Vain people love flattery. Must I leave thee, Para- 
dise ? Captaia Cook sailed round the world. We went lo 
Boston. Boston is the capital of Massachusetts. ToutJi, the 
morning of life, is ofiea misspent She seemed a creiture tresh 
from the hands of God, A herd of buffiloes crossed the 
prairie. A flock of blackbuda is on the tree The gro\cs 
were Grod's first temples. There ^le lions ^f^d ohtriLhes m 
Africa. She deceived herself The Indy who had been sick, 
received the peaclies which weiu npe This is the stme maib'e 
that you gave me, and it is the best one that 1 have. Is this 
apple yours, or mine? We bought only such mules as we 
needed. Who is perfect? Whom did you see? What you 
thorooghly understand, you can easily describe. Whatsoever 
comea from the heart, goes to the heart. Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, the king and queen of Spain, enabled Columbus, a Gen- 
oese, to discover America. Liberty has God on her side. 
Bad boys spoil good ones. I am the captain, sir. There ha! 
teen much severe fighting in emshing this rebellion. I like 
apples. I like to skate. Learn the how and the to/y. Why 
he went, is obvious, {What is obvious?) I know that you can 
learn, (I know what?) It is probable that he will be elected. 
(What is probable?) The storm having ceased, ive renewed 
our journey. 

" On that day of desolation, lady, I was captive made ; 
Bleeding for my Cliri alian nation, by the walls of high Belgrr.dc." 
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What is the objeclitre corrFSpondwrj to — 

I ? — thou ? — WO ? — yo ? — you ? — he ? — slie ? — it ? — 
Ihey ? — who ? 

Whal is the iioaiinalice ix/rrespondbiij to — 

Me ? — US ? — tliee ? — liim ? — - whom F — her ? — hers ? — 
them ? — themselvea ? — herself? — it ? — which ? 

My, our, thy, your, him, her, it, them, who, which, what 

Of ichat gender, person, number, atid case is eaoh of ihe folUxning proiiouaaf 

Ilim, his, it&, lie, them, it, I, you, thy, their, she, thou, me, 

your, ua, they, my, mine, thine, j'ouis, hers, othert>, theirs, 

wc, thue, our, ours, ye, myself, themselves, ourselvei, thyself, 

. yourselves, yourself, himself, itself, herself, one, none, one's, 

ones', other, others', who, what, which, whatever. 

ARTICLES. 

SO®. An Artiola is the word tU, a, or an, placed 
before a noun to limit its meaning. 

Ex. — Horaea ; a horse, the horse. Hie horses ; Hie otiiei"s. 
Somctimos an nrticle, Ka in the last example, is placed before a pronoun. 

m.,«~-<5-,-,*--,« <, Definite, The. 
Classification. ■]■< 7 

C Indefinite, A or Ail. 

S07. ThG is used to [Mint oat a particnlai' object or class, 
or sometliing as being a particular one, ]^>art, or gi-oup. 

" The Bun"; !. e., not a particular sun, but a particular object 
that is called aun. 

" Honor the soldier"; " Iloi-e lived the Cbcrokeos," A particubi- 
class of persons. 

" 3'/ie first man"; "the lungs'"; "ilie first men." One, part, group. 

Sometimes the may point out cither a particular one. or part of a 
class, or else the entho class as distinguished from other kinds of ob- 
jects; as, 'T/ie Sea stung him"; " r/wSeeisapattemof industiy." 

W. Wisest and best men sometimes commit errors. 

Sometimes one article is improperly used for another. 
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308. The sometimes precedes a proper noun, to ren- 
der it siifficiently definite ; or it points out an object as 
already known, or as pre-ominently distinguished. 

Ex. — 0/,io meana a Stale ; but iSe 0/iio, a river. 

" The Fttkon went up tho river this morning." 

"Fallon went op the rivra this morning," maj reloto to n man. 

" The generous Lnfayelle and lite noble Waililnglon,." 

" These ai-e the sacred feelings of thy heart, Lyttleton, (Se/riend." 

W. Connecticut is a beautiful river. 

389i The may relate to a singular or a plural word. 

Ex,— The river, He rivei-s; the fourth man, ike four men. 

SI©. A or An is used to show that no particular one 
of a class is meant. 

A mail, an insect; a small picture. " lie was a mareliant." 

W. The interest is the fourth part of tlie debt. 

Sll. A or an can be nsed to point out ono only, or 
one aggregate. Sometimes more arc spoken of, but ihey 
are still considered one by one. 

Ex. — "A pen" ; not, a pens. An eye ; a large tree ; a dozen 
apples ; a wealthy people ; a few dimes. " Wo paid for the mules 
a hundred dollars a head." 

W. A winding atiurs led ua to the observatory. (A flight of, etc.) 

When a noun is limited by other words, the indefinite article does 
not relate merely to the noun, but to the noun with its limitations, 
" A young man," " A man of fmo sense," do not mean no particular 
wan, but no particular yoHiij man, no particular man of fine sense. 

812. A and an are botli called the indefinite article/ 
because they arc but a later and ,an earlier form of the 
same word, have the same meaning, and differ in use only. 
3!3. A sliould be used whenever the next word be- 
gins witii a consonant sound, 

U io'.ig, eit, w, m ones and j/ articnlatcd with a vowel 
itf.oi' it, huva oncli ,i ronsonant pound. 
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Ek. — A brother, a cup, a iinion, a eulo^ j sucli a ona. 
W. An useful exercise. An hundreil mtn. Such an ona. 

3S4. Aa should be used whenever the next word iic- 
gins with a vowel sound. 

That is, an should bo tised before a, e, i, o, u not 
pquivaleiit to yu, y equivalent to i, silent A, and A faintlj" 
sounded when the next syllable has tlie chief accent. 

Ex. — An arm, an car, an inch, an oar, an hour ; an Iicro'ie deed. 

W. A interest. A atljoctivo. A officer. A honor. A historian, 

S15. No ArCicls is used when we refer chiefly to the 
Tiatui^e of the object, to the class generally, or to only a 
pai't indefinitely ; also when the substantive is sufficiently 
definite itself, or is rendered so by other words. 

Ex. — Meat is dearer than hread. Gold h heavier tliaa mlBitr^ 
PijQc/iBs arc better tlian ajiplsx. Virtue and viceara opposiles. Worh- 
ing is better iban starring. Ha Iionora the name cX gentleman. Man 
ia endowed with rea&on. Thei-o exa fishes that have wings. Geoi^; 
Post-Office ; that tree ; Eomc tree ; words that breathe. " They were 
the means by wliicJt"; not, (he whkh. 

W. A cypress is a curious species of a tree. 

The highest offiuer of a State is styled a GoTcrnor. 
Reason "was given to a man to control his passions- 

Tie arlick, and v:hi/; irthdher definila or indefinite, and v^tj ; and lo tBhat 
Kord it relates : — 

The roses in the garden. (The what?) The rose is a beaa- 
tiful flower. A fish from iho river, A diiiighier of a duke. 
The daughter of the duke.. A datigliter of iho diikc. An 
eagle's nest. 

7^/iice Oie pmpfr iiulefimte arlids bi/are each of the foUowing uxirds or 

Razor, house, knife, humming-bird, chicken, ounce, insult, 
aunt, ox, ball, hundred, African, hexameter; interesting story; 
honest man ; humble cottage. 
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ADJECTIVES. 



S16. An A^jeotive is a word used to qualify or limit 
the meaning of a noim or pronoun. 

Ex. — A mellow apple; a beautiful woman; a brSliaid stai";_/iiJC 
carriagea; joni/er mountains ; Srass buttons ; lioary'lieaded mea. 

He is brave and priulent. To slight the poor is mean. 

317. Words from otlier parts of spsech are frequently 
nsed as adjectives. 

Ex. — A. gold ring; a maJioganyX^bXa; Calijhrnia gold; she poli- 
ticians; a !uouJti-6e seholav ; parsing exertises; the Jiir-o^ future ; 
the ahaoe remarks ; a faremell address. 

" Tbe lightnings flashed vermi'ion" — Dante. (Were red.) 

CLASSES OF ADJECTIVES. 

3!8i Adjectives are dlvidad into two cliicf classes; 
descriptive and definitive. 

319. A Descilptiv© A^ective describes or qualifies. 

Bx. — 'While, gooil. " The green forest glowed in golden liglit." 

32®, A Definitive A^eotivs merely specifies or 
limits, 

Ex. — There are monj wealthy farmers in this country. 

S21. Adjectives may ba divided into several smaller 
classes ; namely, common, froper, partidp'ial, compound, 
numeral, and pronom'inal. 

Ibis Onatillcallon la not ?trieUy logioai, but it ts maventent ami Inatruclive. 

322. A common a^jecfcx is any ordiiiaiy adjective 
that cspi-esses quality or circumstance; as, ffood, upper, 
daily. 

S2S. A propel: a^ective is an adjective derived fi-om 
a proper noun ; as, American, Engliih, Newtonian. 

§24. A participial adjective is a participle used as a 
descnptivG adjective. " Twinkling stars." — See p. 221. 
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325. A compound adjective is a compound word 
used as an adjective. " Thick-warbled songs." 

S3Si A nume^ral adjective is a definitive adjective 
that expresses nuniber. 

827. Numeral Adjectives are divided into four classes ; 
cardinal, ordinal, multiplicative, and indefinite. 

I. A cardinal ntimeral tells how many ; as, one, two. 
% An ordinal numeral tells which one ; aa, Jirst, second. 

3, A imdlipUcatke nianeral tells how many fold; as, single, double. 

4. An indefinite nuin«-n/ expresses number indefinitely; a3,/ew, many. 
§28, Pronominal adjectives are definitive adjectives 

that ai-e sometimes used as pronouns. 

329. PitOHOMiNAL Adjectives are divided into tliree 
classes ; distrib'utive, demon' sir ative, and indefinite. 

1. The t/isdiftuiiw relate to objects taken sefaraid^. 
Ex — Each, every, eiiliar, neillier, mniiy a. — Saa p. 80. 

2. The demonstralive point out objects definitely. 

IJx. — This, Ihesa, th.it, those, ynii, yoHiier, same, former, Inttor. 

3. The ind^mW. relate to objetta iitd^fiaitehj. 

Es.— Any, otlier, anolher, one, both, all, soma, snoh, severaL 

DEGEEES OF COMPAIHSON. 

S30. Comparison is that property of adjectives and 
adverts which expresses quality in different degrees. 

Es. — Lime ia wMle ; milk is wMer ; snow is the icldtest. 

" Mules are more liardti and less expensiee than horses." 

S3II. ! There are three degrees of comparison; the yos^ 
tive, the comparative, and the »uperlat-.i)e. 

%Z%> Positivs. An adjective is in the positive degree, 
when it expresses sirapiy the quality ; as, hard, good. 

333. Comparative. An adjective is in the compara- 
tive degree, when it expresses the quality in a higher or 
a lower degree ; as. harder, less hard. 
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334. Superlative. An adjective is in the suiperlaHvo 
degree, when it expresses the quality in the highest or the 
lowest degree ; as, hardest, least hard. 

The positive degree sometimes implies compai'laon from its syntax, 
but witliout referring to a higher or a lowci' dfgree of tlie same 
quality ; as, " She is as good as he, and as modest as she is beaulji'ul." 

S35. The Comparative Degree may imply, — 

1. Two different objects with tho same quality. 
Es. — Honey is sweeter than molasses. 

"W. This is the best of any other. 

Tko youngest of the two sons is yet going fo school. 

2. Two different conditions of the same object. 
Ex. — A nation is hnppler in peace than in war. 

8. Two different qiialitios in the same object. 
Ex. — A nation may be more prosperous than virtuous. 
Sometimes, though seldom ivith elegance, different qualities of dif- 
ferent objects can be compared ; as, " My horse is whiter than yours 

335. The Superlative Degi'ee usiially implies three 
or more objects or conditions ; and it may refer simply 
to the rest considered, or to all others. 

Ex. — " Tho least of three evils." 

" The lest peaches are already taten from tho tree." 
" The loneliest flowers wero there." — Curli/te. 
" I am happiest at home." " Tho river is highest in June." 
Tho degree of comparison Is sometimes estimated from so low s, 
positive that it falls even below a full positive ; as, " Your claim is 
better than his, though neither is ijood" ; " Your tar;/esl horse is n<A 
large." And comparatives and superlatives arc Bometimes estimateil 
from other comparatives or saperlativcs ; as, "My kite rose Idgher, 
and higher, and higher, until it was highest, and far higlier tlian the 
higliest of all the otlier kites." 

" Anil in the lowest depth a laiver deep, 
Still threatening to devour me, opens wliie." — MlUon. 
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337. An adjective can not be compared with propri- 
ety, when it denotes a quality or property tliat can not 
exist in different degrees. 

Ex. — Eqiia), leTel, perpendicalar, Bquaro, naked, round, straight, 
one, Iwo, sefond, tleaf, dead, full, empty, perfect, riglit, iioiieet, im- 
cero, hollow, four-footed. 

33S. Good writers sometimes compare such adjectivea 
when they do not take them in their full sense. 

Ex. — "Our «ig!it ia the most perfect of our aensea." — Addison. 
This means that it approaches nearer, tliaa Hie rest, to perfection. 
"And love is still an emptier name." — Goldxmilh. Most qualifjing 
adjectives can be thus used either in a relative or in an absolute 

3SS. The positive is sometimes diminished hy annex- 
ing ish, or by using such words as rather, somewhat, 
nightly, etc, 

Ex. — Black, fitelis/i; someiota disagreeable ; rather yoxaxg. 

340. A high degree of the quality, without implying 
direct comparison, is expressed by ve^ry, exceedingly, al- 
mott, etc. 

Ex. — Very respectfully ; a most vcdiant soldier. 

How Adjectirea are Compared. 

341. To express degrees below the positive, we use 
less and least. 

Positive, good; comparative, less good; superlative, least good. 
Important, less important, least important. 

342. To express degrees above the positive, we annex 
to it er and eat, or place before it more and most. 

Ex. — Positive, n'cft; comparative, r/cSEr; auperiati ve, n'ctei. 

Deep, deeper, deepest; cheerful, more cheerful, most cheerful. 
llTiich of these methods should be nsed, depends ehii^y on the 
Bound of the word, or on the number of ila syllables. 

343. Adjectives of one syllable ai'e compared by an- 
nexing er for the comparative, and eH for tbe superlative. 
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Large, larger, largesi ; sad, sadder, &a,idesl; dry, drier, iItIm/. 
WbUe stuayln^ tlits EecUaa, Iha pu|,il should nrkv llic Kulcs foi' Spelliiiei pp. CO, Gl. 

344. Adjectives of two syllables, ending witli le or^, 
01' accented on the second syllable, are also compared by 
annexing er and est. 

Able, abler, ablest; lovely, lovelier, loveliest; polite, politer, politest. 

A few other adjeetivca of two syllables, especially those which end 
in a"vowel or a liquid sound, ore eometimes compared by kt and est ; 
03, narrow, narrower, narrowest ; handsome, kawtsomer, hanilsomest. 
"The metaphor is the commonest figui-e." — Blair. "Philosophers 
are bnt a sdierer sort of madmen." — Irmny.' 

gJS, Other adjectives of two syllables, and all adjec- 
tives of more than two syllables, are compared by placing 
mora and mosiliefore the positive. 

Loyal, more loyal, most loyal ; evident, more evident, most evident, 

W, It was the heautifuUesl and curiouaest thing I ever saw. 

346. Some words are expressed in the enperiativa de- 
gree by annexing most to tlieni. 

Ex. — Yoreniost, utmost (oufmost), iamosl, ioaermost, hiudmHS(. 

34T. More and most can sometimes bo u^ed in com- 
paring any word that admits of comparison. 

Ex. — "A foot more liglit, a ftep more true, 

Ne'er from the heath-flower dasbed the dew." — Scott, 

■yVhen several adjoctives come together, of which some are prop- 
erly fomparcd by er and est, and others bj' more and most, the smaller 
are generally placed first, and all are compared as one, by more and 
mont ; as, " The more nice and elegant parts." — Johnson. " Homcr'a 
imafrniation wib by far the most rich and copious." — Pope. 

8i8. More, most, kss, iind kasi, when used to ccmparo other 
words, are usually parsed pRptii-aU'ly, and ih adverbs. 

II iiKS Doi, howeviT, fiecio to us Improiicr, In paise the nhoLe phraop as one word. 

349. Those adjectives wliicli can not bo compared by 
means of a genera! rule, are said to bo irregular. 
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ADJE 


CTIVES. 
p 


11 

Comparative- Supcr/otjvew 


<- i 


b 


I 


Upper, u|jpennosf. 


Lai ■) 

III 

F 1 ) 

M 1 

II 





orit 
mot 


(} t) 


5 iniiiost. 
liner, -^ iii,ici-nioftt. 

( oiitmo.it, 
outer, ) yjmQji- 
(utter,) (uttermost. 


L 
1 
II 1 


1 

fom 

hnler 


1 -u.t 
(1 mot 

li t. 

b n Imost 


Late 


5 nearest, 
' (.next. 
5 later, ( latest, 
1 latter, i last. 


Ta 


i tl« 


f bet 


Old 


5 older, ( oldest, 
t elder, i eldest. 


(Foth) 


fQ her 


fu tbe t 


i;7e 


nd Ucst 


are appl ed t 


o persons 


only; o/fi^r and oldest, t< 


J- on 


or thn 


Z and I 


tettter 


to time ; luttei- and ^ 


gLii^uUy tQociiu- 


npWa. 






icsser 


aomeUmcD used tor 1(38 i OS," 


LesaerAMa 


i better, "Asia MLnor." 


330. 


Some ir 


regular adjectives have no positive. 



Ex. — Netber, netbermost ; under, undermost j bitber, bithermost. 

351, Some irregular adjectives have no comparative. 

Top, topmost; head, beadmost; souibern, soutbernmost. 
852, Some irregular acljectives have neither positive 
nor superlative. 

Ex. — -Minor, major, jnnior, eenior, interior, esterior, anterior, 
posterior, superior, inferior, prior, ulterior. — See p. 214. 

353. Most compound adjectives are compared by va- 
ryiug only the descriptive word, and in the usual way. 

Ex. — Long-beaded, Zonje^-headed, fon3i!s(-headed. 
Good-natured, iei(er-natured, &es(-natured. 

Adjectivos that have Numbor. 

ZM> Some adjectives have number, 
Ex. — This, these ; tbat, those j few ; jnany. 
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355. One, each, evert/, either, neither, many a, this, that, 
another, much, all (the whole), and whole (all tlie), are 
singular. 

Ex. — " Every creature loves Us lilte." 

" Neither combatant recovered from his wounds." 

" Every four 2)ears tnalio an Olympiad." — Lempriere. 

SomatlniM, sb In this last eiample, the odjscH™ rolalea to an agfftegate of oljccts. 

SS8> The numerals above one, and the words tlieae, 
those, all (number), few, several, many, divers, and sun- 
dry, are plural. 

SSTi Adjectives that imply number, must agree in thb 
respect witli the substantives to which they belong. 

Ex. — Four feet; not, foar foot. "That fri'nrf of trees"; or, "Trees 
of Ihal kind" ; not, " 2'hose kind of trees." 

W. I never liked those sort of bonnets. Tliree cord of wood. 



. S2S. The substantivG to wlilcli the adjeeiive belongs, 
is sometimes understood. 

Ex. — "Slic ia using the ncia ioot in stead of the old" [hooK}. 
S59. An adjective sometimes becomes a noun, — 

1. To denote the quality abstractly. 
Ex. — "Burte wi-ote on the beatUifiiL" 

2. To denote some object distinguished by the quality. 
Ex. — " A home on tlio rolling deep." 

3. To denote a class of persons distinguished by the 
quahty. 

Ex. — " Pravidence reirards the gooil, and punishes the lad." 
3M. Sometimes it is necessary to supply a noun. 
Ex. — " The truly good " ^persons']. The adverb IrtUy can modify 
good as an atljective, but not as a noun. " Neiirly all {the soldiers] 
were captured." " The tender and helpless " Ichildren}. 
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Pronominal and other Definitive AdjoetivGS- 
Ail ; numbei- or quantity. " All men." " All the land." Janll 1 " 

Any ) indefinito, opposed to none. " Any oau tnnj go," " Hove joa aitg 
Both ! tlie tico. " Bolh horses arc lame." 

Divers ; leeeml or maiiii and different. " Divers pUloiophers think so." 
Each) two or mora conEirtored separatelj. "£ac6 glove," "£qcA pitpil." 
Eilher; onoor the other of two. " Take ciffler Eoad." 
Else % besides. " Anj oni! die." " Who else 9 " 
Every i all of many considered sopavBtoly. " Eucrj hour of tlio day." 
Few} acompavatiyelysninllnambcr. "fewslmllpni-t whCTcmnnj'mceE." 
Former; preceding In plico or time. " The farmer rule." "A former 
Latter; following in place or time. " The taller iiosil/on." [notice." 

Little ; not mack. " Lillte money." (Little, meaning small,is a descriptive 
Many ; a comparatively loipj number. — See Few. [adjeeiive.) 

Mauv a ! many considered scpamloly ; to niony as eBery to oil. " Mani/ a 
Mnch! a eomparaiively large quantity, "Much money." [Boiver," 

Ncitber; iioi the one nor the other. " Neither of my gloves." 
No) not aay, not a. "No'ks." "He is iio^i'eiw/of mine." 
Kone } no one, no ones. " None is needed." " None arc needed." 
One ; a person or tiling iodeHnitely considered, opposed to other. " Ona 

man oranollier." 
Other, anothcT ; somothing different or dlsdnet. " Some oiher pcraon." 
Own ; possession with emphasis or distinction. " My oarn hook." 
Some; identity, similarity. " The samij boat." "Bniltof ihesnmijslones." 
Several; mora than two and fewer than ninn^. " SeeNol hoys." 
Some $ indoliDito, and opposed to oil or a particular one. " Some of tho 

robbers." '' Some one snid so." 
Sach ; (he same as something else mentioned or described, " Such a man 

is he." " Saeh larilers a.i Swift." This adjoctlvo is dcsci'iptivo as 

well OS definitive; and it is often n sort of pro-irf/crfii-e, 
Snndrfl empimiicaUyniore thanoneor two. "Sunrfcjfocs asaailedmo." 
Tiialt those ; distant or absent in time or place, Iho more remote of two, the 

first-men tioned, something indefinitely selected butdeSnitely described. 
This, these ) near or present In time or place, the nearer of two, the lost- 

meiitioiied. — See p. BO. 

" That affair about which we talked yesterday." " This affair 

about whieh you are now talking." " This chair is better than lliat." 

" Those paplls who woro absent, will please to give their names." 
Very ; cqaivalcnt to a compound personal pronoan. " Our i-ay existence." 
What, which 5 interrogalivo or responsive " IVhal man." " Which 

■yon or yoiuler points out aometliing in siglil. " Yonjn- Ml." 
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ENGLISH GEAMMAB. 



Essrcise 



TIk adjective, aadiL-h/; wJiether desoriptiee or d^taiiive, and m%; endia 
what it belongs; — 

The blue "-kj The sky j? blue. An aspiring man. The 
Ameiican flag Tha stai powderecl galaxy. A modest and 
beautiful woman with eje-- bright, blue, and affectionate. This 
13 1 broad, deep, clear and ivmding river. The night grew 
darker and darker The apples boiled soft. He is asleep. 
That field has been jn cultivation four yeara. Tlie first car is 
not iidl, having but one maa in it. 

Compaie, of the fi^hiailag adjediDet, ihas^ which can be compared; — 

"Wise, btudious, near, good, evil, melodions, high, tuueful, 
saucy, eloquent, expressive, lovely, nimble, late, many, much, 
few, little, old, glowing, accomplished, ejtpert, half-finished, full, 
counterfeit, gi'aceftil, worthless, bottomless, fiindameatal, orna- 
mental, vernal, green, sluggish, sunburnt, free, first. 

iljail/on andiiieli the three degrees qfcompccrison! — 

Strong, weak, light, gay, rough, nice, coarse, fierce, white, 
ripe, thin, slim, dim, fit, hot, fat, glad, big, droll, dry, sprightly, 
manly, gentle, nohle, idle, discreet, remote, sublime, profound. 

Compare hf usbifj le&S an^ LEAST :' — ' 

Broad, convenient, confident, oily, troublesome, thick, joyful, 
sorrowful, exorbitant, exact, indulgent, handsome. 

Jinn suiloUe adjcclkei to each efiheftAhaiing mmna: — 

Mooa, field, fountahi, trees, garden, horse, willow, man, wo- 
man, pen, ink, day, wood, boys, tlioughts, feelings, coadtict. 

QirE3TioHe ros eetibw. 



1, What Is a Part of BueBcb. T - IT 157 


B, 


What smslicp rtn=!on do t'jc com- 


2. How mimy iiad wli=.fai« the parts 






Of »!«..&! . . . r .-m 






8. WhatiaoWoim? GLweuraplfs. :159 
i- Into irhab cloEsaa oro nouns Ql- 


SI; 


(^l^ to s mial^ « T^iidpM ^_^ 


Tlted? 163 






6. Whi.tl«np™p-rM.m^. . .16i 




WbatlaBPnmoUIil . . 17 


G. When dow a proper noon becoma a 






















apiopctu.™! . . . 15T 


18. 


Wljati3ap!Konalp™ou«.' ' .17 
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QUESTIOXS. 117 


n.MmtJon th8 chief personal pro- 161. What Is PerMPl 1 . . . .228 




13. wSTs'siidof v,.«,^u.j,'ete.? . IBOi "nd "vhM avo'thpj cSleT?'""^'^' 229 


10. WliBt 13 auil or !/«-, U,s, !*"!', :e3. Wli™ is a n..UQ or pronoun of the 


»».! . , ... ISl >-Jipf«™.' 230 


El.Ofil.' .... 13i, iSo M. Ot the Ihu J pason! . . .232 


^.p.,..^..,,,,™^„™,^^^,.^,„^j„, . . , ^ 






24. WbttlsnrcIoliirproiinHn? . 188 


63. wZV^A'T-o^'^^^un ;r tho"^' 

ea.wiZI?'""'"'^.'' ■ ■ • ^" 

pluroj nNmJw'? . . . .237 

70. Wh™ Is a proper noun made plu- 

isl? 238 

71. What Bonos air piBenilly used ia 

tbe^nsularnumtHTonly? . . 289 

72. WhatexeepMoDlsBientioued? . 240 


26. TowhatlsthowlallveiMoopplLed? WO 
37. To »list ia Uie lalatlTS which ap- 

£& ^nlB'thDnlalireiMalnsed?' . 19£ 


IHHS.^'"^^ 


^' ^f "f™*;"'™^^" f^ jgj 




erally used only in the plur»l 




-= ,«'"'«,'>™°^"riJ^rnon.C.''"si3 


El. Wbot ia Biifl of tho interrnsnliye 
toiio? . , . ... 200 


«AfcA? 201 

33. Wlist is Slid of the iDlerrOBaCiTO 

88. Wlutt is an adierti'tt yroitoim ? . 201 
B9. Inifl wt«l «;?«M^^ tho adjeoaye 


75. Whal le sold, in ropird to Bumter, 
ofpo&, rf=MB./rt, fowl ir„«l. 


3n(m™,BBaBimilaj-™rdsr 211,e(c. 
76. WhenlaacollectlienonualDgiiLir' 215 


77. WlioniBaeolleollTeuouo plnrnl ! 216, '7 

78. HoBaremoatnoana made plural? 213 

79. To what Munaiais added? . .218 

aileeianiples. ... 251 
81. What is (bo plural «!font, a part 
- ottkahodyiandof J^o(,amin'« 


pnmounsdiYiiJed! ... 205 


13. Of the rtapiacalproaoiais ? . 20!) 


33. Girths pTural of 6fr/, half, Imf, 
w./e,and wolf: and tell us'.rhii 
IseafdofsuoSmrds. . . .233 


elkCT, ani use tatollur be iieed 7 . 21C 
46. Hon a^onia I/.-'J ^4 lAn! U uad ? 211 
13. Whit ptoperUes ha.o nound and 

pnmouns! . ■ • • 21S 


83. Giro tho plural of imm, toah, sod 
mimss ; and tell na nhat la add oC 

81. GHo the plurals o(' brMher, 'dli, 
gftiius, and vcfai/! and tell us 


IJ.WhatleGenflBrl- . . .23.1 


J-hatlJ.^dot'™ohwor,ls . . ffli 


48. Uoir many tonders are theEO, aod 




vbat^they called? . . 215 


inadepliir.ll? .... 356 


ID. When le . noun or pronoun or ths 


}3. What eswptiotis 1 . . 257. Wi 


BiBjniJiM gtnrftr? . . . 218 




BO. OrUis/finiMi-Mfftfirfjr? . 217 




a.OCtiacom,»oaisnd^r. . ,215 


plural! ...... 269 




83. WhMlsssldofthofJtle jr«'. 280 




89. What ia Mid oftlieplurBlofforcIgB 


K. When la (ho nmeoullBe gender am- 


worda! 261 


ferrei! ... . . . . 221 


90. Whali8B»ldoftheendinBa.' Q\-k 


65. When la the feminine Eondor pn- 


amraplea. 




91. OflhoeodingHS? GIto es.™ples. 


CB. Wha™ is' Bid of 'thQ ^dor or 'ool- 


92. Of the ending liHi or on.' EKumpUs. 


t«tlTC nonnsf ... 226 


93. OftheendlDSii.' Kxamiili;!!. 




Bl. OrtboeadiogarorM.' KxanipleB. 


UneulshlBB the two 56103 ! . .W 


9S..Ho>f are letters and flgnres made 








M.wSus'sald of tbe Editorial, Of]- ' 2^ 


63. What laths eecoad method? GIto 




esamplH. 


^qJrdtoIfu^hS'7^^™''''"'.' "asi 




93. WhAt Is raid of telMl™ and «her 
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99. WbstfaCaaet |12T. Whsblann Article? - 






101. Wlien is n noun or pronoun In the 
lOE. Iloiv ia [ho poaaessiVB catii rcgular- 
lOS. WlisnlfltliuiipiMtropheonJjiuldoa, 






£70 271.131. ]>aus a 



1. Wnjon 



ivqrd? . 



ceil . 



114 

lis. 

IIB 


Wliat two h 


ndaofco 
of (Jie 


tovr'teni 
onn«U»g 


111 




two term 


innpp™- 


113 

m 


in appoilliDn Eomctli 
WCbuEimiiioliJtoLi? 


onjtliing 

DniraTds 
lui applUd 


131 


Id BlMt tBO 

wcrx 

end <*n(, in 


rcsimiB 


™n pound 



"ELr.-'r'r' 


™iA(r 


. What is it, to dttU«e a n 


™nor 



HVhallamAcljso 
r, JntO"ilMtKo'"1. 

t. WhttHaurf-jSnFVii. _, 



■a.(/«!m.' 



. What 



CB divldBd 



14!. Vftattaapropfro'ljeclice' 

iW^. jHutiaa»Hn»™in/iJerltt-, 
ilded?. . . 



and wliaC art chsj called f . .3 
When [s an aiJJecElTa la Clia ;>a]f- 



A'hun.intLsBuperluMvedrgrw? -Sai 
iVhat is said uf tJie cDuipwiUvo 
degree? ■ . 1 . . 336 
>rtlieeHperliT(i>adogn!eT . . 333 

fiompnrea? WIiatMCBpdou!3S7,S33 
ro eipKSjs degreuB below the poBl- 

life,liD«arondjeoUKSooinpiroLir 311 
ro expresa degives above Gtia po^. 

UTOiboHUoailjecEiioBoain pared? 3^ 

prel^ired} . . . 313,311 
WJianaremrvfandmoarprefcnvd? 336 
Comvai« eooff, bad, mur'- 

IJIl^t, tSiil, Jhr, tn, ( 

oW.-and f" ■-■ 

EioadJecUvci 



Doun? . . . . . 85 
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VERBS. 

361. A Verb is a word used to express the act or 
state of a subject. 

Ex. — The liorsc mji. The rose blooms. lie mas eteclcd. 

§62. Frequently, a verb consists of two or more 
words. 

Ex. — They mtgltl have been captured. lie was sent for. 

SGS, Sometimes words from other parts of speech are 
made yerbs. 

Ex. — "We ha-ve tried to Idler our conditma." — S'laiespeare, 
" This ofit-Heroih Herod ! " — Jd. " I '11 fortune-teU jou I" — Id. 



ClassiHcation. 



In Foem. 
Regular, 




Voice. 


Actjvc, 
Passive. 


Irregular. 






Indiciitive, 


In Syktax. 
is related to Subjeots. 
Pinito or Pred- 




Mood, 


Subjunctivo, 

Potential, 

Imperative. 


icate Verbs. 
Not Finite. p 


co- 




Present, 

Pi-e sent- perfect 

Past, 

Past-perreot; 

Future, 

Future -perfect. 


Participles, erties. 
Infinitives. 
As relate to ObjeotB. 
Ti'aiisitive, 


Tense. 


Intransitive. 

A3 related to OHO an- 
other. 
Principa!, 
Anzihaiy. 




Pek- 


First, 
Second, 
Third. 
■ Singular, 
, Plural. 
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CLASSES OF VEEBS. 
Regular and Irregular. 

SS4, Veebs are divided, according to their form, into 
regular and irregular . 

3S5. A Regular Verb is a verb that takes the ending 
ed, to form its past tense and its perfect participle. 
Ex. — Present, plani; past, planted; perfect partitipLe, p&w»cd. 

Carry, carried, canierf; rebel', rebel W, rebel ferf. 
While studjiUK Uils section, leyicn' the Rules fur Spelling, PP- 50 nud 51. 

3fi6. An Irrcgwiar Verb is a verb that does not take 

the ending ed, to form its past tense and its perfect parti- 
Ex. — Sweep, SMJc^;, s!Dep/ ; nVin^^ chmg, chmg ; cai, cvi, cut. 
3S7, The Principal Farts of a verb are the present 

tense, the^osi tense, ^\& present participle, and i\i& perfect 

participle. 

These are called tbe Pbincipal parts, because by means of tliem 

and the auxiliary yerba nil the other parts of the verb can be formed. 

368, The Present Tense is the simplest form of the 
verb; as, go. 

3fid> The Past Tense is the simplest form that ex- 
presses a past fact ; as, went. 

370. The Present Participle is that form which ends 
always with ing ; as, go-ing. It is therefore so well 
known that it hardly needs mentioning. 

371. The Perfect Participle is that form which 
makes sense v.-ith the word having before it ; as, gtme, 
(liaving gme). 
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The present tense and tlie past tense wLicli we liave just men- 
tioned, are tlie pi-esent indicative or infinitive and tlio past indicative. 
For the sate of brevity, they are generally caljpd einiply tlie present 
and tXiajxxsl; and the past is eometimes called the prSl'eril. 



LIST OF IRREGTJLAK VEEBS. 

TliO following are l.hc irrcgulnr votbs, witli ttiair principal parts. Having 
leaincd tkem, the pupil will ako knuw tlio principal parts of the rsinain- 
ing verbs, for these are r^iilar. He must not infer, however, from tlio 
word inegi^T, tliat the verbs so called b.vb a mei'O stra^ling offaUoDt from 
the liingunge; for they ai'e really tJie very core or pith of it. 



Awake, awoke, k. 



The Two Past Fon 

awaked, 
awoke.* 



s BUSeTunU* 



(MiaM 






Become, became, 
Befall, befell, 

begot, 
^^g«'' begat,* 
Begin, began, 

bia, 
^=*' bade. 



beaten, 

beat. 

become. 

befallen. 

begotten, 

begun. 

bid, 

bidden. 



Blow, 


blew, 


blown. 


Break, 


broke, 
bruke,* 


broken, 
broke.* 


Chide, 


chid, 


chidden 

chid. 


Choose, 


chose, 


chosen, 


Cleave 


cleaved, 
clave,* 


cleaved. 


Cleave 


cleft, 
clove, 


cleft, 
cloven, 




clave,* 


cleaved. 


Corae, 


came. 


come. 


Crow, 


crowed, 


Q'owcd. 



t fe^^ven 



aly thtne IrregulHr verbs u 



1 iDiproperlVi of which Cbu 






Ihe pupil mv alio loention tb 



nl pataciplc JnM bcRira he mentloaa thi! perfect 
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present. Fast btPtH. Perf. Parliciple. 


Present. P 


asl.of Prcl. Peif- Parlhipl 


Dave 


d t 




Lade 


hded. 


laden, k. 


(ueiiiu ), 


duel 


1 ed 


(iontfl, 






(Dan- 


!dl g egula ) 


Lie 


lay, 


lain. 


Do 


dd 


done 


(Lie, to 9^= /oWp/; 


egular.) 








Mow, 






Drau 


drew 


d wn 








Drinl 


d anL 


1 ul 
d nk* 


Prove, 


proved. 


proved, 
proven.* 






Rend, 


rent. 


rent, E.* 


Drh' 


I Te 


1 r 








Eat, 


t 


t* 


Ride, 


rode, 


ridden. 


Fall, 


fU 


fail n 


Ring, 


rang, 


rong. 


l-iy, 


flew 


fl wn 


Rise, 


rose. 


risen. 


Forhea 


foloe 


to b lie 


Rive, 


rived. 


riven, a.* 


For^e 


f o 


f J, n 
fo ot 


Run, 
Saw, 


sawed, 


sawn, E. 


Forsake 


f sook 


fo saken 


See, 






Freeze 


iroze 


frozen 




seethed, 


seethed. 


Freij,! t 


f ^hled 


f e „Mel 
f aiigh 


Seethe, 
Shake, 


sod,* 
shook, 


sodden, 
shaken. 


Get, 


^ t 


got 
a ten 


Shape, 


shaped, 


shaped, 
shapen,* 


Give 


e e 


tf e 






shaved, 


Go, 


Tent 


gone 


Shave, 


shaved. 


shaven. 


Grave 


giel 


gra en k 




sheared, 




Gron- 


g w 


^rown 


Shear, 


shore,* 


shorn, u. 


Heave 


1 eavcd 


ie el 


Show, 


showed. 


shown, R. 


lo 


lo * 




shrunk, 


shmnk. 


Hew 


1 w d 


lewE K 


Shi-ink, 


shrank. 


shrunken 


Hide, 


h I 


1 n n 
liid. 


Slay, 


slew. 


slain, 
slidden, 






held, 


Slide, 


slid, E., 




Hold, 


held, 


h olden.* 






smitten, 


Know, 


knew. 


known. 


Smite; 


Binote, 


smit.* 
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Present. Pasl.er Prei. 


Perf.Pmiiiplf. 


Present. 


as(, or Prcl- 


Fer/.P^lie 


Si«g, 


6img, 


SW 


Strive, 


3frove,E, 


* Striven, 


sang. 


"' 


Strow, 


strowed, 


sti'own. 


Sink, 


sunk, 
sank, 


sunk. 


Swear, 


swore. 


sworn. 


Sow 


sowed, 


sown, E. 


Swell, 


sweUed, 


swollen. 


(« .MHer 


eid). 










Speak, 


spoke, 
spake,* 


spoken. 


Swim, 


Zm, 


.w.m. 






Take, 


look. 


taken. 


Spin, 


spun. 


spira. 


Tear, 


tore, 
thrived. 


thrived. 


{SpiC, la pierce arilh a 


spit, 
spitten.* 

pit; regular.) 


Thrive, 
Throw, 


throve, 
threw, 


thriven, 
thrown, 
ti-odden 
trod. 


Spring, 


sprung, 
sprang, 


sprung. 


Tread, 


trod. 


Steal, 


stole, 
strode. 


stolen, 
stridden. 


Wax 


waxed. 


waxed, 


Stride, 


strid, 


strid. 


Wear, 


wore. 


worn. 


Strike, 


slruck, 


struct, 
stricken. 


Weave, 
Write, 


wrote, 


written. 




Tlie Two Past ov " 


Three Tom s AlK 




Prpscnf. P 


ist.or Prcl. Per/. Parlicipi 


P 




p 


Abide, 


abode, 


.-ibode. 


Bl ss 


bl d 


bl d 


Behold, 


bebeld. 


beheld. 


U t 


bl L 


Belay, 


belaid, E 


belaid, E. 


B 1 


b J 


b d 


Bend, 


bent, E,, 


bent, R. 


B 


i ufelt 


b ht 


Bereave 


bei-eft,R. 


bereft, R. 


B Id 


1 It 


1 It R 


Beseech 


besought, besought 


Bun 


b 1 


b n 1 


Bet, 


bet, E., 


bet, E. 


b t. 


h nt 


Betide, 


bedded, 


betided. 


Bu t 


bu t, 


b rst 


betid,* 


betid.* 


B J 


b ht 


b u ht 


BJDd, 


bound, 


bound. 


Cat 


a t 


t 


Bleed, 


bled, 


bled. 


C th 


c 1 


Itn 


Blend; 


blended 


blended, 


CI g 


1 


1 


blent,* 


blent.* 
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Prcaent. F 


Ost.orFrU.Perf.Porticipli- 


Pr.,»n(. P 


^t,or-Prtl. Ftrf.Parllcipll 




clothed. 


clotlied. 




leaned. 


leaned. 


Clothe, 


clad, 


clad. 


Lean, 


leant. 


leant. 


Cost, 


cost. 


cost. 


Leap, 


leaped, 


leaped, 


Creep, 


crept, 


crept. 


leapt,* 


leapt." 


Cut, 


cut. 


cut. 


Leara, 


learned, 


leai-ned, 


Deal, 


dealt. 


deal!. 


leamt, 


learnt. 


Dig, 


dug, R., 


dog. R. 


Leave, 


loft, 


left. 


Dwell, 


dwelt, E. 


dwelt, R. 


Lend, 


lent. 


lent. 




di-eamec 


dreamed. 


Let, 


let. 


let. . 


Dream, 


dreamt, 


dreamt. 


Light, 


lighted. 


lighted. 




dressed. 


dressed, 


lit, 


lit. 


Dress, 


drest,* 


drest.* 


Lose, 


lost, 


lost. 


Feed, 


fed, 


ftd. 


Make, 


made. 


mado. 


Feel, 


felt. 


felt. 


Mean, 


mEant, 


mSant. 


Fight, 


fought, 


fought. 


Meet, 


met, 


met. 


Fiud, 


found, 


fouml. 


Paas, 


passed, 


passed, 


Flee, 


fled, 


fled. 


past,* 


past" 


Fling, 


flung. 


flung. 


Pay, 


paid, 


paid. 


Gild, 


gilded, 


gilded. 


Pen 


penned, 


penned, 


gilt, 


gilt. 


(/™=0 in), 


pent. 


pent. 


Gird, 


girt, E., 


girt,B. 


[Pen, to w 


rUe; itgulav.) 


Grind, 


ground, 


ground. 




pleaded, 


pleaded. 


Hang, 


hung, R. 


hung, R." 


Plead, 


plead,* 


plead,* 


Have 


had. 


had. 




pled,* 


pled.» 


(prin.Terb 


). 




Put, 


put, 


put. 


Hear, 


heard, 


heard. 


Quit, 


quit,B., 


quit, K. 


Hit 


hit. 


hit. 




rapped. 


rapped, 


Hurt, 


hurt. 


hurt. 


Eap, 


rapl. 


rapt." 


Keep, 


kept, 


kept. 


Read, 


read. 


r6ad. 


Kneel, 


kDeit,K 


knelt, R. 


Ei'ave,* 


reft. 


reft. 


Knit, 


knit, R., 


knit,E. 


Rid, 


rid, 


]'id. 


Lay, 


laid, 


laid. 


Say, 


said, 


said. 


Lead, 


led, 


led. 


Seek, 


sought, 


sought 


(a.) Ila 


[,h»ngcd,hat 


SSA; to mspind 


by ih« BM 


with inUnt 


to kill , bol th. 






oh^rral (»)i 


ast is med 


B3 ua adjecu 
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sold 



set, 
shed, 
shone, K , 
shod, 

ihred. 



Btut, 

&xt, 

slept, 

ilung, 

slunk, 

sht It ,* 

smelt E , 

sped, R ,' 

sptlled, 

spelt, 

spent, 

spilt, r 

sr]it,K,« 

spoiled, 
■spoilt,* 
''pre ad, 
stajd R, 
Strunc; 

stood, 



shone, E.* 
shod 

shRd 
shut 

slept 
slung 

slit R 
. "imel^R 
' sped R.* 

spelled, 

spilt R 

' split, K. 

spoiled, 

spread 
«tiid, B ^ 
strunt:; k ' 
stove, B 

stuck 

ttung 

, sweat, P 

siiet 



Swing, 

Teach, 

Tell, 

Think, 

Thrust, 

Waie, 

"VTcd, 

Weep, 

Wot, 

Win, 

Wind, 



taught, taught, 
told, told, 

thought, thought 



tlirast, 

waked, 

woke,* 

wedded, 

i^ed,* 

wet, K.,* 

won, 

wound, 



thrust. 

waked, 

woke.* 

wedded, 

wed.* 

wet, E." 

wound. 



'^'^'' wrought, wrought. 


Wring, wrung, wr 


ung. 


Beware, (waniirig,) (w 


anting 


Can, could, 


'■ 


Do(auxiry},did, 


« 


Have, " had. 


" 


May, might, 


•' 


Must, must, 




Ought, ought, 


" 


(wantinff,) quoth, 


" 


Shall, should. 


" 


Will, " would. 


« 


(Will, «)iah, beqmaik ; regular.) 


Wit, -) 




^^«^* I r-f. 1 




Wis,* f '"'*' t 




Wee.,* J ^■°'*- -* 




Moat of tho verbs Iha 


hare T 




orbs. 


atop. (B.) Stringed instran 


kdU. 
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126 ENGLISH GBAMMAE. 

3J2. A derivative verb generally forms its principal 
parts in the samo way as tlie primitive verb. 

Ex. — 'M'lslake, m'lslook, wistoken; undergo, underujenf, undergone. 

373. A Redundant Verb is a verb that has more 
tliaii one form for some of its principal parts. 

Ex. — Kneel; Icnelt, k-neeled ; htell, Imeeled. 

374. A Defective Verb is one that has not all the 
parts which belong to a complete verb. 

The dcfeetiva verbs are most of the auxiliaries, and the following 7 — 

Beware) from be and ware ('oorj). It has no parliciplea. 

Methlnks, 1 ikitik, metliought, I thouyht ; meseems, to me if seems i 
mesoemed, (o me il seemed. Theso words are anomalona and poetical. 

Ought is an old preterit of oine. It is in Uie prtsenc t«nse when it is 
followed by the present infinitive; as, " I oujAt to go " ; and m the past 
lense when followed ijj the perfoet infinitive ; as, " I ought to have gone." 

Quoth is sometimes used, in quaint or humorous language, for said; 
OS, '"Not I,' quoth Saneho." 

Wit, in the sense of kaoiv, is ^et nscd iu the phrase to wit = natitdij. 
The other forms are nearl; obsolete. 

Qiae the principal parts j aailell whether the verd is regular or irregular:-- 

Flow, fly, flee, bow, grow, sin, win, spin, skim, swim, heal, 
steal, fling, bring, spread, dread, fold, bold, uphold, close, lose, 
loose, blind, find, fine, reel, feel, lend, loan, need, feed, land, 
stand, heat, eat, free, see, play, slay, may, call, fall, fell, bind, 
bound, come, welcome, hive, strive, live, give, rise, raise, tell, 
toll, lie, lay, seat, set, sit. 

Finite and 'Not Finite. 

375. Vekbs are divided, according to their relation to 
subjects, into finite and not finite. 

376. A Finite Verb is a verb that predicates the act 
or state of its subject. 

Ex. — The plant grows. John has arriveil. I mn alone. 

377. A verb that is not finite, does not predicate the 
act or state of its subject. 

"The plant jTTouiinj." '■ John Sauin^ami-ei/."," Formed) ftc alone ' 
Ol>scrve the diSucenc:: botween these pbiEigea mid the pTeoedlng BCnteucH, n 370. 
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318. Verbs tliat are not finite, may be divided into 
two classes ; Infinitives and PaHiaiples. — See p. 158. 

Transitive and IntranBitive. 

379. Veebs are divided, according to their relation to 
oljjocts, into transitive and intranHtive. 

380. A Transitive Verb is a verb that has an object, 
or requires one to complete the sense. 

Ex. — "The lightning struck the oak." (Struck what?) 

"I ineui hba well, and every truant knew" [Jim]. -^ 6olds7nitli. 

TtanBlllTB THbs are used in tnofonos.— Soo Toico, p. 13. 

381. An Intransitive Verb is a verb that does not 
have or require an object. 

Ex. — Birda Jl;/. Eoaes Uooin. Gaanblers cheat. 

382. Aa intransiiive verb that does not imjily action or 
exertion, is sometimes called a neuter verb. 

Ex. — The ocean is deep. The book lies on the table. 

383. The same word is sometimes used as a transitive 
verb, and sometimes as an intransitive, 

" The prince succeeds the katg." " In every project he succeeds." 

384. A verb usually transitive may become intran- 
sitive, when the chief design is to set forth tlie act, and 
to leave the object uidsnown or indefinite. 

Ex. — " She reads well." " Ho rides out every day." 

385. A verb usually intransitive may become tran- 
sitive, — 

1. When it is used in a causative sense. 

Ex. — " To march annies"; I e., to cause them to march. 

2. When the object is like the verb in meaning. 
Bx. — " To live a righteous life." "To die a miserable death." 

3. In cei-tain poetical expressions. 

Ex. — " And eyes teulrei/ 1 Zoue to eyes that spake again." — Byrnn. 
" The lightnings jtosftei a brighter curve." — Thomson. 
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128 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

4. In certain idiomatic expressions, 

Ex. — "I laughed \ myself ho^Tsc." " He skpt | Inrimelf trenry." 

386. Sometimes the object is combined with the rerb 
BO closely as to mate in sense almost a part of it. 

Ex. — To lake care of; to % hold of; to helMni: oneself. 

A similar remark applies soraelimes to other words used witli verbs. 

387. Some verbs, mostly of asking or teaching, are 
followed by two objects, each of which they can govern. 

Ex. — "She taugtit me grammar" ; i. e, she tauf^fet me and aW 
taught iframmar. In parsing, however it 13 piobably better to sup- 
ply a pvepoaition ; aa, " She taught gramaiar tu me , or, ' bhe taught 



388. Some verbs are followed by two objects, of whicli 
one is governed by the preposition to or for understood, 
and the other by the verb. 

Ex. — "Sbe gave me a hook"; i. e., she gave a book to me. 

Tlio object governed by the verb ia called the direct ol'ject; tho 
object governed by the preposition understood, is called the indirect 

S89, Some verbs are followed by two objects that ara 
in apposition. 

Ex. — " They made Um caplain." — See ^ 292, 

Prineipal and Auxiliary. 

S§0. Verbs are divit^ed, in regard to the chief mode 
of combining them, into principal and auxiliary. 

391.- A Principal Verb is a verb tliat expresses by 
itself the act or state, or the chief part of it. 

" He studies." " He may have shidicd." Study is a principal verb. 

392. An Auxiliary Verb helps other verbs to ex- 
press their grammatical properties. 

Ex. — "Ho iras captured." (Voice.) " He con learn." (Mood) 

yornn esplanatiouof auxiliary verbs, see p. 148. 
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PROPERTIES OF VERBS. 
393. Verbs have voice, mood, tense, person, anel number, 

VOICE. 

3S4. Voice is that property of verbs wliich sliows 
ivliether tlie subject does, or receives, the act. 

S95. There are two voices ; the active and the passive. 

388. A verb is in the active voice, when it represents 
its subject as acting. " He watches." 

397. A verb is in the passive voice, when it represents 
its subject as acted upon. "He is watched." 

Most transillvo verbs imply action ; 'fliit a few — as, resemble, own, 
and have — do not imply action. Such a v«rb is in tlie aciwe voice, 
when it relates to an object; and in the passive, when it has the 
object for its subject. 

398. Voice is a property tliat belongs to transitive 
verbs only. 

399. A fe^v intransitive verbs are sometimes used in 
the passive form. 

This is a. French idiom, and the verbs are not passive.. 
Ex. — " He is faUen." " She is gone." " The melancholy daja 
ere come." Equivalent to has /alien, lias gone, have come. 

(bs lattei', the miad dwells on tbe ut ; In tbe fttcmer, on Che state of thlDgs nCier the aot. 

400. A few intransitive verbs can be made passive, 
when combined with a preposition or other wovd. 

Tho vrholo phrase should be called a compound passive vei-b. 
Ex. — " ffwi Monmouth really been sent for?" — Macaidag. 
" Colonel Butler was accoi-dingly written to." — Jroing. 
So, " My claim vias lost sight of " ; i- e-, disregarded. 
The modifying word is so closely blended Ju sense with the verb, 
that it seems to make a part of it. 
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130 ENGLiSE GRAMMAR. 

401. Transitive verbs are sometimes passive, even in 
the active form. 

Ex. — "This field plougla well." "Your poem readg sraoothly." 
"Wheat sells, is selling, is Bold for a doUai' a busbel." " The fortress 
taas bmlding." — Irving. And probably, " An ax to grind." 

Most suth verbs denote merely the capac'Uy to receive tlie act in 
the way speciAed; and when this is the meaning, some grammarians 
call them simply intransitive verbs. 

402. The object of tlie active verb is made the subject 
of the passive. 

"IVe caught these partridgm. These partridges were caught by us. 

W. We were shown some very curious fossil remains. 

A verb is generally maiie passive by combining the corresponding 
tense or part of the verb 6e with the perfect participle of a transitive 
verb; as, mas, was broken. " The pitcher was broken." 

403. SometJmes the object of the preposition is made 
the subject of tlie passivj verb. 

Ex. — "If you wear that coat, people will laugh at you," 
'' If yo\x wear that coat, you wiU lie laughed aW 
" He was smiled on {Jdvored"] by fortune." 

404. "We may use, at pleasure, either the active voice or 
the passii-e. The following are the chief advantages of having 
both forms : — 

1. To enrich language in variety of expression. 
Ex. — Snow protects plants. Plants arc protected by snow. 

2. To avoid the confusion which is apt to arise from 
introducing different subjects into the same sentence. 

Ex. — "I went to the river, was ferried over, and saw the proces- 
sion." Make tuas ferried active by introducing another subject, and 
you can easily notice the bad effect. 

3. In t]ie active voice, to make the doer and the act 
prominent. 

Ex. — Wasldngloi defended our country. 

4. In the passive voice, to make the result and the 
act prominent, or to .avoid mentioning tlie doer. 
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Ex. — "The work mas tlone, nevertheless." "My watch wai 
stolen." I may not know, or may not wish to say, who atole it. " The 
ship was stranded." It might be very tedious to give the causes : to 
Ktate the result is sufBcient. 

MOOD. 

405. Mood is that property of verbs wliicli shows 
how the act or state is referred to its subject. 

camnumded i oi aa bumalbiae amrely asiamtd, and not pftdicaifd. 

406. There are four mooda ; tlie indicative, the suh- 

Junetive, tiie potential, and the imperative. 

Most graminarians cull the infitatim ttie iit^tUUve mood, thus nis.kii^ ttve 
moods; and some call the parlie^itB tiia pOi'tic^ial mood, thus making six 
motida. Infinilives and participles may be citnsidered a mood ; but it seems 
to us that they are sufficiently diBtin£ui:iLcil by being called in/iailives luid 
participUs, 

Indicative Mood. 
The Indicative Mood denotes what is real. 

407. A verb in the indicative mood expresses an actual 
occurrence or fact. 

Ex. — Iwent. JtsiioiM, "Moseaiww God'a first pen." — Bacon. 
4C8. The indicative mood can be used interrogatively. 
Ex. — " ' Is he in the army, then ? ' said my uncle Toby." — Sleme. 

469. A doubt, condition, or inference, assumed as a 
fact or expressed iu indicative time, must also be in tha 
indicative mood. 

Ex. — If I am deceived, I am ruined. 

If I u.'as deceived, I did not know it. 
This will produce a quarrel, when be relurns- 
W. Thoughhefcehelplessnow, bo will not remain so. Seep. 160. 
Which phrase, if it mean any thing, means paper-money. — 

Atlantic Monthly. 
If he haee a rival, it is Mrs. Barbauld. — Coleridge. 
Sho'doubWd whether this icere not all delusion. — Irving. 
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Subjunctive Mood. 
The Subjnnctive Mood denotes what is 
ISO. A verb in the Bvlyunctive mood may express, — ■ 

1. A future contingency. 

Ex. — " If I J70, 1 shall gonlone." "Beware lest thou faU." 
W. If any mHmber alwenta himself, be shall pay a dollar. 

He will maintitin his suit, though it costs bim hia whole estate. 

2. A mere wish or supposition. 

" O had I the wings of a dove 1 " But I have not, 
" O that I were as when my mother preaaed me to ln-.r bosom, and 
sung the warliie deeds of the Mobawks!" But lam not. 
" Were I in your condition, I would remain." 
" Had I been in your condition, I would have remained." 
W. O that I was at homtf. I wish I was at home. 

He talked to me as if I was a widow. 

Was there not another reason, I would object. — P. Henry. 

3. A mere eonclusiori, conception, or consequence. 
Ex. — "It !oere useless to resist." (Would be.) 

" He had need all circumspection." — Millon. 

That Is. he wouid havi iwcii of kU circninapection. 

" If it were done when it is done, then 'twere well 

It were done quickly." — Shakespeare. 
" Had more time been given, my translation had been bet- 
ter." — Bryden. 
Collaqnialism 1 "I^irf much rather 6b myself the slave."— CSunpei-. 
To the pure subjunctives of eonckision, good writers now gen- 
erally prefer the subjunctive pote.ntlal forms; as, wovld be, would 
have heen, should he, etc 

ill. The subjmictive moocl, being mental, is generally 
applied to the suppositions and conclusions in reasoning 
and wishing. 

" Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
Tliere ivere no need of arsenals and forts." ~ Longfellow. 
81nca reasoning always implies two parts, a premise oiid a coaelusion, — 
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A clause with a subjunctive verb either haa or implies another 
clause; and hence tho mood is cailed subjunctive, which manas joinetl 
dependcntis to sumelhing else. 

412. When the subjunctive mood refers to present or 
past time, it generally implies a denial of the fact ; when 
to futui'e time, that the fact is uncertain or contingent. 

413. The subjunctive mood uses be in stead of am, are, 
and is; wereinstead of was; and generally undergoes no 
change of form throughout the same tense. 

To a, verb in the Bubjunctive mood, should or some other auxiliary 
verb can generally be understood; as, "If thou ever return, thou 
fihouldst be thankful " ^ If thou s/ioulcisi ever return, fhou shoaldst 
bo thankful. 

414. Jf, though, lest, unless, except, whether, that, till, 
or a similar word, generally precedes and indicates the 
subjunctive mood, 

Es. — If I were. If I had liecn. 

415. By placing the verb or its auxiliary before the 
subject, the conditional word can generally be omitted. 

Ex.— Were I,?ov If 1 were. Had I been, i-x If I had been. 

416. The subjunctive mood haa three tenses: the 
present, the past, and the past-perfect; which are gen- 
erally equivalent in time to a future tense, a present 
tense, anil a past tense. 

rresent (Fnture, ta "me) ■ "it ho be at hume, I shiiH speak to him." 
PsBt (Present, in Kine); "If beicerc at homo, 1 would speBklo Win." 
Past-parfeot (Plat, m time) : " Hnrf be been at tome, I "onid liavc spoken to bim," 
Iheae b:iueB are EulBctent, 7^ needed, for aU the purposea or this mood. Most eram- 

lime ( sulyuBcHTC la otigin, and aubjuTictive in ByMut. 
The past sabjanctlFe roxs somstlnua t-e called tbe ind^nite subJuaoUre ; and tba 

Tho outer or real world impresses itself so vividly and with such 
distinutnesa upon Che mind, that the indicative mood haa two tenses 
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for each great period of time ; but the subjunetive mood, being ap- 
plied to wiiat is more vague and less important, has and needs but 
one tense for each period. Somelimea other tenses, eipacially the 
perfect, are found in this mood; but such forms are antiquated, and 
not considered necessary to modern English. 

There is one thing about the subjunctive mood that is remarltable. 
Obliged to borrow the tenaes of the indicative mood, and unable to 
vary them sufliciently in form, it adopts for eaeh period of time the 
tense of the prior period, in order to avoid expressing the matter-of- 
fact sense denoted by the indicative mood ; because we can not now, 
for instance, do a past acL Thus the past-perfect tense becomes 
simply a past tense ; the past, a present ; and the present, a future. 

Potential Mood. 
Tlie Potential Mood expressLs oui chief lelations to 
acts or states, either indicatively or subjunctnely, 
Ex. — "I could not go yesterday"; tidtcalne in tme. 

"J would go now or to-morrow auhju i I ae in time. 
That is, the tenses of this mood, especiallj m time torrespond 
sometimes with the indicalive mood, and sometimes w th the subjuno- 

417. A verb in the potential mood may express, — 

1. Power, ^^1 can go" ^'■l could go" 

2. Possibility, "It wiffl)/ mm." *^\i miglit rain" 
S. Liberty or permission. " You may yo." 

4. Incliuation. *^1 would go." 

5. Duty. "I should go." 

6. Necessity. " I must go." 

7. A wish. " May jo\i prosper," 

OcoasioQalij', this mood expresses other relatioTis, as landeiicy, 
adaptation, consequence, contingence, etc. ; and in some expressions 
the relational sense is eo nearly Joet that the mood is almost indica- 
tive or subjunctive. 

418. The potential mood can be used interrogatively. 
Ex. — " Mvst 1 endure all this ? " 
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419. Tho signs of the potential mood sire may, can, 
must, might, could, would, and should. 

Sluill in the sense of muil, ojid wiU when it expresses Tqlltlon, belong rather 
to tlie potential mood than to the indicativa! but, to tivold tmuhlesorao dis- 
linotions, iliciy iire alivajs consideced as belonging to tho indicative mood. 

Imperative Mood. 
The Imperative Mood expresses our volitions, gen- 
ci-ally as commands. 

42ft, A vert in the imperatiiie mood may express, — 

1. Command. " John, dt up." 

2. Entreaty. " Forgive our trespasses." 

8. Exhortation, '■^Believe, reform, and be saved." 
4, Permission. " G-o in peace." 

421i The imperative mood is generally used only in 
the present tense and the second person. 
Ex. — " Charge, Chester, clcarge I" ^- Scotl. 

422. The suhject of a verb in tho imperative mood is 
thovi, you, or ye, generally understood. 

Ex. — " Know thyself" i™ Know Oiou thj'self. 

Sometimas the Imperative mood is found in the perfect tense ; as, "Have 
dime thy charms, thou iiateful, withered hag." — Bhaliesjitan. 

423. Sometimes the imperative mood is used in the 
first or the third person. 

Ex. — '^Somebody call my wife." — Shakespeare. 

" ' And rest tee here,' Matilda said." — Scott. 
" Laugh, (hose who can, weep those who miny." — Td. 
" Wlwever cornea this way, beliold and tremble." — Polloh. 
Snoh eipfMBfons BTo generally ptetLcal (onna, preferred to Ihseoiomon impstallve i«(. 
The imperative let is often used with little or no reference to a 
person addressed; Eimply as a form of expression, to make known 
the will of the speaker; as, "Xei it rain," To let this he done 
evidently doos not dijpcnd on the power of the person addressed. 
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TENSE. 
iZi. Tense 13 that property of verbs wliich sliows the 
distinctions of time. 

TiAiB may be divided into present, past, and fuliire. Presest 
TiMC, strictly speaking, can denote but a moment of duration ; yet 
longer periods, extending into both the future and the past, ai'e oft«n 
considered present ; aa when ive say, this day, this tveek, this year, this 
centwy, in our lifeiime. Past Timb begins from the present, and 
goes back as far as our thoughts can wander, Futttre time begins 
from the same point, and goes forward to a similar estent. In eauh 
of tbese periods, an act may bo considered either as merely taking 
place or as completed, thus making the six lenses. 

Read the following both down the page and across it : — 
^Present. Past. Futnre. 

I write 1 wrote I shall write 

J have written I had written I shall have written,. 

■i25j There are six tens^: the present, the present- 
perfect; tlie ^asi, XhB pmt-perfect; t\iQ future, and the 



Tho Umn ptifect and pluferfect taas Blao be naei in slGid of present^erfecl and 
bocaiias to Uie ELuq nhlch Uiey denote. 

Present Tense. 
428. Present Indicative. A verb in tho present 
tense of the indicative mood may denote, — 

1. A present act or state. 

Ex. — The grass is grotoing. This is a warm day, 

2. A present habit or custom. 

Ex, — He chews tobacco. People go to thurch on Sunday. 

3. An unchangeable truth. 

Ex. — Heat mells snow. Y'lrtae produces happiness. 
W, The Doctor said that fever always produced thirst. 

Ho said it was forty miles from Baltimore to Washington. 

Such acts or stntes are truths InhennC Id tho nntiK or things, nnd therefore hElong not 
only to present time, but to all time. SliioB We liio, howeirer, only ia present lime, aoil 
us motlly conc=CHe.l with Ihia -period, the present tenna is pniternnl. 
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4. A past or future transaction, wIiicH is thus pre- 
fionted with {^eater viTidness or certaintj^. 

Ex. — "On Linden , when the sun waa low, .... 

The combat deepens. On, ye brave ! ' — Campbell. 
" The Guard ttV'/ev suireiiders ; hdies!" !. c, will never, etc. 

5. Some characteristic of an author, as observed in his 
works now existing, 

Ex. — Seneca reasons and moralizes well. Milton is sublime. 
42?. The present subjimctive imphes future time. 
Ex. — If it rain, our flowers will live. 

It is necessjirj' that the messenger be sent as soon as possible. 
428. The presenS potential is present or future ia 
regard to both the mood and the act or state. ■ 
Ex, — He mai/ be coming. I can pay you next Chi'istmlis. 
439. The present imperative is present in regard to 
the mood, and futiu-e in regard to the act or state. 
Ex. — " Return soon." "I aaid, Go; and he went." 

It has little or nothins to do with lime, biu oxutias™ maxly Uie Bill of tlic spcakn lu K- 
ganl to cbE jKraan aAiiteaeA, 

Present-perfect Tonse. 
43S. Present-perfect Indicative. A verb in tiie 
present-perfect Unsa of the indicative mood may repre- 
eeiit something, — 

1. As completed in present time. 
Ex. — I liave^nished the work. 

2. As connected with present time. 

Ex. — "Tiiey^Que been married twenty years." And still i-cmain so. 
W. They continue with us now threo days. 

4SI. An act may bo connected with present time, — 

1. By the present oxistcnco of the doer. 
Ex. — "I lane oH^cii reml Virijil." And I still live, and may read 
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2. By the present continuance of the act or state. 

Ex. — "Thus has it [the ihansippi} Jlo>md for ages." And it 
still flows and flows. 

3. By the present existence of the result. 

Ex. — " Cieero has WTUten orations' Cicero is dead, and tlie 
%TritiDg is past, t)ut tlie orations still exiat. 

4. By the presence of some important circumstance. 
Ex, — " Many importint oi enta liai i' happened \ during this year." 

" On this island several duels have bcenjoughc." Time and place yet 
remcdning. 

i32. The present-perfect potential is present or 
ftiture in regard to thq mood, and presents the act or 
state as relatively past. 

Ex, — "The child nuxij have fallen into the well." "By iLat time 
he maj Jiave ^one atead of you." 

Past Tense. 

433. Past Indicative. A verb in the past tense of 
the indicative mood denotes, — 

1. Simply a past act or state. 

Ex. — "He vxis fishing ivhen I saw him." "If he over was rich." 

2. Sometimes a past habit or custom. 

Ex. — " Tlie eoocl Umes when the farmer enlerlmtmd the traveler without 
pny, when heinnffilhim to tarry, and join in IhuchnEe, and when Cbristmita 
und Fourth of Jniy tuers EeasoQfl of festivity, have passed away." — Beatan. 

434. The past subjunctive denotes present or in- 
definite time, and it generally denies the act or state. 

Ex. — If I viej-e rich, I would give freely. 
W. He runs as if he was running for life. 

433i The past potential may be present, past, or 

future, in regard to both the mood and the act or state. 

It represents the act or state as real, contingent, or denied. 

"Hb iBOidd(jo yesterday," "He mould go now or to-morrow, if ho could" 
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Sometimes it denotes a past habit or custom. 
Ex. — " Tlierc would she sil and rvecp for hours." 
Past-pei'fect Tense. 

436. Past-perfect Indicative. A verb in the pasi- 
perfect tense of tho indicative mood represents somctliing 
as completed or ended in past time. 

Ex. — " Here a small cabin had been creeled." 

W, And he that was dead, Bat up, and began to speak. 

437. The past-perfect sntojunctive or potential 

denotes simply past time, and denies the act or state. 
Ex. — " If I had been at homo, I should have gone." 

ruture Tonso. 

438. A verb in ^e future tense denotes, — 

1. Simply a future act or state. 

Ex. — " The snow wQl melt" " I slidl be busy this evening." 

2. Sometimes a future habit or custom. 
Ex. — " The steer and lion at one crib shaU meeL" 

Puturo-porfeot Tense. 

439. A verb in the future-perfect tense represents 
something as completed in future time. 

Ex. — The house, when finished, loill have cost a fortune. 
W. Tills was four j'ears ago next August. — Scliool Repoi-t, 
Hext Christmas I shall be at school a year. 

General Bemarks. 

440. The tenses of the suhjunctive mood, in order to 
be dbtinguished better from the tenses of the indicative, 
move forward in time. 

llldioative:"IfI'™" — unw. "iriicas" — Injiaattlme. "I Aai ftcfnlhrrc"— 
before » tertaln past lime. 
OttbjOBOtive! "ItlSe" — hcfPafKr. "Ill mere " — now. " Had 1 Seen Uicrc "— 
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441> The tenses of tlie potential mood, when used sub- 
juiictively, also move forward in time. 

Ex. — "I should iMnk you miyht risk it " ; i. e., noio or Jiereafter. 

442. Sometimes when, till, before, as soon as, whoever, 
whatever, or a similar term, cames tlie present or tlie 
present-perfect tense into future time, 

Ex. — "When to covnes, I ahal! go-" " Catch what«vor conies." 
"When he has finislted the work, I shall pay him." 

A tense is Bometimes used to deny the same act or state of the 
subject ill a neighboring tense ; ag, " He has leen rich " ; i. e., he la 

The present, the past, and the future, are called the oisolute lenses ; 
and the present-perfect, the paat-perfect, and the future-perfect, the 
relative tenses, for these relate from one point of time to another. 
Somelimea the prominent idea in the absolute tenses is amply that a 
certain act or state exists; in the relatire tenses, that it is completed. 
Since the perfect passive participle generally implies 
completion, a passive verb in the absolute tenses is fre- 
quently equivalent in time to the corresponding relative 
tenses of the active voice. 

"My rose-bush is destroyed"; " Some ono kai dcilreiied toy rose-bush." 
" The coat wall then be finished " ; " Tlia ttiilor leill then haveJiitUheii tha coat." 

OhservB also the kindred analogy m the following psasiTe forms; — 
"Tbihoaaeiibmlding"; present. I So, " The honaenKisiaaifiiy"; imperfeol. 
"The house is JuiU"; completed- i " The house was baiU"^ oompleted- 

I^'OEMS OF THE TENSES. 

43.?. The Fonns of a Tense are the different ways 
!n which it can be expressed. 

Ex. — He strikes, does strike, is stritinfl, is straci:, slriielh. 
' 444. There are five forms ; the common, the emphaUo, 
the passive, the progressive, and the ancient, or the solemn 
style. 

415. The Common Form is the VGrb expressed in 
the most simple and ordinaiy manner. 

Ex. — 'fimc^s. He weat home. 
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4iO. The Emphatic Porm denotes emphasis, ex- 
pressed by tfo or did as a part of the verb. 
Ex. — I did aay so. Really, it does move. 

i>o Brf dill do DUt mnke ni^tfvo ptoptnitions emphsOc, but Blmply give a betlsr po- 
Da and dM do not maltii iutertogative propOBltims HnphuLc, but slinp)r give the ln- 

447. The Passive Form is that wUch is generally 
used to express the passive voice; and it is made by com- 
bining the verb he, or some variation of it, with the per- 
fect participle. 

Ex. — The oak vias skallered by lightning. 

" Tho meiancliolj' days are come." — Bryant. 

448. The Progressive Porm is that which expresses 
continuance of the act or state ; and it is made by com- 
bining the verb he, or some variation of it, with the pres- 
ent participle. 

Thifl ^rm, by spreading out, as IE were, tho act before tbe mtad, is Bometimes tdgbiy 
Tivid Bnd espresBlvo. 

Active: I wrote; 1 was writing. QhaU dancing. (Dances — trait) 

Passive : " 1 guessed tliat some miatliief was contriving." — -Swifi. 

" Where a new church U now building." — Everett. 

" While these affairs were troTisacting in Europe." — Bancroft. 

" Our chains are forging." — Wirt, as Patrick Henry. 

"Yankee Doodle was playing as I came in." — M. C. 

" Where the new rifle-practice aras being introduced." — AtLMonMy. 

" Your friend is being buried." -~ Harper's Mayadne. 
' " The shocking neolt^ism, ' The ship is being ealted.' " — MarsL 

" The parUcipial tbro) [ioBn. and psrt.1 Is. [o most Ispguagea, a stncablinfr-blocli. (ftueiT 
nir the puiists ^ Oi^htl latba- to say, A blaol[-lhat-i9.ta^iig-stuiubted-at!}"— MorM. 
Far Bdditioniil remarks on Ibis subject, see pp. SOT and S16. 

The progi'Sssive form can eenerally be applied only to those acts or 
states which admit of intermiBSions oncl renewals. Permonent mental 
acts or stales, and unchangeable truths, can therefore be seldom expressed 
in it. We can not say, ■' I am respecting him," "lam understtiadmg you," 
" The air is having wtif^iit" ; but wo must say, " I reaped liim," " I andcr- 
■sliiiid you," ■" The ail" Aas iveight." 
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449. The Ancient Form is an okl common form that 
ia still rotainocl in the solemn style. 

It has the ending (, st, or esl, for the eecond person Bingnlar; 

th or eth in stead of s or es, for the third person singular ; and 

generally uses thou or ye in stead of you. 

This form occurs in the Bible, in prayer, in sermons, and in poetry, 
Ex. — " Thou barb'dsl the dart." " Adversity /a toref/j no man." 
Doth is used for the auxiliary does, and doelh for the verb does. 

Haih and sailh are contractions of havetli and saysth. 

450. Interrogative. A proposition is made interroga- 
tive, generally by placing the verb, or some part of it, 
before tho nominative, 

Ex. ^ " Knoie ye the land ? " " Have you seen him ? " 

451. Negative. A proposition is made negative by 
placing not after the verb or after the first auxiliary. 

Ex. — " I knoia not." " It covM not liave been known." 

A participle or an infinitive h expressed negatively, gGneraliy by 
placing not before it; as, "JVoi to know some things is an honor." 
"Not hearing of him, we returned." 

Some proposidons ere both interrogative and negative. Negative ques- 
tions generally imply something contrmy to the speaker's belief, or ask for 
confirmation. Both affirmative and negaiire questions are unswercd by no 
or yes alike. " Did Tou go ? — No." " Did jou not go. — No." 

"And did they not catdi you, then? — Ho, thank Heaven ! " — Garrick 

PERSON AND NUMBEK. 

452. The Person and Number of a verb are its form 
to suit the person and number of its subject. 

E.t. — I am. Thou art. He is. We are. 
Verbs Lavo, like their anbjecls, three pei^ons and two numbers. 
i53i A finite verb must agree with its subject, in 
person and number. 
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1S4. I, iJiOU, you, Tie, she, it, we, and tliey, either are tlie 
subjects of finite verbs, or they can represent all otlier 
Bubjects in person and number, 

43d. Thou generally reqiiires the verb, or tlie first 
auxiliary, to end ivith est, st, or t. 
" Thou knoivest tliat thou didst the deed." " Thou art the inEin." 
"When the termination required by thou would bo harsh, it ia some- 
tjmea omitted, especially in poetry. 

" O Tliou my voice inspire, 
Who totichsd Isaiah's hallowed lipa with fire." — Pops. 
" Perhaps thou noticed on thy way a little orb." — Pollok. 
In the imperative mood, thou does not require &v\y variation 
in tlie foiTii of the verb. 

456. He, she, or it, requires that the verb, in the pres- 
ent indicative, shall end with 8 or es, ih or etk. 

Ex. — ■ Ho has, or haOi. She teaches, or teoehelh. 

457. In the plural number the verb has the same form 
for all the persons. 

Ex. — We jm-ile. You torile. They write. 

The agreement of the verb with its subject, and the agreement of 
the pronoun with its antecedent, make the chief syntax of the Eng- 
lish language ; let u9 therefore consider, — 

1. The person of the subject or antecedent. 

2. The number of the subject or antecedent. 

S. The terms relating to the subject or antecedent, wliich do not 
affect the form of the verb or pronoun, 

1, Peraon. 
438. When two or more nominatives or antecedents, 
differing in person, are talten together, or are connected 
merely by and, the verb or pronoun prefers the first per- 
son to the second, and the second to the third. 
Ex. — " You and I," oi," You, h^,!axA I" =^Wc; "Yon s,nd he "^^Yau. 
"James and I haoe recited I our lessons." 
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459. When two or more nominatives, differing in per- 
son, are taken separatelj, or connected by or or nw, tlie 
verb prefers the nominative next to it. 

Ex. — "You or I am to blame"; better, Either you ore to blame, 
or I am. " Tbou or thy frioDda are to make reparation." 

W. He or jou is tbu cause of my trouble. 

2. Singular Subject o-r Antecedent, 
4G0« Tiie following subjects or antecedents are singu' 

1. A singular noun or jjsi'onoun denoting a single ob- 
ject. 

Ex. — The fire fruras. John is at home. 

2. A singular collective noun denoting a group of ob- 
jects as one thing. 

Ex. — " His family is large, yet he supports it." 

W. The army of Xerxes were vanquished by the Greeks. 

3. A plural noun denoting but one thing. ' 

Ex. — The " Pleasures of Hope " uras writlen by Campbell. 

W. Young's " Niglit Thoughts " are a gloomy but instruodve poem. 

4. Two or more nouns joined by and, yet denoting 
but one person or thing. 

Ex. — Yonder Uves a great Echolar and statesman, 
" Why is dust and aahea [man] proud 'i " 
Goldsmith's " Edwin, atid AngeUna " is a beautiful poem. 

5. Sometimes two or more singular substantives, joined 
by and and denoting different tilings, but taken as one 
whole, 

Ex. — '^Wooing, wedding, and repenlinff,\u 3, &:o^h jig, a. measave, 
and a cinque paoe."-i^ Shakespeare. Here is seems to be proper, as 
referring fo the three things taken in a certain owler aa one whole, 
" Descent and fall to us is adverse," — Milton. 
So, " To Iwn andjiee \ teas now impossible." — Irving. 
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6. A singular substaiitivCj or a pliraso of two or more, 
modified by eaah, every, either, neither, many a, or no. 

Ex. — "Every house awis hwned; and every man, woman, and 
child, vKts killed." — Bwke. 

"No rank, no fortune, no honor, mates the guilty happy." — Blatr. 
"Full many a flower is boi-n to blush unseen."— Gmj. 
W. No crop, no house, and no fence, were left. — Newnpapcr. 
Every heart and eye were filled with pity. — CrDly. 

7. Two or moro singular substantives joined by or or 
tior. 

" Tuesday, Wednesday, or Thursday, was the appointed day." 

" To foi'salce a friend, or to divulge his secrets, is mean." 

" Neither precept nor discipline is so forcible as example." 

" Nor eye nor listening ear an oh^ect finds." — Young. 

W. Kcitlier poetry nor criticism have emerged from pedantry. 

Edinburgh Review. 

8. A series of substantives placed after a verb, when 
tbe verb, for the sake of emphasis, agrees only with the 
first, aud is understood to each of the rest. 

" Thine ts the kingdom, and the power, and the glory." — Bible. 
"There i» Concord, and Lexington, and Bunker liill, and there 
they will remain forever." — Websler. 

Tlie pronoun Oiey, in this last esainple, seems to nfford, in regard to pro- 
nouns, ail cxoeption to the genersl principle ; but it is obvious that tiiis ap- 
parent escoption (irises simply from adifibi'eut vieiv Ihat is takeu of tlio sense. 

S. Plural Subject or Antecedoat. 
Ml. The following subjects or antecedents are plu- 
ral : — 

1, A plural substantive that denotes two of more ob- 
jects, or that is plura! in sense. 
Ex, — The fires bitm. The ashes haoe lost \ iheir'iiv.nt. 
"W. Here is five or six barrels that you may take. 

There was not more than ten or (ill.cea pei-sung present 
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2. A collective noun that is singular in form, but plu- 
Tal in idea. 

Ex. — " The council were dioided in their opinions." 

Ex.- — ^"The miyority are handsome, and of large stature." 
Ihit la, tbe IndividuiJ JBlandeia of this mnjorit/ ore ao. — See EUio'B Polynesian Res. 
W. The public is rospectfnlly invited. 

The multitude eagerly pursues pleasure. 

3. A singular nouii, used, hy synecdoche, for a plui-a!. 
Ex. — Forty Ttead of cattle wer^ i/raxaig on the meadow. 

4. Two or more suhstantivcs connected by and, and 
denoting different persons or things, 

Ex. — " John, James, and William, [-= the boys,] are studying." 

" You, he, and I, [= we,] are allowed to go." 
"To love our enemies, to mind our own business, and to relievo 
the distressed, are things oftener praised than pracfJaed," 
W. Where is your slate and pencil? 

Is j-our father and mother at home ? 

^ere was at least he and I, who did not recite. 

6. A singular and a plural substantive, or two or more 
plurals, joined by or or nor. 

"The king or his advisers were opposed to that course; while 
neither the prince nor bis inends were prepared to defend it." — Hume. 

Somelimes the verb agrees with the nearest nominative ; as, 
" Where tliere is an infant or iiifanls who are yet," etc. — Mo. Statutes. 

4. Terras that do Not Affect the Form of the Tetb or Fionoun. 
462, The following terms do not affect the form of the 
verb or pronoun : — 

1, An adjunct to the nominative. 
Ex. — " The long row of elms was magnificent." 

So, " Six months' interest w due." 
W. The chief portion of the exports consist of silbs. — Newspaper. 
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2. A terra in ajiposition. 

Ex. — "Love, aad love only, is the loan for love." 
W. The Bible, or Holy Scriptures, are the best book. 

3. A predicate-nominative. 

Ex. — " J u«» eyes to the blind, and feet was /to tBc lame." — Bible. 
" His Tueal [food] was locusts and wild honey." — Jb. 
" The people are a many-headed boast," — Pope. 
W. The Crown of virtue are peace and honor. 
It is sometimes difficult to determine which of the nominntives 19 the Eub- 
ject, or to which nominftliva a relative claUEe Bhonld be referred. The seiisa 
is Iho heet guide. " The wuges of ain it death." Here aagea is the nomina- 
tiva to IS. " J am the general, a^io fommaiiiZ j™ " ; i. e., lam the geoeml. "I 
am the ganerai uJfto ccmmttntls yon " ; *('. e., I Bm yow EenerrU. 

4. A term set off parenthetically or emphatically. 
" This man (and, indeed, all such men) deserves death." 

'; Our slttlesmen, especially John Adams, iiave reacAeiZa good old age." 
" The carriage, as well as the horses, ioas mnch injured," 
Xlie su^ectalKlaTig to dlLfereat prapoflitlooa, aod the verb agrees nith thi: first subject. 
W. Our taxes, especially the military tax, is enormous. 
The house, as well as the furniture, were destroyed. 

5. An excepted or excluded term, or .a term that is ap- 
parently set aside for a more important or expressive one. 
Ex. — " Pleasure, and not books, is his delight." 

" Books, and not pleasure, are his delight." 
" Since none but thou can end it." — Milton. 
" Not only rage, but even murmurs cease." — Pope, abridged. 
" What black despair, what horror Jiils liis heart! " — Thomson. 
" Honor and virtae, nay, even interest demands a different course." 
"W. Industry, and not mean savings, produce wealth, 
Hothing but wai lings were beard. 



4S.3> Words must sometimes be supplied, to complete 
the siihjoct. 

Ex. — " Little and often fills the puree " = To put in little and 

ofcii, elc. "Dear and far-fetched tafor ladies"^ What ii dear, etc. 

It wmil! pri*ab1 J be quile m well ta pama Uia wbole phrase as a oonn, wilhoat sup- 
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461i A few verbs denote such acts or states that tlie 
language has no nouns suitable to be their subjects ; and 
these verbs are therefore accoianio dated in syiifax with 
the pronoun it. 

Ex. — " It raiTis." " It snows." " It thunders." 

but nol BranmaUi^ilr "< i liJr 'lis <lilllcally Is in the jnfamiiig of i(, nnd not in tba 

463> An Impersonal Verb is a verb that has person 
and number, without having a subject ; being generally 
a mere modifying form of expression. 

Ex. — MaOdnks, meseems, frequently the imperative let, and some- 
times other imperatives; as, " There are, saj, a thousand languages 
and dialects ; " !. «., probably a thousand, etc. 

erallj^ speakiig. the [leople arc In good dircumBLinces." 
Let us nest notice by nliat maana all tiie fotegoiog proponlea ot ?erlja are eKpteised. 

AUXILIARY VEEBS. 
466. The auxiliary verbs express voice, mood, tense, 
person, and number. 

«Vf impoaifaons) ; and they are naeil as the proaouns or pro-verUs to other terhs. 

i67. The auxiliary verbs are be and its variations ; do, 
did; can, eould; have, had; may, might; must; shall, 
should; will, and would. 

Be ia used to exprcas the verb in the passive and the progressive form; 
as, " The bouse is buUl." " The leaves are falling." It shows when or 
how the person or thing Kcists in the Blaio denoted bj the rest of the verb. 

Do and Did, except in negative or iuleir<^ative pioposilions, ore gen- 
orullj oacd to give emphasis io tlie verb ; as, " But when I do go,! choose 
to go as a kdy." — Mrs. Candle. They denote action indtiiaitely, wliich 
is made specific hy the rest nf the verb. 

Can und Conid are used lo express, — 

1. Ability. "I cnn carry the baakeL" 

2. rossibiliiy. " Ii can not be." It 13 impossible. 
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Have and Ilad arc used to expi'ess itispfrfect tensM. 

Ex. — Ihaoeseen, 1 had seen. 1 sliaU have seen. 
May and Slight ara used to express, — 

1. Ahility or probability. " I might have done it." 

2. Possibility or probftbility. " It miglil base been," " It mai/ ram." 

3. Permission. " You nrng ga." 
i. Wishing. "May yoQ prosper." 

SIlMt is used to express necessity. "Die X must." — U. IC White. 
Shall and Should arc used to set forth the act or state, — 
1. As a duty, as soaiotbing commanded or authorized, or as some- 
thing determined or resolved upon. 
Bx. — " Tiion skait lone thy neighbor as thyself." •' Toa sliouM cb^." 
" He shall stag at honie." " They said, ' It slmll be done.' " 
" Shall I be left, forgotten in the dnst, 
When Fate, relenting, lets the flower revive ? " — Beattie. 
W. Will I be allowed.to occupy this eeatl 

3. Aa something compelled hy circumstances, especially wben the 
subject is of the first person. 

Ex. — " J slioU be drowned; for nobody will help me." 
W. I will suifer, if I do not tahe my overcoat. 

We would then be obliged to retreat. 
3. As something future or contingent, hut without reference to fhe 
will of the subject, and especially when the subject is of tlic first 

Ex. — "I shall call to sec you this evening." 

" Should yoa meet any of my friends, remember ma to them." 
" Do yon think the hook will sell ? — I should thinlc so." 
" Whoever sAoS Hioiife this rule, shall [IT 1] be pnnished." 
"Tes, my son; you shall often ^'nt/ the richest men the meanest." 
— Tattler. Tlial is, this faet will often force itself upon your 
notice. An obsolescent but good use of the word. 
W. Will I find you hem when I return 1 — See also T[ 1, 

Would we hear a good sermon if we would go f [land, 

Isabella promised a pension to the first seaman who wonid discover 
The various meanings of s]iall tend to make it very expressive in 
prophecy, 

Ex. — " Earth shall by angel feet be trod. 

One great garden of her Godi" — CWy {on the Millennium). 
"Beware of the day when tlic Lowlands shaUmeel Ihee." — Campbdt. 
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Will and Would aro used to set forth the act or state, — 

1. As something proceeding fi"Om the will or nature of the BubjecL 
Ex, — " We will draiTt our deai'est veins, but thej s"holl be free," 

" I vxmld not live always ; I ask not w stay." 

" This wai do." "Haiill rata soon." "The cause iciHraf'se np armies." 
W. I shall go home, in spite of all opposilion." 

2. As something repeated from a steadfast inclination to do it. 
Ex. — " There mmld eho sit and we^ for hours." 

S. Simply as soracfhing future, wherever shall or shiiuld would 
imply compulsion; and hence especiedlj when, the subject is of the 
second or third person. 

Ex, — " You will be ridiculed for your eccentricity," 

" If he should go to church, he ibouW limr a good scrmoi." 

W. I believe that all these volunteers shall be sent away. 

Id conditional proposilions, shaU or eliouM must nearly always be ased 
to express simple futurity or contingence ; for isiU and would in such pro- 
positions generally refer to the will of the snbjecl. 

Ex. — "If I sliall have been." "If jott siiali huBe been." "When ha 
eliall go." " Whoever shall say so," 

468, Auxiliary verbs are often convenient when we wish to 
express the verb interrogatively, negatively, or elliptically. 
Ex. — "Do you know Ljdia Flare? " Placed before the nominative. 
"Can you go?" " I do not want hia company." (See page 141.) 
" If man will not do justice, God wiU " [do justice], 
" They herd cattle, and raise corn, just as we used to da ; i. e., to herd 
cattle and raise com. Do is sometimes thus used as a sort of pro-verb Co 
represent on active verb or a phrase. 

J69> Be, do, and have, and sometimes other auxiliaries, are 
used also aa principal verbs. They are thus used when not 
combined with a principal verb expressed or understood. 
Fkikcipal. AcrxniART. 

"I iDDs sick." " I (cns made sick." 

" He does well." " He do e s write well." 

"She has nothing." "She has teamed nothing." 

470. The auxiliaries do, have, may, can, must, will, and shdl, 
generally accord best with one another, and with the present 
tenses ; the auxiliaries did, had, might, could, would, and sliould. 
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generally accord best with one another, and with the past 
tenses. 

Es. — " Wiial Natare has denied, fools wiU purane." — Young, 
What Naiaro had denied, he would pursue. 

"W. If I lend jou my horse, I should hava to borrow ono mjself. 

To tbe foregoing paragrapli tiere are many exceptions. 

INFINITIVES. 

431 • An Infinitive is a form of the verb tliat generally 
begins with to, and tliat expresses tlie act or state without 
predicating it. 

Ex. — To lead, to have lad, to be led, to have been led. 

472, There are two infinitives ; tlie present and the 



Present Infinitive. 

473. The Present Infinitive denotes, — 

1, Simply the act or state. 
Ex. — " 7b toe is to serue." 

2. The act or state as present in regard to the word 
on which the infinitive depends. 

Ex. — " She semns \ to study r 

8. The act or state as futnre in regard to the word on 
which the infinitive depends. 

Ex. — " Man never is, but alwaj-s to be, blest." — Pope. 
W. I hoped to have heard from yau. 
I intended to hare said less. 
It was still in his power to havo refused. — Dryden. 

474. The present infinitive consists of to, combined 
■with the simplest form of the verb ; or of to he, with a 
simple participle. 

Ex. — To write, to be writing, to be written. 
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Perfect Infinitive. 

475. Tlie Perfect Infinitive represents tho act or 
state a3 completed at the time referred to. 

Ex. — " You seem \ to haoe come througb tlie rain." 

4J6. Tlie perfect infinitive consists of to have, or to 
have been, combined ivitli a simple participle. 

To have written, to hare been writing, to have been written. 

Ttie perfect inlinitive is so combined vntW tlie verb oughl, and sometimes 
wilh ilie vecb Jiave or was, that tlie whole expression is oquivnient io time 
to the post-perfect potential ; as, " I oiigld to lioiie goiii." And in the idioni, 
" I had like to have faUen overtionrd." — Smijl. And, probably, " I xnaa ta 
have ffona," implying, "I did not go," and considered incorrect by most 
grammarians, is allowable as belonging to tlie same analogy. — See p. 307. 
It is rematkablE lliat, in coniblmCion with moat of the ausiiisrj rerlia, the perfect Inflai- 
tire dies not imiily imieceileiit lime i and all the ftiregolug voiljs Beem tune Mleu InW 
the SMK- analogy. 

Syntax of Infinitives. 
477. An infinitive may express something, — 
As the OTUse. " I grieve to hear of your bad conduct." 
As the pirpose. " And foolc, who came Io scoff, remained to pray." 
As simply afalare or siiteejuart eceiU. " He fell to risn no more." 
As the respect v:lierem, " Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strihe." 
Aa&Aterminiition or obligalioti. "lain logo." "It is to be deplored, that,"et& 
As the manner. " All things went to suit me." 

As the supptfiotni nfa cooipariaoa. " Good cnongh to seit." " So mean as 
to be despised." 

378. An infinitive may be used, — 

Chiefly a5 a ew6. " Hu is supposed Io have goni." 

Partially as an adverb. " I came to sen you." (Came u^iy ?) 

Partially as an adjective, "An opportonity to sludi/." 

Partially as a noun. " To Sore learned the art, will he a plepstiro." 

\n combination irith all tho auxiliary verbs except iaue and be. "I did po] 

write." "Ican[to]s(KJy." 
Independendi/, for a clause or a sentence. " But, ioproceed," etc. 

479. Ill its substuEljve sense, the infinitive may be nscci,— 

{ls the milijeet of a verb. " To retreat was impossible." 
As the olijecl of a verb, " He wished Io retreat," 
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As Ihe object ofoliout, except, or but. " Ho 19 about M rdrent," 

As a predicole-nomiialire. " To sin is to suffer." 

As an apfosUive. " Delightfnl task I (0 rear tlic tcnJcv thought." 

480> An infinitive may be construed witli, — 
A noun. " Ho has the courage to ventiire." 
A/iranoim. " Hear *iHi speak." 
An adjeetive. " He is aaxioas to start." 
A veib. " Ho seems to prosper." " I cante to romam." 
An tufiier)). " Ho knows when to purchase." 

SlricHj- speaking, Oie whole phriae, icAen lo purcAate, appenfli on tnoits. 
A prepoaHion. " He is oioui to sell his farm." 
A ixmjmKtion. " He is wiser than (o believe it." 
&n interjection, ellipticallj. "0, 10 be in such a condition!" 

awicti)' apenking, Ihe intlnltJve phraae ia here used as n nominative independent, by 

Be is ofien combined with aboat and the infinitive, to express something 
as future and impending at the time referred lo ; as, " We icere | aboat to 

Be, in some of tho tenses, maybe combined with the ioBnitivo, to express 
determination or design ; as, " They are \ lobe soi/." 

Have is oAen combined with the infinitive, to express obligation or nc- 
cesaity ; as, " I ^aU, Sase | to pay it." 

The verbs seetn, appear, suppoie, etc., are often combined with tho infini- 
tive, to modify or soften the assertion ; as, " She seeias lo Icnoiii but little." 

181. To is omitted ivhen tho infinitive is com'oined witJi an 
auxiliary verb. 

Ex. — ■' He does [to] stud;/." ■' I con [(0] sladii " = I am able to study, 

182. To is omitted after the active verba Ud, make, need, 
hear, \ let, see, feel, and dare ; after let in tho passive voice ; 
sometimes after have, kelp, please, jind, and equivalents of see ; 
and sometimes after a conjunction, or in colloquial expressions. 

Ex. — " Let us [io] sing." " I heard him [to] st^ it." 
[It is] " Belter [to] lose tlian [to] be disgraced." 
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PARTICIPLES. 



483. A Participle is a form of tlie vorb tliat expresses 
the act or state without predicating it, and generally re- 
sembles an adjective. 

Ex. — "A tree, bending with fruit, fell to the groand." 
Observe liiM/ell, aad dM f<«iidin<;, prellcalM smnettaing or tree ; ilnt that the phiass, 

484. There are two participles ; the present and the 
perfect, each of which is either simple or compound. 

Present fartioiple. 

485. The Present Participle represents the act or 
state as present and continuing at the time referred to. 

Ex. — " Wc saw the moon rising." 

"Being tliaa wounded, he can not retnm to his regiment.'' 
486i The simple present participle is made by annex- 
ing in^ to the simplest fomi of the verb. 
Ex. — Catch, catching ; hide, hiding ; dig, digging. 
187. The simple present participle, of a transitive verb, 
is nearly always in the active voice. 

Ex, — " The bee, stinging the boy, soon set itself free." 

488. Ill some connections this participle can be used 
in the passive voice. 

Ex. — - " Virgil describes some spirits as bleaching in the winds, 
others as deansing [i, e., being cleansed^ under great falls of water, 
and othera as purging in Ere, to recover the primitive beauty and 
purity of their nature." — Addison. " I could easily see what was 
doing on the other side of the river." — Butuier. 
Perfect Participle. 

489. The Perfect Participle represents the act or 
state as completed at the time referred to. 

Ex. — "A fox, caught in a trap." 

" A fox, Juioing caught a hen, met the owner," etc. 
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iOQ. The simple perfect participle is made by annex- 
ing ed to tlie simplest form of the verb ; or it is an ir- 
regular form, given in the list of irregular verbs. 
Ex. — Pitch, yiicfted; give,c/iven; see, seen; teach, iauyftf. 

491. The simple perfect participle of a transitive verb 
is cither active or passive. 

492. It is in the active voice, when have in any of its 
forms is combined with it. 

Ex. — Having given. To have i^iven. I have r/iven. 1 had given. 
I shall have given. 

493. It is ill the passive voiee, — 

1, When it stands by itself. 

Ex. — " The apple eaten by Eve was the first temptation." 

2. When he in any of its forms, is combined with it. 
Ex. — " The apple "was gi,ven to Eve to be ealen hy her." 

494. The simple perfect participle of some verbs can 
be used as a present participle. 

Ex. — " He lireg lovd hy all." 

Compound Participle, 

495. A Compound Partieiple is one that consists of 
leing, having, or having been, combined with some other 
participle. 

Being, having, and Ttamng been, thus become auxiliary parti- 
ciples to other participles. 

Ex. — Written ; being written, Mving ioritt£n, having been vnitlen. 
49S. Being is used chiefly to express the present pas- 
sive participle. 

Ex. — "The soldier, leitig wounded, was earned to the hospital. 
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497. Having is ' used cbiefly to express the perfect 
active participle of transitive verbs, or to express the 
participle in time that corresponds to some perfect tense. 

Ex. — Jjoved, iaowff loced. "Having said this, he withdrew ",»m 
When he had said this, he withdrew. "■Hadng learned the lesson, 
yon may play " = Since or when you liave learned the lesson, etc. 

498. Having been is used chiefly to express the pei-- 
fect paj-ticiple corresponding to tlie compound present 
passive participle, or to the simple perfect passive parti- 
ciple that is present in time. 

" The soldier, luxving been lEouitded, was recf^nized by the seai".' 

Loved, havitig been loned ; occupied, lia-c'mg been occupied. 

Occasionally, tlio uuKitiary pariidples are used for other purposes, of 
which the principal are, to exclude predication, to distingaieh voice, to dis- 
tingnish causa from condition, to show more distinctly the participial aensc, 
end to give more distincCly the sense of a claass to the participial phrase. 

"This being p-oned, the conclusion is irreaistiblo." Pnmeil, ivithontie- 
ing, would seem to be a Unite verb, and in the active voice. " The army 
did not inarch, being ill proeided," implies cfluso ; " The army did not march 
ill peonided," implies condition. " Being admired anil applauded, sho be- 
came vain," is simply a little more forcible or formal than, "Admiral and 
applauded, she became vain." It is thus that simple and compoand parti- 
ciples approach so newly in meaning that they oiiiBomelimes ahnostequiv- 

A compound |iarticipb that consists of been placed between two pstli- 
dples that end each wilh isg, is frequently fottnd ; as, " Itaving been stand- 
ing." But a compound participle that consists of being combined with 
some other participle that also ends with ing, is seldom fonnil ; as, " lieing 
standing." Good writers generally prefer to thaugo the form of expres- 
sion; as, "The inhabitants, bein^ starting, surrendered"; better, "The 
inhabitants, b^ng in a slanHng condition, surrendered." 

From what has thus fat been said of participles, we may infer, — 

1. That ijitrmillive verbi have three participles, or jiarticipial forms, — the 
present, the perfect, and the oompoaud ; as, JJisinj, jibot, having nsen. 

Sisen U usea oblea? In oomblmtlon, having risen ia used oloao. 

2. That fronsitive verbs have ax partioiplsB, three iu each voice, — tho pres- 
ent, the perfect, and the compound; but that of these six the perfect active 
can be U!ed only in combination with fcife, ihus leaving but fire participles 
that can be uaeil alone. We may also observe tlial the compound paiticipla 
has three forms. 
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Ex.'^ AcnvE: SuUdlng, -baiU, haviaq ^ilt, 

PAsbiva: Being MiUt,baiU,himiig been ImiU. 
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Obserre hen that fteinj ftM«( is not onlj & somewhat oWinsy forio, but that ft Joes 

iwlled w Bern lo Its rim*. Obwrve also Ihot [he active frai/f has the same torm &a tiia 
paa^ra ; bus as the ijaasive waa anre nEsdea, the aoli'e built left tlie field to Uie pai- 
Biv6, mid Aauinif ImUl came in to Buppij the piMa of the totmec. 

Syntax of Participles. 
499. A participle may oxpresa something subordinate, — 

Ab the cause. " John, being tired, went to bed." 

As the means. " The horae tliai^d upon the wolves, itrikiny them with 

his fure feet." 
Aa the manner. " The cai-s canio raiding." — See Southey's Lodore. 
Ab tlie time. "Ilaiiiiiij taken shelter liere, he saw an. ant," etc. 
As the Hale. " He became attatlied lo us," 
As the aeceispammsd. " She sat near, reading a booli." 
As tiia candilios. "Cirding round, yoa may approach on the other side." 
As the respeet whereta. " J consider him as havin// lust )us rifjlil." 

500i A participle may be used, — 
Chiefly BE a veib. " Seeing me, he approached."" 
Chiefly as an adjective. " States eevered, discordant, belligerent." 
Wholly as an adjecii)ie. "Interesting stoi'ies." "Farming nlensils." 
Chiefly as an adcerb, " The horse stands sleeping." (How?) 
Wholly as an adverb. " Scalding hot" 
Partially as a Timia. " By sending those hoolts immediaiEty." 
Wholly as a noun. "By the immediate sending of those boobs." 
In eombinatiim with the auxiliary be, to express the passive form. "They 

In coinlu'naU'an wilh the auKiliary be, to express the progressive form. 

" They were shooting." 
In cBiHbinatlon with the auxiliary iave, to express the perfect tenses. " I 

iiave seen." " I had seen." " I shall ha,vc seen." 
Absolaleig tvith a substantive. " The bells having rung, we went to church." 
Abiotvietii after an infinitive. " To go prepared, is necessniy." 
lud^adeatls, in Che sense of a clause. " Generally ^leaking, few men," etc 
^li In its substantive seme the participle may be used, — 
As the sMijeci of a verb. " Reading Is taught daily." 
As the Inject of a verb. " So teaches reading and writing." 
Aa the abject of a preposition. " By reading the book." 
Aa a predicate-nominative. " To die for her is saving thee." — IJolmes. 
Thia iBst coDstraction occurs so fyeqncntlj En j^ood ivriCen tjiat It muAt be alioired when 
........_ ,..._... ^ though the [nflnitive would ha Iwtter, for Ib 
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Fartioiples and lufiuitives. 
Agreements. 

502. Pai'ticiples and infinitives have voice, sometJiiog of 
leuse, but neither person nor number. 

fi03> Participlea anfi infinitives are aQiiexed to auxiliary 
verbs, to expreas all those parts of the verb whieh it can not 
express by itaelf. 

SSJ, Participles and infinitives partake of the nature of 
nouns, adjectives, and adverbs. 

505i Participles aod infinitives lose the idea of time as tLoy 
become nouns or adjectives. 

506i Participlea and infinitives become verbal nouns when 
they assume case ; and they may tlien be used in any case ex- 
cept the possessive. 

" Ta be despised h the cons«)uenco of vieddling." WTifttb? andof wliat? 

BI we'll as a form ot nords t aofl bad tic t«en better acquaint wiih fDrelsn lanKuasea, 
capeciaU)' the OrceV, In which the article ia stea dectinea before the iufiniliire, ho nouLa 
probiJjlj' lave come to a ilife(Bnt ouicJuiiHi. 

Only pai-ticiplea that end with ing, and compound participles, caa 
bo used aa nouns, 

507. By virtue of tlieir verhaJ sense, verbal nouns may gov- 
ern olher substantives in the objective case, or be modified ad- 
verbially, 

Ex. — ," To consider | scmdimea the consequeacea of ont actionE, ia one duty.'' 
Such porliciples and Inflnltlres ma; lie paiaeil tlist ua participles and ioBalUvea, and 
(bee they may be diapoaed ot auhntuillrely In Bjnlai, 

Dtrfercncea. 

508. Participles are combined with the auxiliaries be and 
have; infinitives, with all other auxiliaries. 

Participles. Injinilivts. 

I am writing. I can [!o] itiidi/. 

I was siract, I did [to] s(u(^. 

I had been uiritiiig. I might [to] hace studied. 

1 have written. I shall [to] studii. 

To Ea used here almply to ahcw the EnGxiitiveB ; for the idflnltirea of these old Eyutactical 
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W. The ground is froze. Tho sun lias I'ose. 

My horao wns stole. Tlio coat is wore out. 

The slutB is broke. I might have wtnt. 

So, oil the conirnry, pmticiples should not bo used for the past tense. 
I seen him. (Seep. 122.) He done it. He begun well. 
We drunk but little. Iknowedit. — See 11369. 

5)>9i Participles are usod after prepositions ; infinitives are 
generally required in connection wilh finite verbs. 
Ex. — " You will lose nothing by helping him." 

" To defer She mattfir ia to give it up." 
516, Participles may become concrete, and even assume 
number I infinitives never do, but remain strictly abstract. 
Ex. — " To lodys in comforlahle lodyings." 

6IIt A participle, by virtue of its substantive sense, may 
govern tbe possessive case; an ittfimtive, never. 
Ex. — "He made no secret of mi/ | liamng twiltoi the review." — IltviKO. 
Sndh pMBCBEives src cnndenned b;r ^^- Broim ; but they ire abuTids.nllf authniz^ 

512i A parlicipial noun may become so nearly a full noun, 
Eis to require an adjective rather than an adverb. 

Ex, — " By earefaUi/ Teoding the boo^." "By a carffid readtaj of the 
book." " By s/dmi marchitig." Eut, " To march doidyJ' 
Only participles (hat end witb ing. can be used as sucli Qoani;. 
All potUoiplM lliua aeprlted of tlieir yerbil ayntai abould bi: parsed alraplj aa pirti- 

513. A participle sometimes becomes an adjective ; an in- 
Jinitive, never. 

Ex. — Pahticifial Adjectives; " A Jroicji pitcher " ; " Life's jferf- 
I'luf moments." Sometimes the participle becomea a mere adjective; as, 
" This is auTprisiruj " ~ wondafvl. — See p. 22 1. 

Only the simple participles can be used as adjectives. 

Sill Infinitives lean more to predicates and substantives; 
participles, to modifiers. 

Participles and infinitives form a very important circuit of espres. 
sions betwoeu finite verbs and other parts of speech. 
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CONJUGATION. 
515. The Conjugation of a verb is the proper combi- 
nation and arrangement of its parts, in tlieir full order, 



516. A Synopsis of a verb is only an outline of it, 
■which shows its parts in a single person and number, 
tlirough the moods and tenses. 

SyKOPSia of wrile, with I, through the indicative mood; — 
Present, ItcrUe. Present- Perfecl, I him wriltsa. 

rust, / wrote. Past-Perfeot,- / hud aniUen. 

Future, / iliall wnle. Fature-Perfeot, I skall ham tBrilten. 

617. Most forms of the verb consist of anxiliaries 
combined with participles or infinitives ; and snch forma 
may be called composite. 

The present and the past are the forms mostly used 
■without auxiliary verbs. 

In general, verba branch out thus; They have mnadii; moods have 
tenses; tenses have forms; and forms have per.'ons and numbers. 

518. The irregular verb £U is conjugated thus : — 
PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

PresmL Past. Prtsent Participle. Perfect Pnrltdph 

Be or am, was, being, been. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 
SiNGrrLAE. Tlural. 

First Person. I am, 1. We are, 

Second Person. You are, 2. You are, 

Third Person. He, she, or it, is ; 3. They are. 
Fornieily, be was used in stead of am, are, is, elc 
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Present-Perfect Tense. 

SiNGDLAR. PlTIBAI„ 

1. 1 have beyn, 1. We liave been, 

2. You have been, 2. Yoli have been, 

3. He has been; 3. They have been. 

Past Tenso. 

1. I waa, 1. We were, 

2. You were, 2. You were, 

3. lie waa; 3. They were. 

Past-Perfect Tense. 

1. I had boon, 1. We had been, 

2. Yoii had boon, 2. You had been, 

3. He had been ; 3. They had been. 

Fntnre Tense. 
Simple futurity; foretelling. 

1. I shall be, 1. We fihall be, 

2. You will be, 2. You will be, 

3. He will be ; 3. They will be. 

Promise, threat, or determination. 

1. I will be, 1. Wc will be, 

2. You ehall be, 2. You shall be, 

3. He Bhali be ; 3. They shall be. 

Future-Perfect Tense. 
Simple futurity ; foretelling. 

1. I shall have been, 1. We sliall have been, 

2. You will have boon, 2. You will have been, 

3. He will have been ; 3. They will have been. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 

1. If I be, 1. If we be, 

2. Ifynube, 2. If you be, 

3. Ifhebe; 3. Iftbeybe. 
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Fast Tense. 

L. If I were. Were I, I. If we were, Were we, 

2. If you were, Were you, 2, If you were, Wore you, 

3. If iie were; or, Were be; 3. It'tbey were; or,Werethey. 

Past-Perfect Tense. 

1. If I bad been, 1. If wo bad been, 

2. If yoTi had bceu, 2, If you bad been, 

3. If be bad been ; 3. If tbey bad been. 

Or thus: — 

1. Had I been, 1, Had we been, 

2. Had you been, 2. Had you been, 

3. Had be been ; 3. Had they been. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 
Present Tense. 

1. I may be, 1. We may be, 

2. You may be, 2. You may be, 

3. He may be ; 3. They may be. 
la the sama way conjugafe can ha nnd jnus! ic. 

Present-Perfect Tense. 

1. I may have been, 1. We may have been, 

2. You may have been, 2. You may bave been, 

3. He may bave been ; 3. They may have been. 
In the same way conjugate rnunt hace been and " Can I have been?" 

Past Tense. 

1. T might be, 1. We might be, 

2. You might be, 2. You might be, 

3. He might bo ; 3. Tbey might be. 
In the same way conjugate could be, imM he, anil should be, 

Past-Perfect Tense, 

1. I might have been, 1. We might Lave been, 

2. Yon might have been, 2. You might bave been, 

3. He might have been ; 3. Tbey might bave been. 
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IMPEKATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tease. 



Singular. Tl 


URAL. 


2. Be thou ; or, Do thou be. 2. Be ye ; 


or, Do ye be. 


Present. Perfect. 


Compound. 


[STFINITIVES. — To be. To have been. 




PARTICIPLES. — Beiug. Been. 


Having been. 



Synopsis of the verb be, with thou. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
^-^reseni Tense, Thou art. 
Ph^nt-Perfed Tense, Thou hast been. 
Pas\2inse, Thou wast, or wert. 
Past-Perfeet Tense, Thou hadst been. 
Future Tense, Thou shalt or wilt be. 
Future-Perfect Tense, Thou shalt or wilt have been. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense, If thou be. 
Past Tense, If thou wert; or, Wert thou. 
Past-Perfect Tense, If thou hadst been ; or, Hadst thou been. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 
Present Tense, Thou mayst, canst, or must be. 
Present-Perfect Tense, Thou mayst, canst, or must have been. 
Past Tense, Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, or shouldst be. 
Past-Perfect Tense, Thoti mjghtst, couldst, wouldst, or shculdst 
have been. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense, Be thou ; or, Do tliou be. 
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519. The regular verb HOWis conjugated tlius: — 
PBINGJPAL PARTS. 

Present. Past. Preteiii Parlidple- Perfect Participle 

KoWj rowed, rowing, rowed. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

S INS [TLA R. Plural. 

1. I row, 1. We row, 

2. Toujow, 2. You row, 

3. IIo rows; 3. They row. 

D^ Let tho verbs lost, rate, perauf, cariy, strike, and see, be now con,iu. 
gated in t]ie some viay b; other members of the daaa. So, ia each following 

Emphatic Form. 

Do, combined with the present infinitive,* 

1. I do row, 1. We do row, 

2. You do row, 2. You do row, 

3. He does row ; 3. They do row. 

Present-Perfect Tense. 
Have, combined with tho perfect ])articiple. 

1. I have rowetl, 1. We have rowed, 

2. You have rowed, 2. You have rowed, 

3. He has rowed ; 3. They have rowed. 

In the solemn style, hath, roioeth, and dolli roa are used for kse, rows, and 
4oc$rOiB. 

Past Tense. 

1. I rowed, 1. We rowed, 

2. You rowed, 2. Y'ou rowed, 
S. He rowed ; 3. They rowed. 

* The InBnitlve, In oombinlnewlth onrflinr? Tcrbs, drops the sign ioi and 
tbeee composite totine tend to show that th? preient should bo con^dercd the 
present iJ^nitive tether thsm the preEentin^catipet bat since the latter Is also 
needed as a principal part, It may be well to call the present either. 

The English infinitive, s9 we have already said, formerly had the ending nit or 
(tlinaleotfot the prefix to ( and hence suoh primiHie comblnationBOf verbs .19 
moat have bei-u made with aunQlacles, are without (he sign to. 
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Emphatic Form. 

Did, combined with the present infinitive. 

1. 1 did row, 1. We did row, 

2. ToQ did row, 2. You did row, 
S. He did row ; 3. They did row. 

Paat-Perfeet Tense- 
Had, combined ivitt the perfect participle. 

1. I had rowed, 1. We had rowed, 

2. You had rowed, 2. You had rowed, 

3. He had rowed; 3. They had rowed. 

Future Tense. 

Sh all or tvi ll, combined with the present infinitive. 

Simple futurity; foretelling. 

1. I shall row, 1. We shali row, 

2. You will row, 2. You will row, 
8. He will row ; 3. They will row. 

Promise, threat, or determination. 

1. I will row, 1. We will row, 

2. You shall row, 2. You shall row, 
8. He shall row ; 3. Tht-y shall row. 

Future-Perfect Tense. 

Shall or wUl, combined with the perfect infinitive. 

Simple futurity ; foretelling. 

1. I shall have rowed, 1. We shall have rowed. 

2. You will have rowed, 2. You will have rowed, 

3. Ho will have rowed ; 3. They will have rowed, 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

The tenses of the subjunutive mood are (vnnniX like tlwse of tlie iadjciitive. 

Present Tense. 

1. If I row, 1. If we row, 

2. If you row, 2. If you row, 

3. If ho row ; 3. If they row. 
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SlNGULAS. 


FhVOAL. 


1. 


Ifldorow, 


1. Ifwedorow, 


2. 


If you do row. 


2. If you do row, 


3. 


If he do row; 


3. If they do row. 
Past Tense. 


1. 


If I rowed. 


I. If we rowed, 


2. 


If you rowed, 


2. If you rowed. 


3. 


If he rowed; 


3. If tlioy rowed. 




El 


mphatJc Form. 


1. 


If I did row, 


1. If we did row. 


2. 


Ifj-oudidmw, 


2. If you did row. 


3. 


If he did row ; 


8. If they did row. 




Past-Perfteet Tense. 


1. 


If I had rowed. 


1. If wo had rowed. 


2. 


If you had rowed, 2. If you had rowed. 


3. 


If he had rowed 


; 3 11' they had rowed. 
Or thus: — 


1. 


nad I rowed. 


1, Had we rowed. 


2. 


Had you rowed, 


2, Had you rowed. 


3. 


Ilad he rowed ; 


8. Had they rowed. 




POTENTIAL MOOD. 






Present Tense. 




May, can, or must, 


combiued with the present infinitive. 


1. 


I may row. 


1. Wo may row. 


2. 


You may row, 


2. You may row, 



3. IIo may row ; 3. They may row. 

Present- Perfect Tense. 
Slay, can, or musl, combinud with the purfeot iufinitivo. 

1. I may have rowed, 1. We may have rowed, 

2. You may have rowed, 2. You may have rowed, 

3. He may have rowed ; 3. They may have rowed. 
In the sumo n-aj conjugate musl !iaue rowed. 
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Past Tense. 

MiglU, coald., would, or should^ combined with the present inficitive. 

Singula a. Plukai,. 

1. I might row, 1. We migiit row, 

2. You might row, 2. You might row, 

3. He might row; 3. They miglit row. 
Ill the same nay conjugate could roui, would row, and should roai. 

Past-Perfect Tense. 
Might, could, wovld, 6t siouW, combined with the perfect Infinitive. 

1. I might have rowed, 1. We might havo rowed, 

2. You might have rowed, 2. You might have rowed, 

3. He might have rowed; 3. They might have rowed. 
Ill iho same way conjugata could liaoa rowed, isoutdliave i-oiccd, and s/iould 

kam rouped, 

IMPERATIVE HOOD.' 

Present Tense. 

2. Row thou ; or, Do thou row. 2. Row ye ; or, Do yo row. 

Present. Perfaot. Compound. 

INFIKITIVES. — To row. To have rowed. 
PARTICIPLES. — Rowing. *Eowed. Having rowed. 

Synopsis of the verb roTV, with ^/iou. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Presmi Tense, Thou rowest, or dost row. 
PresM-Perfed Tense, Thou hast rowed. 
Past Tense, Thou rowedst, or didst row. 
Past-Perfect Tense, Thou hadst rowed. 
Future Tense, Thou slmlt or wilt sow. 
Fiiture-Perfect Tense, Thou shalt or wilt have rowed. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense, If thou row, or do row. 
Past Tense, If thou rowed, didst row, or did row. 
Past-Perfect Tense, If thou hadst rowed. 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 
Fresmt Teme^ Thou mayst, canst, or must row. 
Presatt-Ferfeci Tense, Thou mayst, canst, or must have rowed. 
Fast Tense, Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, or shouldst row. 
Past-Ferfed Tense, Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, or shouldst 
have rowed. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense, Row thou ; or, Do thou row. 



The Passive Fomi and the Progressive Form of the Verb Row. 

Tho passive or the progressive foi'm of any tense conaistB of tbe 
corresponding tense of tlie verb 6e, combined ivitli the simple perfect 
or present participle. 



INDICATIVE MOOD 




Past Tense. 










SlSCUi-lK. 


Present Tense. 




1 , I was rowed, rowing. 










2. You was roxeed, rowing. 


Seuter. 


PaBBiva, Progressive. 


3. He was rmeed; rowing; 


,,i.Ia. 




rowed, ro>> 


mg. 


Plueal. 


^ \ 2. You 


are 


romd, rou 


ing. 


I. We were rowed, rotnlisg. 


i5 ^ 3. He 


I'LV 


■HAL. 


•!i„g; 


2, You wei-e rowed, rowing, 

3. They were rowed, rowing. 


!. We arc 




rowed, ro 


oing, 


Past-Perfect Tense. 


2. You are 




rowed, rowing, 




a. They ar 




rowed, rowing. 


1. 1 had been romd, rowing, 


Th= pnpil B 


MM 


rBtconjusBtet 


roiiKh 


2. You had been roiued, rowing. 


pRSHi^^r 


Zl\ 


= veril'lnlftW 


■ogtes- 


3. He had been rowed; rowing; 



Pi'esent-Perfect Tense. 

Singular. 

1. I have been roiced, rowing, 

2. You have been rowed, roidng, 
S. He has been rotwd; rowing; 

1. We have been rowed, rowing, 

2. You have been rowed, rowing, 
8. Tlipyiiavebecn rowed, rowing. 



1. We bad been rowed, rowing, 

2. You had been rowed, romng, 

3. They had been rowed, rowing. 

Fntnre Teiise. 

Snipli; fnlurLly ; tliiuttlling. 

1. I shall be rowed, rowing, 

2. You will bo roiced, rowing, 

3. Ho will be roiced; rowing; 
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Plural. 

1. llo sliaU hi.- roired, rowinij, 

2. You will bo fouxd, roKiiirj. 

3. They will be rowed, rowing. 
rromisi), llireat, nr determiaatlon. 

SiXCULAR. 

1. 1 will be rowe/I, rowing, 

2. You shall bo romeJ, rowinff, 

S. They shall be Tmecd; rawing; 

ri,cnAr. 

1. IVo ■wilt be 

2. You shall be 

3. They shall be 

Futnto-Periect Tense. 
Simplo futurity ; foroteiliiij 



rowed, rowing, 
rowed, rowing, 
rowed, rowing. 



Sis« 



J. I eh 



3. They wi 



wins- 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 

SlNCULAn. 

1. If I bo rowed, rowing, 

2. If yoti be rowed, rowing, 

3. If he be jvwed; rowing; 

TLunAu 

1. If we be rowed, 

2. If you bo rmeed, 

3. If thoy bo rowed. 

Fast Tense. 

1. If I were rawed, rowing, 

2. If j'OQ were voiced, roicing, 

3. If he were rowed; rowing 



Plubai- 
. If we were rowed, 
. If you were rowed, 
. If they were rowed. 
Or tlins : — 

SlHGULAl;. 

, Were I rowed, 

. Wero you rowed, 

PLUnJL. 

. Were wc rowed, 

. Were you rowed, 

. Were they rowed. 

Past-Perfect Tensi 

Sl-NCULATl. 

, If I liad been rowed, 
. If you had been rowed, 
. If be had been rowed; 

PLuniL. 
. If we had been rowed, 
. If you had been rowed, 
. If they had been rowed. 
Or thns : — 

SlSGULAIt. 

. Had I been rowed, 
, Had you been rowed, 
, Had lio bsen rowed; 

rUTRAL. 

. Had wc been rowed, 
. Had you been rowed, 
. Had they been rowed. 



rowing, 
rowing, 
rowing. 



rowing, 
rowing. 



rowing, 
rowing, 
rowing; 

mining, 
rowing, 
rowing. 



rowing, 
rowing, 
rowing. 



POTENTIAL MOOn. 
Present Tense. 

SlSGULAn. 

1. 1 may be rowed, rowing 

'2, You may be rowed, rowing, 
3. Ha may b« roiced; rowing; 
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Flobai- 

1. We may be rou'erf, rowing, 

2. You may be rowed, rowmg, 

3. They may ba rowed, rowing. 

Present-Perfect Tense. 



Past Tense. 

SlMGULAK. 

1. 1 miglit 1)6 rotoed, rounng, 

2. You miglit bo roioed, rowing, 

3. He miglit be roiced; rowing ; 

' PLUEAt. 

1. We might be ramcd, rowing, 

2, You might be rowed, rowing, 
S. They might be rovted, rowing. 



PrBaent. Bei 
Perfect. 
Compotod. Hn 

The synopsis with Sn/a la similnr to Che synopsis gi 

When neither of (ha foregoing ' 



Post-Perfect Tense. 



. We might havi 
. You might hai 
. Tliej- might ha 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present Teuse. 

SiHQULAR. 

:. Bo thou rowed; rowing, 

■ Pliihai_ 

. Be ye rowed, rowing. 

IKFraiTIVliS. 



PARTICIPLES. 



p. 163. 

, 58 the pi 

rand present passive pnrticipie is so 



_ , . ms, howersr, nre nsiially tolemted 

in the present and the past indicative and the past sabjunctive. — See p. 



I am being ertncalad, 
You are beiH(t adncated, 
He 19 being educated ) 
I was being educated, 
Yon were being educated. 
He was being eduonted; 



We are being edueated. 
They are being odncnted. 
We were being edncateiJ, 



They were 

Tfwewer6..^,„s.=.."''.'™... 
If you were heinj ertncated, 
If they Were being eduoatet^ 



being eilncated. 
being orlnnatod. 
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Exercises. 
How many and what tenses lins tlio i'l'/'mlive tnnod'' — the snbjiaicilnet 

— Vie pnientialY—tha iiiiperatiiK ? What iiihniticti are there? — what 
partkifitcs 1 

In what mood and tense do yon fincl do^ — dtdl — lace^—hadS — 

sliali or mllt — sliull or will bave9 — man, con, or mustf inuy, cnit, or 

taint liavef — iKylU, could, vmuld, or Aouldl — „„sht, coald, icould,'or shoaid 

What ia the Eign of the present indieative? — the past? — tho future! — 
the preBait-perfeit'!- the past-perfect I — Iho future i — die tuturc-per- 
feet? — the present subjunctive !— the past?- the past-perfm? — the 
present pot«iiual? — tnepieoenlrp<;rfeet?~the past? — the past-perfect 1 

Chnnge the following verbs into the other lenses of tiie Biime mooii ; — 
Iwriie. Imajwrire. Iflwriie. IflLewnting. 

Cliango into the other forms of the same tense : — Hostrites. Ho struck. 
He lias Bu-uck. You rule. You rnled. You have ruled. 

Give, in (ho order of the Conjugation, the infinitives, then the parti- 
ciples; first in the activo voice, and then in the passive, if the verb can 
have the passive voiec: — Move, rise, spring, deccade, drown, itivigoiale, 
ove^^vhelm, bleed. r b o . 151 

Give the synopsis of the verb be with I, through each tense Of all the 
moods ; first afliraiativcly throughout, then interrogatively, then negatively; 

— With l/Miii;- with fte; — with (%; — with ,v<«i. Now of / and ke (o- 
ircther, or ia pairs, through all iho teaseB ; — of As and ik^ ; — of jou kr.d 

Give in like manner the synopsis of see, through both voices ; of love, 
bind, cony, andperniif; — of rise, in the prt^ressivo form. 

Give Ihoa with each auxiliary except be; — give he; — give llieg. 

How do the indieativo and Ibo subjonctiro mood agree and differ in 

Conjufrate each of the following verbs, beginning with the first person 
pjngulai-. and slopping with the sulijeet: — The hoy learnfl. (Thus: SiN- 
oiTLAK, 1st poiTon, / learn; 2d person, Yoa Ifnrn; 3d person, He, or the 
/■oil. learns ) The leaves nro falling Flowers must ^de. Jane reads. 
Jane ntid Eliza read. Jane or Eliza reads. 

Tell of what mood and. tense, then conjoftafo throughout the tense, be- 
cinning with (he first person Bingular : — I imagine. He snffered. Wo 
have lost it. I had been ploughing, I will vifil. Were I. Had I been. 
If he were. Were 1 invited. Had I been invited. If I be invited. They 
shall have written. I lay. We read- It may pass. You should havo 
come. We mnv have been robbed. I was speaking. It is rising. You 
might be preparing. Had you been studving. Do von ho|ra? Did she 
Kmilef Ifldofrtil. Ifthonrely. Thouarl. Art thou ? Heforgiveth. 
Dost Ulon not forgive 1 It must Iiave happened. They are gone. Thou 
art going. 

Predicate earh of the following verb? correctly of ikoa : then of lie, and 
of Ihfi/; — Am,. was, have been, would have been, are doeeived, had been, 
do sav. did maintMn, gave, touched, east, ama^s. recommend, be discouc- 
ne«vi,'shBll have been, will pardon, may have been rojoiaing, was elected, 
Bhould have heOD elected. 
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7^ verhi, and wfo; : — 

Ittt)ulae oe irregatar, nnrf icSy .■ — 

TransittEeor iiitTansitive,a!ul ichii; tn'lh wfce, nnif u% : — 

Hood and ii^se, and wliy ; tcith empliatic or progressive fona, andjchy: — 

Person and naiabcr, and iclig i — 

He is i-eading llic Bible. We liave slept. She died. Wero 
wo aurpasaod. You hod seat him. Take care, lest you lose it. 
My time might have been improved better. The corn iv.is 
ripening. The wind haa risen. 

Pit silillCloTiiil cxnolses. \t ncednl. ev: Iho Fnttnplea on p. 104. Tbc best niiKlii of 
driUlngpnpiisoiiverlraisBtiBplj-illis: WlieneTtr Uiu papil paraea n rerti, Isthini giyu 



ADVERBS. 

520. An Adverb is a. word used to modify the mean- 
ing, — 

1. 0£a-iierb, " Sho sings we??." Sings /ww? 

2. Of an adjective. " Very deep." Hov/ deep ? 

8. Of another fl!(7wer6. " To run wm/ fast." How fast? 

4, Of apfjttw. "lie sailed nearly | roaiuKhe w>rld." 

5. OfaciausA "E'ven\<isamiser covnlakis gdd, 

Those hours tho ancient timo-picco told." 
eten cinpliaskeE the ndnrbial ckinso aSIxt it ; nnd Itajs clause raoamcs raid, 
thctetore an Bflverl) Oii;i cdoaify such a phrase « clause 

521 . Words from other parts of speech, especially whun 
imitative, arc scmetiinos used as adverbs, 

" Smack went the mliip, roxmd went tho wheels." — Coipper. 
622. Some idiomatic phrases are commonly used as 
adverbs, and are therefore called adverbial phrases. 
In general = generally. In vain, as j-ct, 

By and by = soon. at least, in short, 

At present = now. at last, out and out. 

Host adT«tbla[ phniscs arc ndjuncti from nhlcJi the noun tias ixsn Oroppol. 

fi23i Most adveidis modify other words by expressing 
ce, time-, or dugree. 
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Frequently, an adverb denotes manner when it modifiea a verb, 
and degree when it modifies an ailjeL^tivo or an adverb. 
" He thinks so "; manner. " Ho wrUes so nwkivnriliy " ! desree. 
" nva did you do it ? " tnanne,: " 1 know liom deep it is '■ ; desree. 

524, A Conjunctive Adverb is an adverb that usu- 
ally connects two clauses, by relating to a word in one 
and forming a part of the other. 

When, while, ■ as, before, till, ere, 

where, why, how, after, since, wheTOby, etc. 

" Tlio seed grew up tokere it fell." 

Wlifre relates to ji-fto and /eU, or it joins to tlio word area n danfe denot- 

U>s plnee. " The sead Erew up jivm Ihe pliux \ on WiiiS it fcil." ir/iei-e is 

tlms resolved itito tivo phmses, wliicli nttucii tlienuelves reapectively to each 

of tlie olau3«s, nnii (lia littler of wliich hna a reiative pronoun. 

Smnetlines n cnnjuncliis udrei'b joins u plimaa to ■oma wonl oi clause, la siead ot 

525. The tlanse wliich has the conjunctive adverb, is 
used in tlie sense of an adverb, an adjective, or a noun. 

" You speak of it n s you uTidersland il." How ? 

"la iks ^Tixvo leher c our hero was buried." What grave? 

" I saw how a pia is mode" I saw what ? 

A corjunotivo niJverb shows merely whether its clnuso expresses mnn- 
ner, thiie, jilace, or idtntUi/; and it is sometimes essentially a pi-epositiuu ur 
a eonj unction. 

538. Sometimes the antecedent or correlative adverb 
is expressed, and then the latter adverb modifies its own 
clause, or annexes an idmtifywg explanation. 

Ex. — " I was there \ where it happened." Where it happened, is 
explanatory of there, somewhat like an appositivc. So, "No w, u-hile 
it is coal, let us work." "As the mother is, so will the daughter ho." 

527. Some adverbs of addition, exclusion, emphasis, or 
quantity, may relate to any part of a sentence. 

Ex. — "But chiejlij Thou, O Spirit, .... instruct me."— Jiit'on. 
" Take, O boatinan, thrice thy fee" 
"Can not you go?" "Can jou not go?" are different, 
est pni'si^d as an ndjectiro, 
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iSSSi Some adverbs are tlie equivalents of iiide pendent 
propositions, and some appear as remnants and representa- 
tives of such propositions. Such adverbs are said to be 
used independently. 

Ex. — Yes, no, amen, well, why, secondly, nay, thus. 

" Yes; there is a remedy." " So, so; and this ia the way," etc. 

'' WeU, I hardly know what to say." " Why, you must be crazy." 

" Tkm, in France common carriers are not liable for robbery." 



Such an ndverb may sometimes be pursed as modifying tbe entire sentence 
or tlia pi'eoeding oeiitence or discourse, or else EomtitJiing onderstood ; and 
sometimca pei'lmps belter eis a conjunction op an tnterjaosion, for most sooh 
advei^s liave more or less tlie nuture of conjunctions or iiiterjections. 

529. Adverbs are short equivalents for phrases or pro- 
positions. 

Now =- at this time. Thus = in this manner. 

Tiiere = in that place. 3n vain = in a vain manner. 

Where ^ in what place. Occasionally = as occasion reqaires, 

A oonfunctive ndverb generally supplies the place of tico pbnisea} as, "She 
was bm'ied rf™ [at tin time | in mldch time] lbs sun was setting." 

53(f> Many adverbs are compound words. 
Ex. — Indeed, forever, hereafter, whitliei-soever, afoot. 

£3S. Most adverbs are foraied from adjectives, by an- 
nexing ly, sometimes s, to the adjective. 

Ex. — ^TSive, bravely ; easy, easily ; uj^tiurd, upwards. 

Many of the most common modifying words can be 
used in the same form either as adjectives or as adverbs. 

Ex. — No, well, better, bast, very, more, most, hard, long, like, 
less, least, worse, worst, ill, yonder, fast, late, early. 

"Heis nofool"; (Kljactine. " Ha is no better " ; adnerb. 
"Fewmen./iiehim, fight"; adj. "Fewmenligl"^'^''im"; adu. 

5S3i In poetiy and in compound words, the adjective 
form or comparison is allowed to a greater extent than 
elsewhere. 
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" Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spnng." — Pope 
Hererfeqi lasu aaverb, iieea, by EQipalB, fm Iha ohjcctivu phraasrleep draugita. 
" Though thou viiiTtJiriniier fastened than a rock." — Milton, 
" By tJie verdurous banks of & soioo/fi-gliding straam." — Moore. 
It is Bometimcs difficult to tell whether a given word is or should 
be au adjective or an adverb. 

533. To express manner oi* describe tlie act, tlio ad- 
verb sboultl be used; to describe the object, tlie adjective. 

" Things look [are] favorable this morning " ; adj. 

" He looks sHUfidly at the moon, through hia t^iescope." How ? 

" We arrived safe "; i. e., we were safe when we airived. 

W.' She looks beautifully in her now silk dress. 

5B4i When the verb be or become can be joined to the 
verb, or pnt in its place, the modifying word is or should 
be an adjective. 

" The waves dashed kigh " ; i. e., they xcen Ttvjli, and doslierl, 

" Soji hlows the breeze " ; i. c, it is soft, and blows. 

"He spoke beUer"; adv. "He seeniod betler, felt better" ; adj. 

535" A word may remain an adjective, and qualify a 
substantive, when the adjoining verb shows merely how 
tlie quality is acquired or made known. 

"The day hums while." " The milk fast«a sour," 

" The glass was colored Hue." " Magnesia feels smooth." 

" Amid her smiles her blushes lovelier glow." 

"How much nearer he approaches to this end I" 

The verbs look, appear, lasle, feel, smell, make, and other verbs 
that imply transformation of the subject, ciro most commonly asso- 
ciated with Buch adjectives. 

lu the sentence, "Prexiimt la the neit draft, nn enrollment of nil the men 
will be made," — Newbpapkb, —(M-erioiisi elates lo the entire following propo- 
sition! or, rather, pi-et*™ (ci h«s fslleii into the analogy of the preposilinns ao 
coiiUng to and eoiUrary to. — See p. SOO. 

536. Sometimes an adverb becomes n noun. 
Ex. — "For once." "By far the best." "We hare enouijh." 
M,ich, little, o-aieaoui/i, arc eeiieiilly noma after Iransltlta verbs ; nivcrba, after 
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COMPAKISON OF ADVEIiBS. 

£37. Adverbs arc compared ]U;o adjectives; except 

that a sinaller^mimber can bo compared, and tbat theso 

are mora commonly compared by more and mosi. 

Regular. 

Soon, sooner, soonest. Wisely, more wisely, most wise!]/. 

Lon", loitijcr, longest. Wisely, leu levielij, least wisely. 

Ear^, eakia; earliest. Foolishly, inore/ooUsIily, mostjbolimg. 



Well, 
Bndly oi 
Mutli, 



heller, besl. 



Littio, less, least. 
Foitll, further, J'urlhest. 
Far, farther, fartheaL 



CLASSES or AD-VEIES 



thas, like, 
liow, like. 


1. Adv 
otlienvise, 
lieadlong, 

slowly, 


Most words Ihiit end uith ly. 


Adverbs of miwD 


ler answer to h q 




2. ADVEltHS 


Hew, thanee, 
there, whence, 
where, liiiher, 
lienco, tliillier. 


wliither 
licrein, 
therein, 
wherein 


Ailvcrbs of plac 


B ansnrcr to h <x 


and heoco imply position or dii 




3. Ad 


Kow, (iIwavB, 
when, aliimdy, 
then, 03. 


nfrcr, 
lately, 
ciirly, 



«-!iilc, 












in britf, 
happily, 
trippingly. 



rorcii' 
forwards. 






never, before. 

Adverbs of lime ; 
Zfcsf soon ? or iloiB toiuj iiip? a 
time, relative lime, duration, or ru 

Adverbs of Numher. — Oin«, twice, thneo. TFlobo dotiote time. 
Adi'erbs of Order. — First, secondly, thirdly, etc. Tiicao denote either 
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4. Advebbs op Degbce Ei.TENX, OB Quantity. 
Much, less so i I o1 v even, cliieflv. 



Adverbs of tins ciaaa ansufor lo tho qnostion, /n wliut deijrsel Ta almi 
vtUnI t or lloui mad > 

Ailvoriis from other classra can be freqoaiflj nssd as aflvcrbs cf dcsrcc. 

Tho following adrcrbs of Iho foregoing ciaaa aro worthy of separate notice. 

Adverba of Addi:;lon, ExcJusion, or Eroplin^s. — Too, only, 
mcroly, hal, especially, also, besides, else, still, likeiviso, even, nut, pai'tieu- 
laAy, moreover, witlial, eke. 

5, Modal Abverds. 
ThesG show how the Etatement is made or regarded. 

Of Affinnasioa or Approval. — Yes, yea, ay, verily, Eui-ely, cer- 
tainly, forsouU], iailccd, truly, renlly, amen, of coui'so, to be sure. 

Of Negatioo. ~ Not, nay, no, nowise, by no means. 

Of I>oabt> — Perhaps, probably, pcithance, may-be, haply. 

Of Causa or Means. — Why, therefore, wherefore, liercby, thereby, 
wiioreliy, wherewith, whereof, accordinf-ly, consequently, hcnco, ilience, 
whence, etc. Soino of these adverbs, as tchavbi/, eonsist of ft piwbiHi.ioi 
adcerb and a preposilioi), and may therefom ho called a/ljiuid-ice adeei-bs. 

Of Portion. — There. " There was no one there." 

rn&ilmlBryotaigDlRciintitnrils, nnd lieentne elm ply » word of tgntax i lin'lni! Ijsen np. 
pioprlntal hy Lnngnage as BotuslliInK neceiHnry " to run the machineiy." Tkrrf, Ihul 
uaal. Pimply fervM to clvc the Benlenoe ifnmhet ftirm, by altowlnB the ironla lo auuiiK a 
moru ctuDtuitio t^tinsment* A slaiU^ remark is appUoable to it, imd aome ottier vortU. 

Exercises. 

Mention slit ndvarbs of manner; — six of place; ~ six of time;— sis of de- 
gree 1 — five different modal adverbs ; — six conjunctive adverbs. 
Oaapnre late, soon, early, much, little, well, ill, long, far, harolcally. 
Ati ndcerb, and idiy t ifwHial kM, nmi iiiai il madijics ; — 

"Wisely, now, bere, very. The horse ruDs swiftly. God is 
everywhere. Never before did I See her look so pale. These 
things have always been so. I Lave been too idlo heretofore ; 
but henceforth I will study more diligently. Your boob ia 
more beauliful. He was lately here. The hall was brilliantly 
illuminated, and densely crowded with bearers. 
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PREPOSITIONS. 

538. A Preposition is a word used to show the rela- 
tion between a following noun or pronoun and some other 
word. 

" The rabbit in tlie hollow tree was caught." What in what '/ 
The substantive after the preposition must be in tie objectiBe case. 

539. Two prepositions are sometimes combined, and 
used as one ; and some phrases are generally used as prep- 
ositions. 

Ex. — Upon, aeeording to, as to, as for. 

" The river flowed /I'om under the palaces." 
Such phrases are sometimes called complex or compowid prepositions. 
■ 549. An A^iinct, or PrepoBtthnal Phrase, is a prep- 
osition with its object, or with the words required after 
it to complete the sense. 
Ex. — "The wind swept i;i tmees \ oner the hrisiling harley." 
An adjunct generally shows vihere, when, koto, liow long, ofwhai 
Und, by whom, by what means, etc. 

(antrerHieUiif, 
Es. — "Alox.\ofthetm-gtet>ize\ vai caagUih^ore mnme, 

54!i Some adjuncts may be invevted or jiarted, espe- 
cially in poetry. 

Ex. — ■■ " Whom was it given lo ? " better, " To whom was it gi'-en ? " 
"Erom peak to peak, tlie ratlJing crags among." — Byron. 

5i%, An adjunct may relate to, — 

1. A substantive. 

Ex. — " The cai>es \ ofKentudzy are wonderful." What eaves ? 

2. A verb. 

Ex. — " The river rxne» | in the mountains." Rises where ? 
8. An adjective. 

Ex. — "Tlie river is dear | tn the mounimns." Clear where? 
4. An adverb, 
Ex. — "Tou have acted incoi!3i!teii% | tcilh i/nur prqfaKsiims," 
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ana far modifies bt/ure us. 

Sometimes nn ii^unot relntea to it phrase; as, "Yon alndy grammar for 
your improvameot in laaguage." Here Jbi- i-elates rather to Jiuaj fnawmav 
than to studi) oniy. 

5J3> The substantive which follows the preposition, or 

is governed by it, may be, — 

1. A noun. 

Ex.— " Tlie fox ran under the hiuf." Under what? 

2. A pronoun, 

Ex.— '■Come to me." To whom? 

3. An infinitive. 

Ex.^"!None knew thoe but to love thee." Exaeptwhat? 

4. A participial noun. 

Ex. — " In the selling of their estate, a mistalio was made." 

5. A participle that lias case, yet retains the synta.t of 
the verb. 

Ex. — " By carefully removing the difficulties, you maj- succeed-" 

6. A clause. 

Ex. — " This will depend OM tolio (he commiadonen are.' 

" Eeaison and justice have been jurymen ever since \ be- 
fore Noah was a sailor" -^ Shakespeare. 
544. Two or more prepositions may govern the same 

substantive. 

Ex — " He walked vp and do^m. the 7iiE." 

d45> Two or more substantives may be governed by 

the same preposition- 
Ex. — " A battle be t me en Mexicans and Indians." 

" He left his estate to his V!'fe, children, and friends," 
Two or more niljuncts may lio combinad. " The gold in a piece ofgaarls," 
The modified term, which commonly precedes the adjunct, is called 

the antecedent lerm; and the governed substantive the sufee^uent Jemi. 
516. Frequently, the adjunct precedes the word to 

which it relates, or is considerably removed from it. 
*' On the iiiCTi dmj, while we retreated, the enemy approached," 
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547. An adjunct is gciierallv' equivalent to an adverb 
or an adjective. 

Ex. — " Hu acted icitli wisdom " — = lie acted mischj- 
^^ Kxaoxi of wkdom" ^ Aivise man. 
"He h iit m'tserii" = Ho is -miserable. 

Adjuncts can supply the place of thoposscssiTOcnse; B8,"JisoJlMi'abenntv" 
>^ The beauty of Mtaloia. (Sea p. 07.) Somerimcs im niljunoe is equivalent 
tQ:\pai'ticipioor n verb; ns, "Ho is in frouife" ^ Ho is treuiled. Finnliy, 
ndjuuets supply the deficleucy of all otlicr {loscriptire cspieasious, and oftea 

548. A preposition that lias no word to govern, hc- 
comes an adverb ; sometimes, a notin or an adjective. 

Ex. — " Tlio eagle flew vp, then round, then down again."" 
"It full /com above." "It c&mcfrom idlhin." 

Abnve is a noun, or/ram above cau lie paisca ns an adverbial phtasi. 

" The forest overlooked the shaded plain Mow" — Dryden. 

Eeloa is cqaiTnlsnt to tha afljeelire ailjuncl belaw it. or ths mUfWi™ olauiC tchlch 
was lieiami iuhI It is llierell*ai\dfjluitiit aiUectlvr. 2i-/dhj is » pi^piialtlaii or an ad. 
Ttrh 111 reimnl to tho omtttcil nordB; nnd It lieoomra an adjwjllre only us liuvlne luaumcll 
Uu olSceDfuaudJiicUveWrasiici' clause, whlcb It repreeeuls. 

134!). Sometimes the object is merely omitted. 
" The man yon spoke of; j. a., of whom you apoke." 
"I have nothing lo licit loit/i; t. c, lailli tchicli to tie it," 
550. The antecedent term is sometimes omitted, or 

there is none. 
" Industi'ioua all, from Ihe youngest to the oldest"; reci-oaiiii/ fmm, etc. 
"Soldatthoniti)o//roHififty coiita toadoilar;" i. e., o[ prices mrj/ii'ij 

[ram, etc It soems 10 us that it woald not be improper to parse the wholo 

phrase after of as a noun, 
" As lo riches, they arc not worth eo much care." 

531. The preposition itself is sometimes omitted; espe- 
cially to, unto, or for, after like, unlike, near, nigh, worth, 
opposile, and verbs of giving or imparting, 

Ek. — "The house wns near [lo] the river, nearer [lo] the river, nest to 
ouis." " The son is like [to or iinfo] hia father." " Opposite [lo] the mnr- 
kot." " Lenil him your knife " = Lend your knife lo him. " Give [lo] uB 
onr dally bread." " Wlio departed Ifrom] this life," etc. 

The adjoetivemadverbhnneS'eQtiiillrnbsorbedtbeprepoMlion: and it might 
tberefwB he called aprepotiOtmU adjectiee or tuAwiA governing the object. 
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552. Prapositions are much used as parts of compound 
words ; and wlien thus used, tliey are generally adverbiaL 
Ex. — Ooershoot, undermine, lyihoiJ, income, qflerthought. 

USX OP PEEl'OSITIOHS. 

Ltarn tho list, anA tell becirom nhut words each prcposUio-j shows Ihs relation. 
A. " Wa went a Usliing." " Thia sot people o ihinking." — Stciyi, 
Aboaril. " To go or bo aboard a aliip." 
About. "To inu ulaid tlio house." "To dino oio(i( noon." 
Above. " Tlio stars ntooa us." " To be aboue laeaaanss." 
Across. " A trco Ij-ingofyosi iho roaii." 
Afler. *' To start after dinner." 
Against. " We rowed against tho sti'eain." 
AI0115. " Tlio cloud is glided aloaif tlie l)order." 
Aiuid, amiilsl. " Tlio rognos escaped maidsl Ilia confiuioQ." 
Among, 03:nDiigst. " Floivcri parish amoBg weeds." 
Atonnd, loniiiL "Tho ring aroaad his linger." "To oail round tho 
At. " Sho liv-cs at homo." " Tho ann sots at six o'clock." [woi'M." 

Athwart. " Why advaneo thy miscraatcil front nilacart nty way 1 " 
Before. " TIio ti-ca bi^/bre iho liouao." " To rise bejore day," 
liohiai). " Tho squirrel liid behind tho tr03." 
Below- " Tiio James Kii'cr is very crooiied it/oai Eichmond." 
Beneath. " Tiio chasm beaealh ns." " Ilo is bertauli contempt," 
BesidC) besides. " A largo sycomoro grow beside tho rirer." 
BetweeJi. " Tho river Dotn bduKEn two hills." 
Betwixt. " Ho was crnshcj to doatli bitwhi two cars," 
■ Beyond. " The life bfyond tho grave is a mystery." 
"Rax, " Whence all bat liira had fled," 
By. "Alily 6y n hrook." "Domolishod ^soldiers." 
Conceruiiig. " Ho spolto amceridag vinuo." 
Bown. " Tho boot wont down tlio river," 
DnHng. " He remained abroad during tho war," 
Ere. "Ho came ere noon." 

Except, excepting. " All exeppt him were set free." 
For. "Toscll/<ir nionoj." "A col lection /ir tho poor. 
From. "A branch /-om the ti'eo." "To judge /.oin Ihc ilescription,'* 
In. "A pond i'na meadow." "To play tn the nfleraoon." 
Into. " To slep into a rarriago, and then ride in it," 
notwithstanding. " He succi^dGd, nBimilhalanding tho opposition," 
OC " The house o/a friend." "To die 0/ a disease." 
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Off "Juan Pemnndei lies off the coast of Chili." 

Ou. " The picture on the wall." " To Gtart on Tuesday." 

Over. " The bridge oner the river." " To rule over a nation." 

Past* " Thoy drove past the house," 

Respecting. " RespeLting his conduct, there is but one opiukm." 

Save. " All sum him remained." 

Sinc«> " He has not been here since last Christmaa." 

Till, until. '' He will remain here til! next Christmas." 

To, linto. "To go to tlie river." "Verily, I say imtojotl." 

Toward, towards. '' He came towards me." 

Through. "To travel through woods and swntnps." 

Througbont. " There was commotion Ihroagliout the whole land." 

Under. " The earth under our feoe." " To be under age." 

Underneath. "Underneath this sable hearse lies die subject of all Torae." 

TJp. " He climbed vp the tree." 

Upon> " Tlie people stood upon the house-tops." 

With. " Girls wilh sparkling eves." " Enameled with flowers." 

Within. " The war will end within the next six months." 

Withoat. " A purse mithoal money." " To IWe viilhout company." 

According to. " It was dono according to law." 

ContrarF to. " He has noted cotitiari/ to oiviera." 

As to. " As to your case, nothing was said." 

From beyond. " They camej'i'oni&n/iwd Jordan." 

From ont. "From oui thy slime the monsters of the deep are made." 

^usteadof. "This jnstaido/' that" Better, in stead o/", as " in /itoiw o/J" 

^'iulieaof," " ia mi/ stead," " bat this in stead." S(eo(? is a noun. 
Ont of. " Drawn out of a well." "A piano oat of tone." 

To the foregoing prepositions may he added thn following, which are 
loss common: AliaJ), adoim, afore, ahji, alongside, aloof, aneath, aslant, 
atween, atmixt, bating, despite, despite of, inside, maiigre, minus, outside, 
pending, per, plas, satis, saving, (ion, ttormigh, touching, versus, via, tvitlial, 
withisside ; aboard of, as for, along with, from among, from before, from be- 
livixt, from off, from undo; off of, over against, roiuit! about, but for. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 
55!!. A Ooiyunction is a word used to connect words, 
plirases, or propositions. 
Es. — " Tlie mossy fountains and the sylvan sliades." — Pope, 
" John aiid James are liappy, because tbi-y are gocd." 
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554. Conjunctions not only connect pai-ts of a sentence, 
tnt they also show how the connected parts are related 
or regarded. 

"Dear, because worthless," "Read and write " ; " Read or write." 
■ 555. Two conjunctions are sometimes combined, and 
iised as one ; and sometimes a common plirase is used as 
a conjunction. 

"And get I would not get rictes thus, eaen If I were a beggar." 

" John, as well as Arthur, must be punished, inasmucJi as they have 
both been diaobedlent." 

Such phrases are sometimes called anapUx or coinpomd eonjandioia. 
SomEUmes on (ulverb ia added to n coojumrtion Bimplr to atrengUien w vary the con- 
nectiiig Bense, snii ttie two words may then be caJiKl a cnnjuncline phrase, ar simply a. 

teired to DDT Kate vn, uuder tbe Kulez of Syntas. 

556. A Corresponding Conjunction, or Correlative 
Connective, ia one of a separated pair that connect the 
same parts. 

Ex. — " Neither flattery nor threats could prevail-" 



'dr, ond hoping It 



iarji conuective that helps the other to unite two wordi, phr^ee, or clauaea, by giving 
vmphaBis or £reati;r c«bpleteii»a to the coniLectlon- 

557. And, or, and nor, are the clnef conjunctions ; and 
they are mostly used for connecting words or phrases. 

Ex. — " Bees and blossoms." " Bees or blossooia." " Neither bees 
nor blossoms." 

558. £ut, if, and tJiat, are the next most important 
conjunctions ; and they are mostly used for connecting 
clauses. 

Ex. — "She tries a thousand arts, but none succeed." — Yoanff. 
In language, tbe simple sncces^on of parts tmpUc! 
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559. For tlio sake of brevity, conjunctions are some- 
times omitted. 

" 'T was certain [(Sn!] he could wnte, and cipher too." 

" Had I been at home, you should have staid ; " i. e., Ifl, etc. 

" The way was long, [andj the wind was cold." 



56St A conjunction is sometimes used where it is not 
absolutely needed. 

1. At the beginning of a sentence, to make its intro- 
duction less abinpt. 

'Mnrf tell me, I t-harge you, ye clan of my spouse. 
Why fold ye your mantles, why cloud ye youi' brows ? " 

2. In the body of a sentence, when tlie speaker means 
to dwell on particulars, in ordei- that the hearer may duly 
appreciate what he says. 

Kx. — " Italy teems with recollections of every kind ; for courage, 
aad wisdom, and power, and arts, and science, and beauty, aad 
music, and dcsohtion, have all made it their dwelling-place." 

531 i When a conjunction connects words or phrases, 
they are nearly always in the same construction. 

Es, — "Mary, Jane, and Alice, | Kent into the garden, and 
hroughi some large, ripe, and jaicy peaches." 
Here tlie connwtal nouns nra nomlnntlvfs tn (he snme verbs , tte conasotcil Tcrbs or 

552. Most conjunctions are emigrants from other parts 
of speech. 

Kx, — Both, either, that, arf/. ; then, yet, as, adv.; except, pro- 
Tided, if (probably from jiuej, verbs. 

LIST OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

And ; copalalicf ; ca-ordinale. '■ The winds aad the waves arc absent there" 

Asj camat; subordinaie. "j4s you request [l, I will so." 

As ; comjamtioe ; suliordinale, fiomotimps co-nrdiaals. "You did n? wcil as I." 
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As well as ; copalatii-e; co-ordinate. " He, as well as I, wns deceived." 
JiecaDse ; caasa! ; subordinate. " Success is difficutt, because maiij strive." 
But ; aduersoliei: ; co-oixliiiate. " I go, bvl 1 l-ctuin." [polilics," 

ExceptJ restriiUitei suftwrfjiiole. "Ho w sniie, nrrppt wlien lio tulks of 
Except} awditioaal; sidmriUnale. "Except a man be boiTi nj;uin," etp. 
For % causal; saborditiate, sometimes co-ordinate. " ]iiso,Jvr it is day." 
FurtbcrmoTe ! copulaliTe; co-ordiitale. It Eomotimes Ijcgina u imragrapli. 
If) conditional! si^rdinate. "f/iho advico ia good, take it," 
Lestt eaiUionaiy or causal; sabordinnta. " Touch it not, festyedjo." 
Notiritligtaiidii^ } adBersaCine and co-ordiaale, OTcoacesaicc and suliordiitale, 
Notwitlialonditiij, when used in tlie sense of " still, however," is co-oiilinate ; 
trhcn used iu ttio tseuso of " eveu if," eubordiuatc. 
MoMOrer) copalatice; etmrdinnie. It somotimcs begins a jiaragrapii. 
Korj disjUHCtice; co-ordinate. "Ho said nolliing moro, norditl 1." 
Or{ diyimdive ; eo.ardlnale. "We must educate, or wo mast ^crisli." 
Provided I conditional; saliordiaote. "I will fp, providtd yoa go." 
Glncc) causal; si^ordinate. " Siiico yoa tiaro como, I wiU go." 
Still % adcersalivs ; co-ordinate. " Ho tias oilcn lililcd, still lio strives." 
Than) comparative; siixirdiiiate. "Pciformanco is iMttot tlinn promising." 
Thall'/noijsuion/ina/e. " Ho studios, (Jo! ho may," etc. For what ««'if 
Tliat; dtmoa^roiite ; subordinate. Tlint, in this eenso, is a sore of pro- 
noun, with which the rest of the clause is put in apginsition ; ,or it 
forma a. 1:ind of handle to thcelnnsc, by pointing out a iironp of worda 
tiiat must be referred as a wliolo to something else, " That \ the far 
is a calamity, 13 aimitteit,'' " It is ndmittei! that\ tlieioaris acalamiii/," 
"Wo nil l^now thai \ the war is acalamiii/." 
Then; iUative ; co.ordiiiate. " The cotton is yoni's ! (//en defend it." 
Though, althongh, aometimes what though! eonceasice, subordinate. 

" Though ho oivns but tittle, bo owes nothing." 
Unless; conditional; suhordinale. "Unless yon sfiiily, you will not leom." 
Unless) adeersaiice ; co-ordinate. "Remain, unless you must go." 
Whether) indeterminate; subordinate. " I will sec ivlielJieT ho has eomo." 
Whellier. and not i/, should l>egin an indctei'minntc clause used ns a noun. 
W. Nobody knows if the war will end soon. I will sec if ho has couio. 
Whereas ! causal ; svbordiuate. " Whereas it doth appear," cle. 
Whereas; adcersative ; co-ordinate. " Reason errs; wAeivas instinrt," etc. 
YotJ adceisatiBe; co-ordinate. "All dread death, ^ fuvr are pious." 
The princi[)al cOOnlinHtO conjimclions are ami, or, nor, and Inil. 
The principal subordinate coiijunelions aro lliat, than, as, if, anil because. 

TIic loft or first column of nieaninpR will serve for pars' 
hig ; and the right or second, for analysis. Oo-oedixate 
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roNJUNCTioNS join the parts of compound phrases or sen- 
tences; SUBOltmNATE, ^COMPLEX. 

There aro some exceplions to whal Iibb lieen saiJ in the List ; but these 
we refer to t!ie judgment of the ccaeher, for it would bo too tedious lo 

Correlative CoEijiinotions or ConnQCtivea. 
Bolh — and. " It is liolh mine aud jours." 
Mlhcr — or. " It is either mine or jours." 
Meitbcr — Hor. " It is neither mine nor jours." 
Whether — or. "I know not lehether it is mine oi' joars." 
Though, although — yet, nevertheless. " Thovgh deep, yet clettr." 
If — then. " -//"you have no confidence, (fen do not venture." 
As — asj eqaoiity, " Time is as preoioua as gold." 
As — so S fgna?i'(J. " As the one dies, so dies the oilier." 
So — as ; eonseqiienee. " It is so plain as lo require no explanation," 
So — tliati amseqiieace. " The road was so mnddv l/ia( we returned." 
Not onlr — but also. " He is nof only tioid, but he is also cautious." 
Or — or; someljines used hj poets in sl«ad of eilher — or. 
Hor — nor ; sometimes used by poets in stead of neither — nor. 



conjunrtii e charaotcr may be slated, nilh Uie Bolo for eonlunolioDS. 

To the coniunctions already given may be added as if, even if, even 
though, erccpl thai, jrramded that saoe, souinc/ that, sieinq that isaimvch as, 
forasBiwIi aa, so that, in ordir that, so as, on the eonliari/ on the other hiaid, 
the moment that, etc Some of these may be moie nppropuately called 
conjatictitK phrases 

Aqain, also, koisever, yhbp, nov, enen, fialher, besides, therefore, nherefbre, 
namdy nevertkdess, othenm^, bkeimse, so, thus, dse, accordingli/, coiiieqiieiitly, 
and a few other sut-h novds, ''""'g'l onainally adierbs, ma) be considered 
conjunctions when they stand near the beginning of a clause or Bentcnce, 
and serve to mtioduce it Most such words have acquired Iheir conjunc- 
tive sense by ellipsis 

It is Bometirae" difiictiU to determine whethflr a given word ahould be con- 
sidered an adverb, ft prepo^itiou, or a conjunction. The chief chnraoter- 
I'ltio of adverbs !■ to tauhfy of conjunctions, to conneel; and of preposi- 
tions, to ^onem labstanlivei la the objeclim case. It is generallv not FO 
much a matter of importance to know preciselv to what clns,i ft Kiven word 
i.)iculd be refeired as tj understand cleorlj the meaning and force of the 
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INTERJECTIONS. 
5S3t An lateijectiou is a word that expresses an 

emotion, and is not connected in construction with any 
other word. 

Ex. — " ' O, stay I ' the maiden said, ' and rest.' " — Lan^eilow. 

Omit 0, and the sentence will stiii make good sense without it. 

584, Words from almost every other part of speech, 
and sometimes entire phrases, when abruptly uttered to 
express emotion, may become interjections. 

Ex. — Strange! behold! what! why! indeed! mercy I 
" Wliy, there, there, there!" 
"Fire and brimstone ! what have you been doing? " 

But when it is not the chief purpose of sueh a word to express emo- 
tion, and when the omitted woi-ds are obvious, the word ehould he 
parsed as usual ; as, "Poft'ence, good lady ! comfort, gentle Constance I " 
^ Have patience, good lady ! reoeive comfort, gentle Constance, 

565. Words used in speaking to the inferior animals, 
and imitative words or syllables that are uttered with 
emotion, arc generally inteijections. 

Ex — Haw I gee! whoh ! scat! whist! 'st, 'st! 

"The words are fine; but as totlie sense — b-a-hl" 
" Up comes a man on a sudden, slap ! dash .' " 
" Be sure that you b)ow out the candle, — 
Rifal de rot td de rol lot." — Horace SmitJu 

566. A substantive after an interjection is independent, 
or else its case depends on some word understood. 

Ex. — " O tfiou .' " " Ah me ! " ^ A!i 1 pit;/ me ; or. Ah 1 what has 
happened to ine ! or. Ah ! wo is to me ! or, A!i ! it grieaes me, 
" O, happy tee!" = 0, happy are we ! Or else apply Eule II. 

LIST OF INTERJECTIONS. 

1. Of Earnestness In Address. — ! 

2. Of Surprise, Wonder, or Ilorror. — Ilali ! Iia! what! Ji'm ! 
heigh! indeed! iiey-daj! la! whowl zounds! eh! ah! oh! lioity-loity I 
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3. Of Sorrow or Pity. — Oh 1 alas ! nh ! alack 1 welladay ! 

4. OrJoy, Hxaltation, or ApprolKitioii. — Ahal alil olil heyl 

C> Of Contempt or Aversion. — I'slmw I pish 1 tat ! tU9li 1 poU I 
fib! bah! hunipli) fuuyli! ivlieiv ! oifl boi'tiiic I avaunl f 

C. Of Attention or Calling. — Ho! lo! lielioiJ! look! see! hark! 
la! Iieigli-lio! solio! liollo ! linllool iioj ! ivlioli ! 'st ! 

7. Of Silence. — Hush! hiail whisil 'st ! niv! mum! 

0. Of Interrogating. — Eh? hem, or h'ui? (The opposilo of tho 
precciling class, f 

0. Of Detection. — AEia ! oho ! aj-aj ! 

10. Of Laughter. — Ha, ha, iia ! he, ho, he I 

11. Of Salntlns or Partii^.— Welcome ! hatl ! all-hail! adiiiu! 
goo(i-bj I and perliups gooJ-day I gooil-morning 1 elc. 

Con ijou iiiaitioa tico inteijfcl'oiis of grief? — Iwo o/"joj7eto. 

QUESTIONS FOE EEVIEW. 



TBTb! wd wfa/ an tl 

a, imt Is a w'rfnsrfaBi Mil 

8.' Wliutba^Ji errli! 
0. WhnD naru bf Ehs >ci 
finltol . - ■ 



16. Wlut1iliprJilc™!cir6 
IB. \Vb3lhmaiaiX'li«rgtn 
IT. Whal piopwtlea liavo vu 
18. TTliai Is VoiOft In grami 
IB. IJ017 iniuiy vS™ are 



What In said of tho present i 

'c:84 Ortlw present sulyiliictrn! 
° 35. Of the p™™' Jjoomttal ) . 

' Cha pniwit-pcirecC pouutltl ? . 

'^ 40^ OribiDpucsut[]nDCtl>oT 
u 41. or tbD pHaC potential? 

^. Ofth«pasl-piTft«i*/icB(m? 

i, 43. or tho past-per&ot sal^naeiito an 

" HrtontUlT .... 

S 45: Of lhe/wZ.^"";( umef ' . 

"'hat ts snld of tho Uaaaa at tli« 



24. Iln^v is 1 vprh 

cluuged Into I 

S5. WTiitli" 



maai" are Ihen, and 
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6S. WhotnTB the Person fA^NTIiril)8r 



3. "WhatdoUwaiaainryVerbBcx- 



iua KiU ond K 

TO, In nbBt gtUer wo 

pnatiLDg; gmJnn 

n. IVlwDnretr, (In 
awhstisanlnflnitivel 






. Wbed l< in, Ch« EigO Dt till Infil. 

Itiie, omitted? . . .481,482 
, What is iL Partieiple 1 ■ 



84. WhBt la fnld of the pfrfui pani. 
So. Sloir is the dmple pETfu;! pait]- 



pnticlple b'lHg PBud ? ' . ' 
90. Fop what purpe^ ]« the Bnilllai^ 

pju-tiuiple A'll?/!!^ OfiHl ? ' 

DL For wEiat puTpoau In the auxiliary 

purCltjple haeing brfH vfvil ? - < 
OB. How mauj and nliml InfiDitlvea In 

93. llowmuayanawhatpaTtlclplcaln 

Si. MvoUoa tbe'clii«r particglaK la 

SG. Sl^tion the Fhlof psrtlcnlin Id 



IsConjiwstionT • ^SIS 
iaa/Mpiii? ... file 
i^an Arlverbl - . .620 



a Bentence that hns a proper Hoitn. 

a sentenco that has n ctimmon noun. 

a sentonca thnt hrta a coUective noun. 

a, eentenoB that has a personal pronoun. 

a santenoe that has a compound pareonal pronnun. 

a sontenoaln which the ralntive lofto is properly used. 

a sentanoB in vrhieh the relative trfiVft is proporly used. 

six senlencBs to illustratn diflferenl eonsfraotions of tlio relntivt 

n sentence that has youp name properly used In tha possassivp 
IS tsnchar fhould extend these exercises so far as lo dtnw out al 
itpaiats oftliQ book,) 
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RULES OF SYNTAX. 

567. Syntax comprises relation sind position. 

568. The Relation of words is their reference to one 
another according to the sense. 

Relation frequently implies government anil agreenumt. 

GoBetiimenl ia tho power which one word has over another, in de- 
termining ila case, person, number, or some otlier property. 

A greevtent is the oorrespondcnce of one word with another, in case, 
person, number, or Bome otJier property, 

569> Position refers to the pla(;e ^vhich a word occu- 
pies in reference to other words of the sentence. 

570. A Rule, in grammar, is generally a brief state- 
ment that teaches the proper form or use of words. 

RULE I. — TTominativGS. 
A Noun or Proaoun, used as the subject of a finite 
verb, must be in the nominative case. 

Johi studies, /study. They study. 
ElFLlKiTtON. — Sipce John doM the stufl jing, there is pWnly a relation betwEeu /o*n 
DiKl slaiies. OlHerre alan that we can not me obieMie Toiias, And sa;. " Me st&il^," 
>' I'Acni atud; "i but ne musluEO theni>mtua:lvea / sad (Ae^. Hence ilie Kule. 

W. 1 have tasted no better apples than (Item are. 
Were you and him at the party ? 
Whom, would you suppose, stands head in our class 1 
He is taller than me, but I am as tall as her. 

BULS II. — H-ominatives. 
A Noun or Pronoun, used independently or abso- 
lutely, must be in the nominative case, 
Mara, your lilies are in bloom. 
The rain having ceased, we departed. 
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NOIUNATIVB ItiDEPBKDEKT. 

By direct Addressi " Auspicious Hope! in ihj sweet garden grow 

Wreaths for each toil, a cliarm for evfi|-y WOB." 
By Exclnmaliont " Scotland! there is magic: in the sound." 
By Pleonasm or Spcclficatiout " Hs that hath, to him shall be giveti." 

NOMINATITE AnSOLDTE. 

Before a ParUciplei " Pcoeeheinj; established, coniBJcrcnroyiveii." 

" The steed [being] at hand, why longer tarrj ? " 
After n Participle) "Suchis thofoliy of bccomiiij!a politician." 
After an lufinitlve : " To be a good Christian was hia higliest atnbi^a." 
W. Him who had led them to battle being killed, Uiey retrented. 
Whose gray top sliiill tremble. Him (ieseending. 
There is do doabt of its being kitiu 

RULE III.— PosBessives. 
A Houn or Pronoun that limits t!ie meaning of an- 
other by denoting possession, must be in the possessive 
case. 

John's horse is in our pasture. 

Bm^MATTOD-— fflnce Jobn oirns the home, there l> plainly > relation between Jbltu 
SBd Aerie ,- Htul It to nlflo eTldect tliat not nnj hoi-ss to meant, but only the oiie ffbich be* 

W. Do jou use Webster or Worcester's Dictionary ? 

HULE IV. — Objectives. 
A Honn or Pronoun, used as the object of a transitive 
verb, must be in the objective case. 

I shot & deer. We caught them. 

ExFusiTm. — Sines I shol the lieer, them to a relnllon between my ihootlnff ond Iho 

not Ibe ni>mluaU?e [arm, Iken, «iU make good sense afler caui/hl. Hence the Rule. 
The foregoing linle is also applicable to inlinidves and participles. 
W. SJie that is idle and mischievous, reprove sharply. 

Who do you mean ? Who did you see ? 

Who sbould I meet the other day but my old friend ! 
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192 ENGLISH GRAMMAE. 

EULB v. — Objectives. 
A Noun or PronouHj usecl as the object of a preposi- 
tion, must be in the objective case. 

The money ivaa sent by me to kirn. 
ElPHHtTinN. — Sonl 6g wmc one, nenl (o BUme one i hence Ihcrs I9 triaently a rela- 

prepmiiloua. HeiHu Ibe Kuie. 

W. Between you and /there is little difference of opiaion. 
I do not know viho ehe went with. 
I gave it to Eomcbody ; I have forgotten who. 

RULE VI. —Objectives. 
A Notrn or Proucua that limits tlie meaning of ft 
verb, an adjective, oc an adverb, is Bometimes used in tlio 
objoctivo case without a preposition expressed. 

SoniellinqE a Eubslanlivc I3 Ihns used In the objecliife cow, to hmlt a bohb. 

Tliis Rule is designed to reach all those objective nouns and pro- 
noun?, which, by the Idiom of our language, are commonly used to limit 
other words adverbially, or in the sense of adjuncts, without having u 
governing word expressed. It is tlieroforc applicable to some nouns 
that show the lime, exieai, direclion, manner, value, or quanliliji to 
the indirect objects after such verbs as giee, hnd, offer, present, etc. ; 
and lo the objects which follow the words lil:e, near, woiih, npponite, 
etc. By supplying a preposition, the Rule can bo dispensed with. 
— Sec i 234 and p. 222. 

We sailed north, a haniJred mUes, the first day. 

We railed laward the north, oner n hundred miles of BiiMse, durinff the flrit Aaj. 

It IB [by] a imi heavier. It happened five limes. Ice a fool thick. 
He wears his coat cloak /(is7iion. It is worth notldng. 
Give [to] me the reins. Oranges grow, like appUs, on small trees. 
. W. My landlady had a daughter 0/' nine years old. — SvAft, 
Just beyond the church is a lot o/" sixty feet square. 

RULE VII. — Same Caae. 
A Homi or Pronoun used for explanation or em- 
phasis, by being predicated of another, or put in apposi- 
tion with anotSier, must be in the same caae. 
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Jones is a lawyer. The lawyer is Jones. 
It is J911CS the lamijer. Ho Miasdfis Jones the latcycr. 
BlPUSiTlus. —Since Jonea ia a lawyer, thatt inuBt be a peLalioii lietwaen (he worfs 

For an explanation oX p/edxatioa nnd appmition, sen pp. 99 and 100. 

Words in Rpposition are somelinics connected by as, or, and, or than. 

W. I knew it was him. 1 knew it to he lie. Is it me ? 

Bemarli. — A Enbslanlive pat in apposition With a clauee, pbrase, or 
ivui-d that has not case, must be in the nominative. easi; ; ns, "Ho ti> 
BoLveJ tu relj oa himself, — a resoialion which ho kept." 

aXTLB VIII. — Two Cases. 

The pronoun what, wlien it comprises a simple relative 

and its antecedent, lias a double construction in regard to 

I remember tcJiat was said. 

RuLe vm ia glvt^D mui'^jy u3 a tioavenieiice i ioe ihii V.iiU: coji be diseased witli, hy 
ap]>lyLDB twr> ether Rales. 

W. Give that what you can spare, to the poor. 
Hote I. — A Compound Relative, or a aimilat espression, 
may fiirnisli two cases, when its form allows them. 

Whoever sins, mnsl suflcr. Take wMckeoer horse you like. 

I wiil employ mliomsoevtr yoa recommend. 
What laoney he brauirlit with him, was soon spent. 
Observation 1. — When the form of the relative does not 
allow the two eases required, it mast take the form needed for 
its own clause, and an antecedent must be supplied in parsing. 
EULE IS. — Pronouns. 
A Pronouii must agree with its antecedent, in gender, 
person, and number. 

Mary has lost her bonnot. 

For nn explanation of antecedence, see pp. 73 nnd 14-t. 
W. Each of our party carried a knapsack with Oiem. 

Not one of the hoys should come without tlieir hooks. 

You and your playmates must learn their Seasons. 

The earth is my mother; and I will recline upon i'/s bosom. 
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RUIiE X. ~ Articles, Adjectives, and Partioiplks. 

An Article, an Adjective, or a Participle, belongs 

to tlie noun or pronoun to which it relates. 

The girl brought a large rose just refreshed by a sbower. 

Esn,AaaT!0S. — T«8 what? owhHt? WAot jtinii of ruse f Observe tliat bolli togc 
and r^Jreaked dewriije Uie i-ose. 

Kote H, — An Adjective that implies nnmber, must agree in 
fliis i-espect witli tlie aubsfanUve to wJiich it relates. 



IV. Too bave been playing this two liours. 
How do you like J/iose kind of api>lcs ? 
Tlie room is eighteen /)iM long, anil Eixteen /oof wide. 

Note III. — An Adjective or a Participle is sometimea used 
absolutely, after a participle or an intbiitive. 

Tlie way to be liappi/ is to be goad. The drand of hcing poor. 
To appear iliscouraj/cd U the surest way to invite an attack. 

ObscrvB ttiM hapm, flood, poor, nxA ditcmrno'd, «re not used with tha names of the 
pptians ilsacrlbeil IE does not s«ni to ua that It ivould l« improper to pmne ilie Hillrn 
pl]rafle£]mpVl<^^°<>u", ^'^'^f^^^o ^°^^'^^VS Ibua QLapensLne witii t^Ls Note altoifether- 

Obs. 2. — When the ai'ticle stands only before the first of 
two or more connected houiis, it belongs to them jointly if they 
denote but one person or thing, or more viewed as one ; if not, 
it belongs to the first noun, and ia understood before each of 
the others. 

I saw Wflbster, the great ctalesman and oi'alor. 

A mart and horse ]iasseil by the ho'ise and lot. 

7%e man, [iho] woman, and [the] child, were di'owned. 

Obs. 3. — "Wlien two or more adjectives come between an 
arUcle and a plural noun, they sometimes qualify each only a 
part of what tho noun denotes. 

•' The Neie and Old Testaments " = The New Testameni and tho Old 
Testataent ; not, Tho Now Testaments and the Old Testaments. 
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KULE XI. -Finite Verbs. 
A Finite Verb must agree with its subject, jn person 
and number. 

John studies. I sliu!//. 1 am. He is. They are. 
Eeplihatioh. — Since Johadoes Iho stmlying, there is obriuuslyo. reluion between 
Jolm sad aludtes. Oitetve also that Be can not say, when apaakLng proiieriy, " John 
lludi/," 'I j«," "He am"; but w? must we with each suttject that furm of the verb 
which wIU agraa with it io perion aud aumber afaonllDg to the Conjugation. pp,li3a-168. 
For an oxplanation of ihe different kinds of subjects, see p. 143. 
W. I always laarfis my lessons before I goes to aehool. 
My outlays is greater than my intorae. 
Five is too many to ride in the canoe at once. 
There is six cords of wood in the pile. 
That which you yourself Aas asked. 
What signifies fair woiiis without good deeds ? 
He dare not say it to my fat^e. 
1 called, but you iuos not at home. 
A finite Terb ia sometimea (laed without a subject. 
" Meseenis." " Maliiiih." " God said. Lei us make man in our image." 
There are bat few Instances in nblch rerba are used bo; and probably the simiileat way 

liltle. The two or three oDumaloua expreaaiona of this kind, na meUtinba, ntcthiyiifjht, 
coa be eaaily disposed of bf the Qgui'c enaUagi- 

BULE XIT.— Infinitives. 

Alt Inflnitive depends on the word which it limits, or 
which leads to its use. 

We were an.'iious to return that night. 
Tlio Passions oft, to hear her shell, 
Tlu'onged around hor magic coll. 
Th(! dufmitions are so aixanged as to be easily learned. 
To retKra limits onsiom, by ehowInK bs to what we were flnslous -, and [t thsreSwa 
il^tieDdE on anxious, nccmtlng tn Rule xn. Ta hear limits throayei, hj BhonloK for 
whsl pnrpcBo; and it therefore depends on thrangei. accordi^ toHnle XII. To be 

Note IV. — An Infinitive, a Participle, a Phrase, or a Clause, 
may be used us a noun in any case exixipt the poasessive, 
To he withmil aants is the prerogndve of God only. 
Bia being Uood^ was the cause of suspicion. 
It is best not to haoe any liivj to do tvith him. 
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He knows zohn to parchase. He knows wlwt to tag. 

Bo knows uihea it ia !iesl nol to pitrchase. 
" Lo2}j wire ! " exelairatd the dial-plaie. ■' Veri/ good," replied tlie pen- 
dulum. (Next parse tlie eeparaie words as usual.) 

This Note can be afspensed wUh by nppl^ng the Rule nf Syntftx which U appllcabte to 
tli'^caaainnbiohtlKirDrd, pbmee.orclausela used. Whea uiiiiBiilUTeara [>inlclpla 
nssames cabg, it m^ be created as a nouo voulit he in the same altuatroci. Dut ttome- 
times the iDfiDltlvft er participle is eq Lntlmaulj blended with other words, chat it seema 
absoEutdy nec^Bary tc take the wliele phrasa aa one thioK ', oud Ip Auch coses the Mut« 
U pi-eiBrabls to any rf the Kuies. 

Hote v. — A Participle or an Infinitive is sometimes used 
independently, in the sense of a clause. 

Generally s/taiking, joong men are best for husiness. 

We, geoerftllj Bpenkiog, would eay, that Joung men are best for business. 

But to prorcpd : it has been ft-cqaently remarked, lliB,t, etc. 

EuppUedwDnlaultenvsj-y tUemeaning, ormake the si^ut.nc^ clumsy. Hence the Note. 

ntJLE XIII. -Adverbs. 
All Adverb modifies the meaiiirg of a verb, an acljoe- 
tive, or another adverb. 

" The horse runs rapiMy." Runs haia ? 
" The liorae runs wery rapidly," Hoto rapidly 7 
" The horse ia veri/ sti-ong." IIov! strong ? 
W. He spoke clear and correct. A remarkable fine country, 

Sbo dresses suitable to her means and station. 
Note VI. — A Conjunctive Adverb joins a modifying clause 
or phrase to some other word. 

See p. 173, for examples ; and pp. 210 -226, for remarks. 
Note Vll. — Sometimes an Adverb modifies a ptrase or 
a clause; and some adverbs of addition, exclusion, emphasis, or 
quantity, may relate (o any part of a sentence. 

" Drjden wi'oto la erel// \Jbr the people" — .Tohnsoa. 
"Just ] as I approached the jangle, the panther made a spring," 
" "Sot even \ a philoaipker can endure the toothache patiently." 
E<i™relat«8tothesulijeotofthe.enlcnce; and aol rcliites m theaubicot ssmoillflel 
by evin. Borne of these ailverbs are a apcdea of co^uncllvo adi'erbs. — Sec p. 1S6. 

Hote VIII. — An Adverb is sometimes used independently. 
•Tes, my lord." "A'o; I was nol there." — See p- 174. 
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RULE SIV. -Prepositions. 

A Preposition shows the relation of an object to some 
Other word on which the adjunct depends. 

A man of wisdom spoke. Tbe man spuke of wisdom. 
RTJIi'E SV. — Conjunctions, 

A Coj^juaction connects words, phrases, clauses, or 
sentences. 

Words or phrases, connected by conjunctions, are generally in Ilia 



"Weeds and briers grow in the field, because it is not cultivated." 
Note IX, — As or than sometimes joins a word or phrase 
to a dtuise, in stead of connectiDg two clauses. 

EtJLE XVI. — Interjoetions. 

An Inteijection has no grammatical connection with 
other words, — See § 563 and 566. 

Can yoji repeat Rule lstf — 2d? — Sd?~itli? — bih? — 6th9 — 
7th? — 's(hf — StJif — ll)lJif—lUhf—nih?— 13lh? — 14(4? — 
15i!i? — im7 — Note Ui? — 2d?~3d?~itht-~5tkf — m.?— 
7(A? — 8fft?— Hift? 

POSITION, 

Articles generally precede their substantives. 

Adjectives precede or follow their substantives, 

Partidples precede or follow their substantives. 

Pronouns generally follow their antecedents. 

Infinitives generally follow the words on which they depend. 

Finite verbs generally follow their subjects. 

Adverbs genemlly follow their verbs or the auxiliaries, and 
precede the adjectives or adverbs modified. 

Possessive words precede the names of the things owned. 

Objective words generally follow their governing words. 

Explanatory words generally follow the word3_ explained. 

In regud ta tha uraDeaaent of vorda loglcnll)' imd rlieUiioally consitlered, son p. 260. 
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PARSING. 
General Pormula. — The part of speech, and ivhy ; the 
kind, and why ; the properties, and why ; the reUtiou to oilier 
words, and according to wliat Eule. 

ARTICLES. 
Fornmla. — An aHick,aad why; -"^"f'^L [ and why; fo 
what it belongs, and according to what Hule. 
The river. 

AnALTStS 7^ riser Is 

by the nrticla Uie. (All the 
tnen pursed, if the teacher ih 

Paheinh. — The is an aiiide, it is placed befoni a nonn to limit its 
meaning; definite, it showg that some particnlnr rirer is meant; and it be- 
longs to Tiaer, according to Kule X ; An ariick belongs lo the noun to wMch 
it rdales. 

It li oaC ncci^Esari', In irarslng, to leiieat moTB of a Rule tban tha example rcqulree. 

Abridged, — The is the definite article ; and it belongs lo river, etc. 

River is a noan, it is n nitme ; comnioii, it is n nnine that ciin bo applied 
to all objects of the same kind ; neuter gender, it denotes neither a male 
nor a female ; third person, it represents an object us spoken of] singtitar 

lalike manner jiavse the folloxcirtg pliroses : — 
The man. The men. A rose. An arrow. 

The horse. The horses. Ameion. An island. 

The child. The children. A university. An uncle, 

A man's hat. 

Ahaltsis. — .^ man's hat is 
modlSed by man't, shon-ing wl 
thut GO p&mcolar nan is meanc 

Parsinq. — A is an arttde, it is placed before a nonn to limit its mean, 
ing; indefinite, it ehoivs that no parricular man is meant; and it belongs 
to man's, according to Rule X. {Repeat it.) 

ABttiDOBD. — A is the indefinite article; and it belongs \q man's, etc. 

Man's is a noKB, it is a name ; common, it is n name common to all per- 
sons of the same kind ; m<ise\dine gender, it denotes a male ; lldrd person, it 
denotes tha man as spoken of; singular number, it moans but one; and in 
tlio possemice case, it limits the meaning of hat, according to Rale HI. 
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Hat is parsed like rivfr. 

AaaiDOED, — Miin'i-- is a pomtnon noun, of iho mnjJ^uiino gender, [Iiiii 
perfon, singular number; Bnd in the possessive ease, goverQi;d by hat, 

A neighbor's farm. Tiie boy's book. 

Ar Indian's hatchtit. The boys' books. 

The sun's splendor. Women's fancies, 

ADJECTIVES. 

Tormnla. — An adjective, aud why; ^^S^^"^' [ and wl.y; 
whetier compared or not, and how ; the degree, and why ; to what it 
belongs, and according to what Ride. 

Descripdve A4iectives> 
A beautiful morninn^, with a refreshing breeze. 

Analysis. — A heavliful mnrnin^, with cC refreshing hreese, is a phrase. 
(Give definition.) The piiiicipul word is mormnff, whioli is modified by tha 
article o, the adjeotive ieautijiil, nnd the ad.)Uiiot Utitk a refrfskinp breeie. 
Brtcze is modified by the arUule a, the adjecUve refrahiag, and joined. Co 
morning by the prepoeitioii lath. 

Beautiful is an adjective, — a word nsed to qnalliy or limit the meaning 
of a noun; d!s3«n'/)(iue, if describes or qnalitiea ihe morning; compared — 
pos. beaulifiii, comp. more beuuliful, flnperl. most bcaiitifal; in ihe positive 
de^ee, it expresses simply the quality ; and it Lelongs Co atorraog, accord- 
ing 10 Rule X 

Abkjdoed. — Beautiful ia a descrip^ve adjective, (compare it,) in die 
jmsitivo degree, and belongs lo morahg, 

Sejreshing is a participial adjective, from the verb refresh. As a parti- 
ciple, it ia present, and in tJte active voice. As an adjectiiK, it is placed 
lefoie Ireeze to describe it; and belongs to it, according to Rule X. 

Abuidqed. — EefresMirg is a panicipiftl adjective, from the verb refresh; 
and it belongs lo breese, according to Role X. 

A ripe melon. An upper room. The black- winged red bird. 
The fairest lady. Purling streams. Thered-wingedblackbird. 
A gold cup. The best gift. A good boy's mother. 

Definitive Adjectives. 

Formula. — An a/tjeelim, iind why ; the Hud, and why ; to wliiu 
it lieionj;5, and aocovdin™ lo what Ruli^. 

All men. Five dollars. 

All is an adjectivf, it is used to limit ihc meaning of a nonn; defiai- 
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tim. it spccificg how manj men are mennt ; and it belongs In men, acconJ- 
ing to Rule X. 

Abridoed. — AH is a pronominal licfinitivo adjective; and belongs to 
men, recording to Uule X. 

Five is an adjective, a word, etc. * * * nameral, and of tlie cardinal 
kind, because it cxprc^iiies nuinbi;r snd tells how mauj ; and it belongs to 
dollara, according lo Hale X. 

Or£^T — "auclit^T««s with traea, Ld tlie plural Dumber, accontlDg to Ni^ I-" 

Abhidqed. — Fiee is a nameral definitive adjective, of the canJiaal 
kind ; and belongs to dollars, according to Rule X. 

Yonder house. That liarn. Every fourth man. 

This tree. Each pupil. Thoee two benches. 

These trees. Such a pei-soii. The lawyer's own case. 



X^umula. — A noun, and why ; J.„„(j„j,'„ f and why ; collective, 
and why; gender, and why; person, and why; number, and why; 
declension ; case, and Hule. 

Snow ia falling. 
Anai.tstb. — SnniB is JalUxg, is a simple declarative senlenoe. S;ioiii is II19 
enbject^ and ii/ullmg is the predicate. 

Snow is a noun, it is n name ; common, it is a name common to al! eub- 
stanco of tlie same kind; Tieuler gender, elc. isee river, p, 1^8); and in the 
BoniinoiiM case — it is the Bubjcct of the verb is foiling — according to 
Rule I. 

AnEiDGEC — Snoip ia a common noitn, of the neuter gender, third per- 
son, singular number ; iinil in (lie nominative case to is Jailing, Rule I. 

Parsing ia usnally abridged, by flimply omitting the reasons. 

Parse the artldes, tlie adjedivea, and the tioims : — 

Galile'o invented the telescope, 
Henry Johnson's cattle have oaten onr grass. 
James the coachman is sick. George is 1 
Alice, bring your books, slate, and paper. 
My mother being sick, I remained at homi 
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PRONOUNS. 

pursonal, 
Formul..-A,,,.»»,..dwhyi 2J«,„,j„^ j. „j .jy, 

(/ewrfer, and why ; ^jcrson, and whj ; nitmfter, and why ; dedension; 
case, and Rule. 

Personal Proiionna. 
I myself saw John and his brother, 
AsALTsiB — This is n simple declamtive sentence. The subject is / ma- 
telf; I is [he Bubjeot-nomi native, which is modifiBil by the amphslio apposi- 
tiveiHjB^. iSriHiJoftnafidAisftrofter, is tbs predicate; taw \s the predicate- 
verb, which ia limited by the obieeta John and iroiAer, which ara conuaoted 
by and, and the latter or whioli is limited by hit. 

I isaproiunm, it is a word used in stead of a noun; personal, it is one ol 
those pronouns wliich distinguish the grammatical persons ; of the common 
gender, it may denote either a raalo or a female ; Jirst person, it denotes the 
speaker; singular ntimber, it means bat one; noni. /; and in the womijia. 
(iBeeaM — it is the subject of the verb sntu — according to Rule I. 

Abbidged. — 7 is a personal pronoan of the common gender, first per- 
son, singular nnmber; and in the nom. caso to the verb saw. Rule I. 

Myself is a pronoun, — a word used in Btoad of a noun ; comimand, it is. 
compounded of mg and setf; personal, etc. * * * and in iJie nomiaaliae cuse, 
to agree with /, according lo Rule VII. 
ABamoED. — Myself is a compound personal pronoitn, olc 
HLs is a ;ironouR, — a word used in stead of a noun ; personal, it. is one 
of thosQ pronouns which distinguish the grammatical peisons ; of the mas- 
culine gender, third person, and singular number, to agree with John, 
ai?cordiQg to Rule IX ; [repeat it ;} nam. he, poss. Ma; and in the posses- 
tiwcase — it limits the meaning of fcraiSer — according lo Rule IIL 

Adridoed. — His is a personal pronoun, of the masculine gender, 3i! 
pers., B. n., to agree with John, according to Rule IX ; (repeat it ;) and ii) 
the possessive ease, governed by brother, according to Rule III. 
Parse the articles, the adjectives, llie nouns, and the pronouns : — 
We caught him. He came with me. 

Albert hurt himself. John, you are wanted. 

Art thou the man? Thoti° majestic Ocean^ 

Martha and Mary have recited their lessons. 
A dutiful son is the delight' of his parents. 
Your horse trots-well, but mine paces. 

Say, JIfine ia usefl (or my and horse. (Now piirae each word.) 
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Belatlve Pronouns. 

Read thy doom in the flowera, which fade and die. 
Whicll 19 a proman, — a word used in Btend of fl noun; reJiitiBe, it stands 
in close relation to an nncecedenl, anil joins lo it a descriptive clnuao ; of 
the neuter gender, third porson, and plural number, to agree witli fatiM-s, 
according toEnle IX; (repeat it ;) and in the ■nomiaative case — it is the 
subject of the verbs ^vk/b and rf(8 — according to liuie I. 

Abhibobd. — W/ikh ia a relative prononn, of the neuter gender, third 
person, and singular number, to agree vnt]\fiiiiiers, according to liule IX; 
and in (he nominative case to the vsrbs/ade and die. Rule I. 
James reads what pleases him. 
What is a pronoun, — a word used in stead of a noun ; rdoiiee, il makes 
its clause dependent on another ; of the maier gei\der, it denotes neither a 
male nor a female ; tkii-d person, ft represents an object as spoken of; siit- 
galar numlier, it means but one ; and it is here used a-i (ho object of reads 
and the subject of ;>'easfs, — because it tates (he place of ihat which or thing 
whicll, — accordinR to Enle VIII. 

Abbidq-ed. — W/ial is a relative pronoun, of the neuter gender, third 
person, singular number, etc. 

[She who studies her glass, neglects her heart. ) 
It was I that went, I am His who created me. 
IIo was such a talker as could delight us all. 
Jlalte whatever you lifee. What is dear, few buy. 
Whoever gives to the poor, lends to the Lord. 
Interrogative Ptonouus. 
Whom did you see? 
Whom is a pronoun, — a word used in stead of a noun ; iitteirrxfotive, it ia 
nsod to ask a question ; of the cainiiion gmder, it may denote eilJicr a male 
or a female; iJdrd person, it represents an ohject as spoken of; singular 
numbsr, it means hut one ; and in the objective case — it is the objecl of the 
verb did see — according to Rule IV. 

Abeidged. — Wiom is an interroj^atlve pronoun, of the com. gen., M 

pers., B. n, ; and in the obj. case, governed by did see, etc. 

I do not know what he is doing. 

What he its doing, is a clause used in the sense of a noun; of ihe 

neuter gender, third person, singular number ; and in the oljjective case — 

it is the object of do knoiu — according to JKule I V. 
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What 13 a /ironoii)!, — aword uaedinetetidoranoun; respoim'«e,itisuscd 
as if in answer to a question; of the neuter gender, i[ denotes neither a male 
nor a female ; Ikird pervm, it reproscnis an ohject as spoken of; sinijahf 
numfter, it means bat one ; and in the cbjeclke case — it ia the object of tha 
verb ia doing — according ta Rule IV. 

^Abkidoed. — W/M ia a responsive rolfltii'e pronoun, of the n. g., 3d p., 
s. n, ; and in ihe obj. easo, govefned by is doing, accoi'ding to Rule IV. 
Who was Bleu nerh asset ? Who is my neighbor ? 
Which ia it ? Who can t€ll what democra,cy ia ? 

Adjective Froitouiis. 

The old bird feeds her young ones. 

Ones is an adjective pronoun, it is a common epecifjirg adjective naed 
BB a pronoun ; it is here naed in place of birds, and is therefore of the com- 
mon gender, third person, and plural number; and in the objective case — 
bdng the objeet of the verb feeds — according to Rule IV. 

Abridged. — Owes is an indefinite adjcftlve pronoun, of the c. p., 3d 
Ji., and pi, n. ; and in the objective case — governed by the vcrh feeds — 
according to Rule IV. 

Others may be wiser, but none are more amiablo. 
Some were for this, and eome for that, 

VERBS. 

Finite Verbs. 

"FoTIOXda.. — ^ verb, SLii<lvfhy; priacijial parts; ;^;?Ji^;g^ f and 

■why ; ?^"-'"'V^' '"*" ""rf.' >■ and why ; the mood, and why ; the 
J ' %ntransiiwe or neuter, \ ■' ' ' ■' ' 

lense, and why, — with fojtrt, and why ; conjugation ; the person 

and number, to agree with its subject , according to Rule XI. 

Mention Foiia only when it is progressive, or emphaUo, or passive without 
beiiig pasBiva in sense. 

He is ploughing the field which was bought last year. 

Is ploughing is a verb, it expresses the act of a subject ; principal parts 
— prea. plough, past, jJoayM, prea. part, ploaghing, petf. part. J^oaghedf 
re/pdar, it takes the ending ed; (ronailipB, It has an object (^d), — and in 
the active vmce, because it repveaenta its subject as acting ; in^catiBe mood. 
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it espresses an actnal oocnrrenco or fact ; pregenl tetue, it (lonotEs n present 
act, — and in itio progressive forai, it represents it aseotilinaing; (singular 
numbei- — First person, I am ptoiy/ung ; 2d p., You are plinigkini/ ; 3il p.. 
He is ploiKihmg ; ) and in ihc third peraon, tinij'Jar Kuaiber, to agree with its 
sabject^fAer, according to Hale XL 

ABniDGEii. — Is plou^iitig is a r^nlar transitiTO Terb, from the v«rb 
jiaitgh; (principal pans, — jirea, ploiiyk, paal ploughed, perf. pan, ploughed!) 
in the iDdicativa mood, present teosa, progresaivc form; and iti the 3d p. 
and s. a., lo agree with its snbjsct/nl/ier, according to Rule XI. 

Was lioaglit is a verb, it affinns sometliingof a subject; prfseyfo/por/s, 
pres. 6uj, past boanht, prea. part, but/ing, perf. part, bouiiht ; irregular, it does 
not assume the ending ed ; Iraneitiie — bnt in the passitw tm'cs, because it af- 
flrms the net of the object acted upon ; bidiccdive mood, It asserla something 
as an actuHl occurrence or fact ; jkisI tense, it refers tlie act sitDplj' to past 
time; third person and tingaltir number, to a^rce nilli its EuliJecC which, ac- 
cording to Itale XI. 

Aebidoed. — yVae iouyhi is an irr. pass, verb, from the verb Juj, etc- 

Parse the articles, udjediues, tioaiis, pronouns, and verba; — 

Eeg/<lai- and Irregular, Tramilive anrf Mransitlee. 
The sun warms the earth. They struck me. 
Birds fly. Rivers flow. It waa I. 
The roae is beautiful. Fierce was the conflict. 

Voicei. 
She broke the pitcher. The pitcher was broken. 
They named her Mary. She waa named Mary. 

Moods. 
Robert sold his horse. Can you spell phthisic? 
Were he rich, he would be lazy. Be sincere. 

The distant hills look blue. The robber waa caught. 
The soldiers will be attacked. Had I known it. 
The day will have passed, Do not venture yourself. 
The apples might have boon oaten. Tall pines are ruetliiig. 
She may have been handsorao. She has been teaching. 
I do object. Thou hast a heart of adamant. 
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Bees collect honey. Reckless youth makes rueful age. 
Time and tide wait for no man. You and I are invited.' 
Monday or Tuesday was the day on which it happened. 
Ilia family is large. The multitude pursue pleasure. 
Every house has a garden. Who arc they ? 

Wnf( Is of the 3a p., pt. n., Id ajiree wUh tiwt and Itde —a pluril Buhject— Mconlfa 



INFINITIVES AND PARTICIPLES. 
Formula. - ^iS^ \ "■"^^hy; 



i P'^'f'i' I and why; 
' perfect, ( ■' ' 

iransiilve, ivith voice, "» , „. (on what it depends. Rale XIL 

intramilive or nejUer, ; ""<* ^^ ' | to what it belongs. Rule X. 

The sun having set, we were obliged to return home. 

Having set is a paHiciple, — a form of iho verb that osprosaes the act 
or Slate wiihontpredieatinf- it, and genorallj resemblea an adjective ; com- 
pound, it consists of having, combined with another participle ; perfect, it ex- 
presses the act or slate as completed at the limo referred to ; ialninsilim, it 
does not have an object; and it belongs to sun, according to Rule X. 

The forms of the pnrtioiple, in each voice, may also be mentioned in parsing. 

Abriused. — Having set is a compound perfect participle, from the 
irregalar, intransitive verb set, set, setting, set; and it belongs to smb, accord- 
ing to Rale X. 

To return is an infailiBe, — a, form of the verb that generally hecina 
with to, and tliat expresses the act or state without predicating it ; present, 
it denotes simply the act; intraiaiiiiie, it does not have an object ; and it 
depends on was oblijed, according to Bulo Xlf. 

Abbidqeii. — To return is a present inlinilive, from the regnlar, intransi- 
tive verb retam, relarned, returniag, relumed ; and it depends on mas t^iged, 
according to Ruje XII. 

The forms of the infinitive, in each voice, may also l>e mentioned in parsing. 
Not to be sometimes deceived is impossible. 

To be deceived is an infinitive used as a noun. As an infinitive, it is 
present, transitive, in ihe passive voice, and modified adverbially. As a 
noim, it is of the neuter gender, third person, singular number ; and luith 
the rest of the phrase of which it is the chief word, it is used as tlie subject 
of the verb is, according to Note IV. 
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I insist on writing the letter, 

ilTritiiig is n. participial nmiii, from the irregular verb write, wrote, imilin^, 
written. As a partid/ite, it is present, transitive, and in the active voice, Aa 
anoTin.it is of the neuter gender, third person, singular number; and in tlio 
objective case, governed by the preposition on, according to Kale V. 

Participles. 

The Indians fled, leaving their mnles tied to the bushes. 
The machinery, being oiied, runs well. 
Time and thinking tame the strongest grief. 
Of making many books, there is no end. 

We had a great curiosity to see the battle-field. 

I ordered him to be brought. We are glad to see you. 

He ought to have written. Let no one pass. 

She is wiser than to believe his flattery. 

Not to love is unnatural. I forgot to mention it. 

It is reasonable to suppose' that he will try to escape. 

A D V E E B 8 . 

Ponuvla:. — An adverb, and why; of vihai Idnd; wliether coTtb- 
pared, and bow; wbat it modifies; Rule or Note. 

CtoNJUBCiivK Advbhb. — As an odwi-i, it modifies the verb , in its 

own clanss, by expressing , (Eule Xlll); as a cmjimctiiK adverb, it re- 
fers its clause to , (Note VI). 

The trees are waving beautifully. 

Beautifullf is an odasrh, it modifies the meaning of a verb (are wob- 
ing) ; it is an adverb of manner ; and it modifies the verb are leaving, nc- 
tording to Eule XIII. 

Abridged. — Beaulifiitli/ is an adverb of manner, can be compared, and 
modifies the verb are jvaving, according to Rule XIII. 

Since but few adverbs can be coraparad, it is not necessary, in parsing ad- 
verbs, to compare them, except when the adverb happens to lis in tlie com- 
parative or superlative degree. 

1. Adreris Modifrfing Verba. 
The horse galloped gracefully. Our roses must soon fade. 
Then blue and lofty mountains successively appeared. 
Mary sews and knits well. Here will I stand. 
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2. Adecrba Modifying Adjcclives. 
Her child was very young. He is perfectly honest. 
The music rose softly sweet. My hat is almost new. 
John is most studious. Tbe wound was intensely painful. 

S. Aduerbs Modlfijiisg Ad^erbi. 

The horse ran very fast. Thomas is not very industrious. 
He stutters nearly always. The field is not entirely planted. 
You did as well as I. She is now writing more carefully. 
These scenes, once so delightful, no longer please him. 

PREPOSITIONS. 



The water flows over the dam. 

Orer is a prfposilion, — b worfl used to show the relation betireen a fol- 
lowing noan or pronoun and some oihec word ; it liere shows the relatioa 
otdam lofiojvs, or between _ffouJs and dam, according to Rule XIV. 

AnRiDGED. — Over is a preposition, showing tlic relation, etc. 
I found a dollar in the road. 
In spring the leaves come forth. 
We should not live heyond our means. 
Prom virtue to vice tho progress is gradual. 
Tbe river is washing the soil from under the tree. 
He struggled, like a hero, against the evils of fortune. 
We went from New York to Washington City, hy railroad, 
in eight hours. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

Formula. — A conjunction, and why ; its peculiar nature ; wliat 
it connects. Euie. 

The meadow produces grass and flowers. 

And is (I conjuncfibn, — a word used to connect words, phrases, or propo- 
sitioDs; copuI<ifive,ic implies addition; co-onl/natf, it is used to connect parts 
of equal rank ; and it here joins Jlimets to grass, according to Rule XV : 
A conJuBdioH amiuxls v^ords or phrases in ihe same amstriiction. 

Abbidoed- — And is a copulatiTO co-ordinate conjunction ; connecting 
grasi and Jiowers, according lo Rale XV. 
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Yoa muefc either buy mine or sell yOura, 
Hither is a conjunction, a word, etc. * * * it corresponds lo or, and 
assists ic in connecting two phrases according Co Bnlu XV. 

Or is a conjunction, etc. • * * diajuudioe, it disjoins tfto words in sense, 
notwithstanding it joins Ihem in form ; co-ordmaie, it unites parts of equal 
nmic ; it here corresponds to dther, and connects two plirasoa aMording to 
Rule XV. 

Words Gmnfcled. 

Leartiing refines and elevates the mind.' 
We should cultivate our hearts and minds. 
She ia amiable, intelligent, and industrious. 
Neither flatter nor despise the rich or great. 

Ph-uses Omiieoted. 

Through floods and through forests ho bouiideil away. 
Death saw the floweret to the desert given, 
Plucked it from earth, and planted it in heaven. 



Eagles gonerally go alone, but little birds go in flofjks. 

Italian music 's sweet because 'tia dear. 

If it rain to-morrow, we shall havo to remain at home. 

Though he is poor, yet he ia honest. 

He was always courteous to wise and gifted men ; for he 

knew that taleuts are more glorious than birth or 

riches [are]. 

INTERJECTIONS. 
Pormula. — Aa mterjection, B.nA -why; of what kind; Rule. 

Alas I no hope for mo remains. 
Alasisaninterjection of grief; nnd it is used independently. RnleXVL 
Ah 1 few shall part where many meet. 
0, yoimg Locliinvar is come out of the West! 
Desdemona! Desdemona 1 dead? Dead! Oh I oh 1 oh! 
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OliSEIiVATlOKS. 



obsehvations. 

Farts of SpeeOh. — Some grammariana include the articles with 
the Hiljectives, and tliiis make but eight parts of speech ; otliers set off the 
participles as a distinct class, an3 tlins make ton parts of speech. Tho 
clasBification of words adopled in this book seems to us not only the host, 
but is bIso that whii^h most generally prevails. 

InfleotiOIlS* — Inflections maybe divided into three claEses ; de- 
dertaim, comparieon, and conjagation. Hoaos and pronontis are said to bo 
dedined; adjectives nnd adverbs, compared; and verbs, conjagoled. Inflcc- 
lians abound most about the core, or most ancient part, of a languaga. 
Hence our irr^ular verbs, especially tho verb be, our pronouns, and some 
of oar most commoD adjectives and nouns, are the most irregular words in 
our language. In the course of ^me, most inflections are dropped, or tiiey 
are superseded by certain little words — snch as prepositions, conjqncljons, 
and ansiliary verbs — whii:ll are simpler and more obvious signs, ond 
therefore better suited to CKpress tho relutions of words. 

Itifisctiom, particularly ancient ones, consist sometimes of a vowel 
change in the word ; as,man,nira; goose, secM/ cling, cfimj ,- sometimea 
of a different ending ; as, ox, oxen; {on, foxes; great, jrsuter; give, given; 
Bomotimes of a syllabic or word prefixed ; as, go, ago{iie) ; beautiful, more 
heavtifal ; write, may write, to write : and sometimes of two or more of these 
combined ; as, weave, aooen ; break, having been broken. 

AIDS TO PAESING AND ANALYSIS. 
Deaigaed only for Seference. 
Tho following selections comprise the most important idioms. 
Many words can bo used as different parts of speech. 
It is simply tJie manner in which a word is used, tliat dctormines the 
part of speech. 

A. "A man's duties"; "A summer's cat"; <jriicle. "To go a hunt- 
ing "; preposition, " A few men " ; a belotigs to few inen as denoting 
one aggregate. — See Feie. 
Abed, atJaze, abroach, abroad, adrift, ofoot, aJoft, etc. When these words 
ni* used with active verbs, so as to imply manner, they are adverbs. 
When they are nsofl with neuter verbs, so as to denote mainly the con- 
dition of the subject, they have very much (he meaning of adjectives ; 
but Ihey are still considered adverbs, because iJieg must be construed viilli 
i«i*s. When snch words, however, are construed with nouns rather 
than with verbs, they become adjectives. — See Asleep. 
About. "What are you atoirf?" prep. " He wanders o6ou( " ; adv. 
Above. "He slis aftoioe me"; prep. " He sits aioue " ; adv. 
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Absolutely. " Ha is a.friend." " He being a friend " ; " To ba a friend." 

" He is friendly." " To hefriswUg" ; " His being a.friend.'" 

By thiia eliBn^liiK ao intrmslUve vwb Into an Inflnitire or a panicipis, Uie BnbBlautivo 

latlon -, thoi^h it aiilL remainB conncoled wilh Uie iDllniUvo or participle bjr a relation that 

A^iectives. An adjective may imply qualitj, HSEKtni,- quiiiitiQ',as muc^; 
Dumber, as Jiee; time, as eternal; place, as near ; poeition, as peqien- 
dicular ; shape or furm, as ronvd; activity, as sliidioia, etc Most of tlie 
definitive adjectives imply nnmlier, place, or relative distinction. 
Adicn> "Adieu! adieu! my native land." — Bgtim, Interjection. 

" Wopt a last toKeu." "Bid \iita adieu"; i, c.eay adieu to hiia- Nonn. 
ARer. " He ramo ofler me " ; prep. "Ho came soon <!/!«■",■ adv. 
" Ho cama o/Jer I left"; conjnnttive adverb. 
Be/ore, nfier, since, and till, are ttsnally pareed as conjunctive adverbs 
when they stand before clauaus ; tlioujjii tbey are in reality prepositions tJiat 
govern the cliinses in the sense of noons. 

Agajtu " Call again " ; adv. " Again and again " ; t. e., repeatedly ; 
adv. plir. " Agaia, it has tjeen frequently observed, that," etc. ; conj. 
Ill genaml, a phrasa should be pareed as one word, when its meaning is 
diflbrent from that which tlie separated words ^ve ; hence, again and again, 
thnmgh and tlironyk, escr and anon, now mid llien, here and there, omr and 
ocer, should be considered adverbial phrases. So. at all, at first, at ones, at 
last, at least, at most, etc.; adv. phrases, rather than adjuncts. "Hot atali" 
= not in any degree ; at all, adv. of degree, modified by not. 
Ago. "It happened a hundred years ago "; adv or adj. 

L//»g ago; adv. phr.. Or make long modify ago, as in fonj i^fcrre. 
Jgo Is an adverb, limiting happened, and limited ItaeIC by veam according id Rule 
TI. Or it ia an adjective, meaning pott, and belooglng to years. " Tuenlj yeara 
a-jone." — Titlolson ; iid).,orold pariioiple. "It happened a year before," Bud aiml- 

Alike. " Thoy are aKte " ; adj. "They please oiiXe"; adv. 

All; ADJ. 'M«plaees." "^«this." "Jtfye." "Yeall." 

PEOK. "All are but parts of one stupendous whole." 

" Wealth, pleasure, and honors, must all ba given np," 
KOHN. " Our little all." " All of which." " Ho is aU in 0^." 
ADV. " I am all alone " ; i. e., iBholli/. 

"All heart thay live, all head, all eye, all car," — Millon. 
A word is, sometimes so aael that it has not the meaning of one part of 
speech only, but of two or three ; and if we may borrow a beautii\il and 
expressive term from the florisw, we would say that a word so nsee! is a 
variegated part of speech. All is sometimes so nsed, and especially in tlie 
last example above. In (he senlenca, " Thoy live all heart," all niodilios 
adverhially neither Uve nor heart, but the predicate line heart. Note VII. 

Altw both, when It llmils the plurilily ot a noun or pronoun, It nn ndjective ; when It 
whenever thiy precede ttic suh.lanljves, and appositlvee wben Ite/ toUon Item j liut 
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they slionld generallj' ba oonaMerea adjeolivcs. almply when tlier Br 



For oil in aitt alt over, ait along, aod all hollouit are gentirdiiy uufcrijuu puiudca. 
Alns. " Afas for us 1 ■' "J^eupon joiir lawl" interj. or noun. 
Alaa ia rather an lnteri««on. •"•^ fi^ * -man. " Alas, I tigk for as ! " " I toy Ob 

Alone; ADV. " The boy studies afone." Manner of studying. 
ADJ. " The boy otone studies." " Let ic [be] alcaie," 

Also. "He iaofaj blind"; adv. " Tbo spring, mid also ihe autumn, bns 
its pleasures " ; conj. phr. Or, and, coaj. ; also, adv., Note VII. 

Antecedent! Tlie nntucedcnt of n pronoun is not the word which can 
be put in place of the pronoon, but the word elsawhere used iu refiic- 
cnce to which the pronoun was chosen as u eubstitacs. 
ThwBfiire, when apntnoan ia applied directly to the object itadf, when (he speaSer onn 

not be thought m liavo Iho supposed anteceileot In his nilml. bpS "lien ihe auppoasd 

nnteoedeitt does not first presenl, in the urder of the ienae, the object meant, Itule IX 

should not be applied, 

An7. " Art!/ person "; adj. " Ani/ ot ihsm" ; pron.oradj. ''Arejou 
unj better " ; adverb, analogous to the adverb much. 

Apposition. "Fenwnof Allorf." "Ji is known Jto he is here." Either 
tei'ui c^i be considered the appositive ; but it is generally better to con- 
sider the pronoun the leading or principal term, and the other llie 
appositive. " So, " lu her bivlker Absalom's house." Absalom's ia tbo 
explanatory and appositivo word, " At iSmith's, the bvalcseller"; book- 
seller, appositive, or else supply who is, 
,SppBitilio«,<<r idenlificaliiin in 1aneu^:e, [g n much more cemprehcnBlrc Idea than 

grammgrs represeot it to !». It reaches not oaiy eubatttntlves, Irat adJioliveB, aavcrbs, 

phrases, elaneea, sod other parts. (See § iie ) also Both, ii, and SuoA.) nhan aub- 

ilantlvcs an put In appoBttum, the; nnut agreQ tn oafls. But BonwUmefl, in accordanoa 
's Idea ot apposition, a anbelanttTe Is put la appMiiiDu 

Kiun naturallr preTf-rs the noiainative case, or cooks iuto 
la iHuiiuuuva i:;uie, irhea thera la Dethli^ to make it vary m dteline Siiaa 

"As oold as ice"; degree, . Conjunctive Adverb : "Skate as I 
Kkato " ; manner. " It fell as I entered " ; time. And prob- 
ably, "As cold 09 ice " ; deifree. 

"As [since] we all must die, why not be charitable!" 

" As it regards this, I have nothing t« say." 

" Such charactera are called letters ; as, a, b, c," etc. 

"Appoint him OS clerk"; him and cleric ire in apposition. 

" Let snch as hear, take heed " ; i. e,, those who, 

" I ohjBct to his appointment ns elark." 

\s nther iBlter to call os a preposition than to say thai his anH crerk 



IS appears arc generally best parsed as adverbial phra 
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eqnivalent to tlnia and apparenlly: Bome^mes the pronoun it may he snp- 
plied. In parsing cia reiiaids and us cfiaccnis, it is probably beat to supply 
it. As yet, ailT. phr. ; as if, conj. phr. " TKey, us well as I, have wi-it 
ten " ; coiij. phr. " He has dune as well as he could " ; first as, adv. of 
acgree, modifying the adverb ivell. 

"Bo omoealea hia good luoli from everybody, as is namjl in money dreiiins " -, i. e. 
B9 It Is usual fqr people w du, eto. An, lu tills erniBlmelioo, Is piwtlallj a relutlie pru- 

earlh.' 09 It iras." "1. Irmgbt meh as vtn saw," i, e,, timt which i iAenlMyna, 

ta, MtberiuajuacCioiiibiU wDitdenda relative, to kToIdCroubleBiniealBUDcUDiiB. "TIkj 
seek out some partieular herl), which (bey dn pot nee as food » ifeBi •» In sppoBition 



ooni., orconj.aflv- irf degree. '^As the tree falls, sjftliBB." Here the clause, as the 
trtefallx, aoH the advetto so, can butta be regarded ae mollifying liesi or else the clause 

soan nlth vtiiah it is put la apposition. ~- See That. 

As1eep> " Be fi:ll adeep " ; adv. " I found him asleep " ; adj. Asleep is 
Blrongly drawn into the analogy of awake and alive, and is tlicrefoi'e 
generally an adjective. 
Anxiliary Verb^ Some g:rammarians parse auxiliaries ns independent 

verbs, and the rest of the verb as a paiticiple or an infinitive- 
Ay. "Ay, so let it be"; adv. " The ojs hare it";' noun. 
Before- "HesijMd feftra me"; prep. " I tnew him 6e^>re " ; adv. 

" lie camo before I returned " ; coDj. adv. — See After. 
Below* "Fields below as"; prep. "He went Moio",- adv. "The 
shining fields beloui"; adj. "From bdote" ; nono. So, fieneolh. 
" From the sapporting myrtles rowid, [adj.,] 
They snatched hei' instruments of sound." — OAlins. 
Ey toppling words, rsund can be paised as a preposition or an adverb. But the 
phrase or cIbusb will still be an artjeolivj element rt-ljiting to murllea) and It would Be 






»d,phra8^ai 
w province of local d 



Besiile. "I stood beiide him"; prep, "What do you know besides " ; 
adv. " To all beside it is an empty shads," i e., to all olhent. " O'er 
ail the world beside," i, e.. all the remaining world ; adj., or else adverb 
under Note VII, nnnlogous to dso and too. 
Best; ADJ. "Do what is6es(." 

ADV. " Ho best tan tell." " Tones ha lovod the best " ; adv. phr. 
KOOH, " To do one's test." "Every ereatore's best." 

Better. " I conld have better [adv.] spared a bellur [adj.] man." 

" To get the bdler of" ; " Take her for better or worse " ; nonn. 
Blame. " He is to blame " ~ lobe blamed; passive. — Seo J 401. 
Blow. " To blowuj), out, aiaty, off, doum, back, in"; adverbs. 
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Both I AM. "Both men." " i 

Both Boa ail ore nhout m much dij!i 

fi{fini(c ailjeiJliveBi HMUgt they Bre iB 

PROH. " The bee and ilie liutrei'dy are both busjbodies." 

CONJ. " Slie ia bmh joung aiid haudwrne." 

pronmiDa^ or two ortjectivBe, or two ivlvvtb^f or two p].|!pDB[tiDDa. At bottuui^ [t boa ol- 
iToys'a ^nomjQuI or A^ectlve mi^noii^, or ImplEea upposltion ] but it ia usually cod- 
gljered a couJuiicESoD wheoev^r It cui'L'eapuaila lo and> 

Either oud neither ore nseil as bolh is used, wiUi thiB addltloiwl pecullotlly, UiAt, 
mlien they are corteapooillog codjuocUoiu, Ibey can ba applied Id more tliiui Wo. 
Burden. " A ship of two thousand Ions burden " ; appoaiiion. 
But ) COKJ. " Sin may gmify, but I'cpculance uinga." 

" No creature is so belpless, but it am protect itself." 
rsEP. " Wlience all bid liiin had fled " ; i. e., exct^t liim. 
" None knew thee but to lore fliee." 

" What rests id/ that the mortnl sentence pass ^ " — MSton. 
"Man buifir [without] thia were active to no end." 
A»v. "Words are fiiii loaves"; i.e., are ob^ leaves. 
It is wonhy ot notice that Om seconil conJoncllVH Knae of but, na Biii™ nlBvi!, la botqc. 
wliat pceporiUonal, for it suggcHa tlw meauloi; of except / and that nioi-s or Icos ot Uila 

canonfjr m. " I oao not tut go " — I can not do any IbinB Mcapi togo •« I must go. 
ItisprolHlilybiattiiooDslderAi'l in the latter KnteuM a jnodat Bdvech, eqnlTali'nt to 
othertrise than, and raodif^ing the tiHsertion (avv p- ITT) } thoQ^ diHiireat from batj 
uiily, VhloJl is an adrarb of extmt or quaadty. go, "It cannot ^f in obvious to yon, 
th.it tills state of thlni^ c&n not loat."--^. Lincoln. " Wlio Imi wouM deem tlieir 
bjBDins burned anew." — Bsron. That is, who is IScrs, ftnt *e wonld, elo. Bylhua 
mipIJl/Ing words, Ar&f becomes a coi;]nnction. BometlmBB, lioffevcr, but la naedio tliiq 

:injUyais to dispose of whst tiie writer flctnaily said, than of what ffe sn^ poae lie zQighr, 

preaalon.' "Who bears blm,6«nhelBl Is converted bybimC pmij. In Ibe aenlence, 
" l^bouid none be leii but jte and /," supply ahaa/tl bt left, and puse but as a cnnjuuc- 

gorded, in tills couatructio% a pnpositlon, and thercibro lOUowikt hy tiio oi^A;tiva cuae. 
By. "He passed Ih/ me"; prep. "lie passed ijf"; "Ha lives neac 

hi/ " ; adv. " Bg the bye, iheiB is a little debt behind " ; conj. phrase- 
Cheap. " To sell cheap goods " ; adj. " To sell frooda cheap " ; aclv. 

Case. The possessive sign wos originally is ot cs. "KiiHiis crowno" ; 
" Oiriales gospel." — Cliauixr. By putting nn Epostraplie in place of 
e or i, a double advant^:e was gained, — the possessive sijjn whs dis- 
tinguished from the plural aga, and language buaumc in gcncrul oud 
sjllable shorter. 

Oose. " To dose the eyes " ; v. " At the tJose of the dny " ; n. "A. 
close fit" ; " To lie dose" ; adj. " Some dire misfortoue lingei's <Ja.i! 
behind " ; adj. or adv. 

Clown. " To play the clown " ; " To act the/joi " ; nnin. or nhj. 

tome. " To toiae to" (rcvivt). It is probably bt'st to supjjlj tije. 
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Comparison. Fomicrtj:, adjectives were more generally compared by er 
and est tlian at prexeiic In Milcuii we liud beautifaltest, vielnoiaeal, etc. 
Superioi-, iiijeiior, Jasior, interior, inner, etc., are adjeotivea in which the 

idea of coniporisoa is also a part of the funtliuiieutul meuning; and they 

are therelbm partly in the compuraiice degree, and partly in the positive. 

Hence tliey g^enerally require to after thorn wliere pure comparatives would 

require (ton ; and occasionally some of them may even be compared ; as, 

" This is still more inferior to tlie other," — Swiji. 

Oaggets. " To look OT speak d"/^iers," i.e., JereeaesSftlireats; n, obj. 

Dear. " Ha sells dear," i. e., at d&xr prices l adv., uaed for adv. adjunct 
" To pay dear for," t. e., a dear price ; adv., ased for objective plirase. 

Dispense. "I can rfispenseiriiA luxuries"; " He disposed of his pi-opertj." 
" Lasfint3 are dispensed with" ; "Tbe propeny puis disposed of." 
Here it aeemi negessary to parse tfie vei* Bud the prepasiUi)n sa one ytrb, n oompound 

verb ; for Iha words loae Uielr meaali^ nrhau Ihe; are stpinued. — See § 33a. 

Do. "This does amag with [removesl my objections"; probably best 
parsed as a compound verb, for the meaning of the phrase is lost when 
iJie words are separated. " He has directions what to da." To do de- 
pends on directions, and governs ip/iat, " I have more than I know 
ivhat to do with " ^^ I have more tbaa dint is witb which 1 linow wliat 
to do. To do, with the remaining words of its phrase, is the object of 
know (Note IV) ; and whai h used as t!io object of to do, 5 203. " I 
aiadoncfor"; v., passive, "laat done," i. e.,! lutm Jini^iedmywork; 
passive in form, but active in scnso. Do, thus ased, is an excellent 
Gpecioien of whnt would be called, in Latin grammars, a deponent verb. 

Draw* " To draw np, damn, on, off, out, awag, over, ia, bock " ; adrwbs. 
"To draw near, nigh, dos^ light" ; adjectives. 

Drink* " To drink iM cap dn/ " ; phrase, object of drink. 
Say, in parsing cap, that It Is in the objective case, beini?, with the remainder of the 

Eacb. " Each rann " ; adj. " They took one each," pron.. Rule Vn. 

"They help each olher." "They help one onoiitr." Here eooft Oftn be parsal ns 
bi'iug in Bppsltion RiUi Iheff, or else each other em be parsed as one word (see § 20S). 

that Ihe words sliould be pwBfid Beparately] bat it is juM as bTK that the Qrcek liU^'Aoiii 

4nd lite Oera»a eiaonder fiove thtt they should be parecd togethei'. 

lUlIIpsis. The foUbwing are the most common kinds of ellipsis : — 

Ahtiolb : " A nonn pr [a] pronoun." " The first and [i/w] last." 

Adjective : " He is wiser than yon are" [iin'ae]. 

Kous : " At St. Paul's " [Charch]. " Pewr the Great " [Einiieror}. 

pROMOCS ; " Be [je] seated." " Take all \tkat\ there is." 

Veeb ; " To whom thns Michael " [spoke\ [Rise] " Up, Glenarkin." 

"And [am] I to be a corporal in his field 1" "Dark [fs] the da,y." 
" Myself lici'my] a refugte." " Let me ]lo be\ alone." [etc. 

" Wilh here and there a pcai'l"; i'. c, with a pearl pliicod f"ire. 
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PnBPOSinON: "Bring [le] me joai' sIhW." 

CoNjuKUTioN ; "I'L-oud, sierii, [aad] inflexible." "I believe [iMi] he is 

Fhkasii: ■' Few ai-e more resolute than he" [is resolvte], [at home." 

" [lioio modi I wisli] that those lips liiiU language 1 " 
Clausis : " He returned ; I know nol why " [lie rcturned\. 

The worda most coramonlj ooiitt«ii are those little ones which help to 
raaku ejntHx rather thoa to express thought. 
]Eil$e> "Any cuo efsa," i, c, uoy other one; aiij. Else nsitsllj follows 

the woiil which it modifica. " How else \oihenrisit] can I do it 1 " udv. 

" He has not roluruod yet, else [or} he would nrile " ; conj. 
Xiuongli. "Good cnoaijh" ; udv. "Money enough"; adj. "To have 

enough"; noun. 
IDven. " Thy oharraa taught CBcii toil to please." " I, even I, was there." 
It h enitam^ry to oaU even. En Uie Snt ot Uieac Bentences, an adT«rb ; and [a th^: s£c- 
ODd, a coDjimcttoD. But Jt has the Hun« maanfog: la both { aad Lt plulnlf relates, In the 
first, la the elqect} Hnd Id tfao aecand to tha Kppofll^Te. (Nou VII.) It is bcuer tt Bay 
that iusli a wwd relatee to Cbo eul^eat, lbs olueot, the preUniaLe, or ofuae other BjntacttcaL 
eUiDCDt, thou to eaj that It r^ata to a iuaaa or pronoun j tor it uffecLa the oyatiuc, or the 
tn^u of UwDght, lathei tbao deaciibeB On ohject 

iteraeTc; or that are de^igesd la proluce some Ideoti^lng, loteasKyh 
utLdQaatinff elfeet upon the flow of thought or the ithIii of Ldeud Tne& 
gonerally adverbiaL or oiiLuanetlvv hi eeuso , but BuaeUm^ they de^ oil 

ETery- "Evergona" ; adj. "Each aQdeoefy of them"; pron., obsolete. 
"Every now and then"; adv. phr, OrcalliWHiandt^nnonns; Rule 
ralr. " To bidjni'"" ; i. e., to be/air in appearance, henre adj. [VI. 
Fall. " We/e/i out, — my wife and I."— Tmngion. '• Tojiil.ljbul of." 

th&celati the vhole phrua? shou^Ll probably h ^atottd as a coiupouud verb. (See^§ 386.) 

Far* " A far country " ; adj. " Far away " ; " Far up the hill " ; adv., 
modifying tha word or jihrase which follows it. "He wentiAus IJiir" ; 
sdvs. "From /or",' " Thus far is right"; noun. "He went as far 
aa lUchraoud, f. e., to Blchmond, not, as far as Biehmond is ; prep. 

Farewell- " Faranell, my friends ! " inieij. " A long fareweU, " ; " To 
bid[say]j&rrawJ/" [to] ; noun. " A ^rawH address " ; adj. 

Fast. " Ahng_lasl" ; adj. nnd ii. " To _fiat long " ; v. and iidv. "To 
walkyiist"; " Fast asleep " ; adv. "To tiehim/osi"; adj. "Siloa'a 
hrool; that flowed /oil by the ornele of God " ; adv., showing where. 

Fewi " A few men " ; "A doien men " j "A thousand men " ; adj. 
" A/eiuof us ; " The /em and the mang " ; "Two and tmo "; " By (ens " ; n.- 
A, la the fltit eiample, belongs to the rest ot [he phraaa oongWerefl u denollug but one 

nuled parts ot speech, — pai-tly noun and partly adjective ; the jubmantlvB senia allow- 
W the article berore them, and the adjeetlve sense enabling thew to aoalesne sdjectlvely 

them nouns In paoBng, by supplying of. 
Tew, and seme wonis like it, though usually called neuna, are very aearty prosouua. 
"Trulbs would you teach, or bjvo iisioWne land I 
AUtCor} CLUHaidyou, aud/frrc uudctsLauii.'' ..- i^jic. 
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First ; ADJ. " Glenarii camejiist " ; i. e., was first in coming. 

ADV. " To write_/iVsi, then send." "'Atlirst"; adv. phrase. 
For. " Stod/ur him "; prop, '' I sen^_/(H' it was neccsaaiy " ; foiij. 
■' Taken >r granted " i i". e., for a l/iinff granted. " V/e Uwc /or goad or 
end " I " I deem it [lo le] Jvr yood to do so " ; " Taken for perfect " ; 
rather, adjuiiels. 
" For him to speaS wnula be Injudiuloiis " ^ To speak, tor him, irould be hJudLdous j 
t. c, eu liii feci. Itnt il to apeaii ii minvtti la him, Iheu ihs ivhule yliiast: luuat be 

Full. "Bring it /ufl"; nilj. " fiiff many a flower "; adv. 

lieutler; the mscmng of a word in regard to sex. A word can mean a 

male, a fenmlc, either, or nuitlier; hence there can be^/uirgentleiiiwliiie 

tliero are but two sexes ; and to Lave four genders is a great conveni- 
ence in spewing of words. 
Hail. " ilaii, horrors 1 " inteij. " He bade the stranger hail " ; nonn. 
Half. " A Imlf section of land " i adj. " Half the men," i. e., half of, 

etc. ; n. " To go halves with " ; ii., Rule VI. " Half dead " ; udv. 

" He returns hiilf fiddler, groom, and coolt." — Jengnt, tdaidged. 
Half, In the last Bontenoe, K«m3 to be aa adverb, modiftlng the wbole of the tOlloirlns 
npposLti/e phraae, iitdch has the descriptive rorcc of uu iirtjective ; Note VIL IT paral 
HI an adjecdve, it should be referred la all the rt^lowlng oouus as one whale. 
Hand. "To go liand m hand".; adv. phr., or supply bd«g. 
Hard. "It is hm-d" ; ad]. "To aiudj hard"; adv. Observe that 

hardlij is a diDerent word. " Hiad by a. forest's side"; adv. of place, 

modifying the adjunct after it. 
Have. " I have lo Id a house " ; active, depending on liave. " I have a 

house to let" ; passive, depending on liouse. (See ^ _401.) " Have it 

done to-day." "The witnesses tescificd that they saw him fiuri^i"; 

t. a., thcf saiv his burial ; or, they saiv thai he wua burifd. Done is proha- 

bty the perfect passive participle ; bat buried is rather the present passive 

infinitive, to be being understood. 

" I had as lief not 6e, as be the thing I am." — Skak. 

"HeAcnf better /ia);el(Lt«n cold than taken our umbrella. " — Mrs. Caudle. 
Had i verT), subjuncUve mood. Implyli^ coneludon ; past tense (n form, but. lite were, 
present In eonse. \Tti\l>ejia6ialite,lie^alklagaahai.&a,tokmetaken, 4^110,43!!, 
High. " The spaci<;ii3 firmament on ki(fi " ; adjnacl. 

" The day-spring from mi high " ,- phrose used as a rionn, Kole IV. 

"They fii'ed too soon, and too high.'' - ^Bancroft. Adv. 
How> " Beji) ieef" ; ndv, of degree. "I know not Aomj to do it" ; conj. 

adv. " How much is it ? " "1 was glad to get even to much." 

na ^e phmae lo the verb 
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. "Love of fame makes Zflielitileheroof each tale"; n., 3d p., obj. 
" When Frog took possession of any tiling, il was nlivfijs said to b 
foi MS," and wliy may not John Bull be vs, as well as Nic. Frog wa 
us?" — Smijl. The first us is a pronoun ; but thu others are nouns, ij 
tlie Sd person, and nomiDative case. 

" Said I to myself, and myself said to me, 

' Take care of tliyself ; for none care for thoe.' " 

Separate m^wZ/in parsing ; self, — noun, 3d pers. ; thyself, pron. 

"Foor, gnililesa 7/ and can Ictioose but nmile V' Rule II. 

"Me miserable!" i.e., woe is to me. "Ah me!" "Oh me/" 

dG Baiiataatary. la truth, DotnithstandiTi^ what Erjimmjir 



111. " To fare ii!i " ; adf. "Ho was taken iH," t, e., became si'ei; adj. 
Impei80nal> An inappropriate word, for the verbs have person, Uaiper- 

soaal is also inappropriate, for all verbs not applicable to persons must 

be unipersonat. UnsabjeEtive would be a better expression. 
Inflnitires. " The infinitive is no mode at all." — Prof. Uihbs of Yak CoL 

" The infinitive has no claim to be considered a mood." — Barnard. 

" The infinitives." — Dr. Whalely. " The partieipials." — G. P. Marsh. 
Dr. TThalely nulla bo(h the InBnltiie and the participle infinitive) ; because both are 
pot flDiL«j or bave oot pttboh and number. Mr. U&ish caMn both participiaj" , be- 
G^mae th^ have the pie^ng of verbs, aud also partal£4 or the natare oT other pEtrta of 
speech. But nejlhei' calls eillier of Uiese totim iS the verb a mood. Ve might add much 
Brsument ana authwitr In lavor of onr olasaiacallon, as given on p. 119 [ but if e lutve 
pot room. Unry act ta ataCa must beloi^ la soma person or thing ^ and, in the parsing 
of parUdplea and Stilts verba, this &ct la maile the basis of the Rule. Therefurc It aecma 
la ui Dot allogetba proper to dlaregard Uiis truth xholl; ia parsiug the ladoltive ) but 
most teaidien prel^ sneh a Sule as ire hava gl?ea on p. 19S. Were we leachioe, 
hwrevcr, ve BhDUld prefer the (OllowtDg Kale ; — 

Role XII. — An Infinitiae relales la an expressed or iadcfiaUe sjjijfd, end 
generatlg depends on some other jeoi-d. 

" He was anxions to retura." Tit return relates (o it, and depenfla on anxious, ac- 
eordiDglo EnleXII. " I'he ffngons trcre so arrangeil as to pimect tlie cranp." To pro- 

Ta ffraui ralatei to Bn iDdeOnile anl^en, and dependa on opptrliinilji. The snlijcct of 
an laanltlTB is tba oona or pmnoun denodug the object to nhich the act or stale helnngi \ 
aud lash > snhjact dbt be Id the oblactive case, as well as in the noqiiDUive. But our 
lat^iua^e doea not, lilie tbs LatSn, allon a Rule for the subject ot the loBniUve, as being 
put hi tlie ol^BotiTe oaae because Che Inflnhlve depends on it ; Ibr such an ohject, hi liag- 
liah, has alirayi a verb or prepoaiUoo before (t by which it is goveraed. 
In order. " We were now obliged to gallop, in order to reach flie boat." 
la order Is not so much an adjunct that modifies die verb befilre it, S9 it Is Bn adverbial 
phrase that modlfles Uie influilii'e after it by atrengthenlDg the id«t of purpose. In tact, 



Invei^on. The following arc the principal kinds of it 

Ekdoricalty arranged: " My native shore with sighs and tcnrs I leave." 

QraiamaticiMi) arran'jed; I leave my native shore witli sighs and leora. 
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Lagieal. or grrmmalical nrrangcvlfnt \e that wl 



of rhythm or elTcct, 

" Thraucli gladea and glooms tlie mingled measure stole." 

The miDgied mcasnre stolo through gladea and glooms. 
" MnW was his tongue, and upright stood his hair." 

His tongue ivas mute, and his hur stood upright. 
" O Time ! tlian gold more precious " ; i. e., more precious than gold. 
"Oh, what a situation I am placed ial"i. e., in what a situation, etc 
" When lirst tli^ sire U> send on earth 
Virtue, bis darling child, designed." 
When first thy sire designed to send Virtue, his darling child, on earth. 
Irregular Terbs^ in the course of time, sometimes become I'egular ; bat 
regular verbs never become irregular, exi^pt that ed is sometimes 
changed to (. 

In old writers and in poets, we sometimes find loaden, viollm. and 
bounden, used for tlie participles landed, inelled, and botrnd ; also doiiib, 
{ordimbed; rid,tor rode i li&il,ior healed; ani vnil, for iirrole oi mrilten. 
It, " It was I " = Thai person was I. Almost demonstratire, 
"II is cosy to do so" = Thia tiling, to do so, is easy, 
"/(is 12 o'clock" — The date is twelve o'clock. 
"ItTBADS." " It Hianders." SeeH^eSand 1S4. 
" Come, and trip il, os jon go, on the light, fantastic toe." — Milton, 
It here vaguely denotes doing or action. 
Known. " Some men employ their time — an ugly trick — 

In making hnovm how oft they have been sick." — Coicpar. 
Trick I nonn, nooi. cnse, In appoaltion with the clause bstore It. (Sao 4v;'fKfWnn-> 
[To (•e) knotim is o paaBlvo luflultive, depeoduig en the clause UiM lollons it, which ia 

liarge. " To go at large," adv. phr. " The slalulea ot large " ; ailjnnct 

Late. "Heisfafc"; adj. "Ha came/a(«",- adv. or adj. " He worked 
late"! adv. " He cume tateli/ " ; adv. {Ste Sliorl.) "Oflalf"; n. 
Perhapa bf tier ; Late Is an aajectlve retalln^r to Se ,- and an nilverb, raodLrying came. 

(IIo was lato la coming.) So, " He worHal late " i f. e., to a lat« hour. 

Lay. " To lay waste " ; Eule TI. " Ho imis laid hold of " ; verb. 

Let, "Let oitf, let oj?; let on, let in, let iftwn"; adverbs, modifying gen- 
erally some verb understood, 83 go or come, "Let hoee" -^ Let it be 
orgoloose; adj. "Letgo"; verb, depending oti if and fet 

(ma beooiali^ «18 auldect. 

Ute. Adv. or adj., 5 S31. " I it'fc this " ; v. "I neversaw the/i:fe",-n. 
"John began to chuckle and laugh, till ho was like to hnrst his aides." 
— Suii/i. " He had like to have knocked John's hat into the fire." — 
Id. " I had like lo hare fallen." — Cowper. 
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parsed niUiout supplying a verb- Whvn a Unit).' VQi-b, lioivevE 
. a coriaDcUvn adverb ; VmlDt Ih^aameliuLeitCL'navs toliepi'opt 
-. Sniiply coming after icoy, and jou aviail the difficiilty. 



UtUe. " WUo battel- "; adT. "A /i«ie better"; noun. Rule VL 

I<ong> "I long for rest" ; v. "A long rest"; aijj. "To rest long"; adT. 

Looki " To look biff," i. e., mith insoUace; adv., roimncr of looking. 

Loose. " To break loose," i. e., become suddenly loose; adj, — See Let, 

Lond. " A /ourf noise " ; adj. " To talk fouii " ; adv. 

Low. "TobeW"; "To sinkioio",- adj. " To lie (oio"; adj., some- 
times adv. "To aim 7oio"; "To speak iww"; " To sell low " ; adv. 
When Uw lownCBfl ia ia ibe subject, iBtB Is an adj. ; when in the verb, an adi. 

Make. "To maise bold with"; "To make /-tewith"; i. e., iobehdd 
with, etc. ; adj. " To make sia-e of," i. e., to make oae's sdfeare of, 
or, to luake [a] sure [thhig\ of; adj. " To make amis ivitb " ; adv., or 
compound verb. " To mako mudi of" ; n, " Hu mas made viudi of" ; 
compound passive verb, 4 400. "By selling ail, he will inake out to pay 
his debts " ; com|iound verb. "To make light otj" i'. e., a light matter 
of, — to regard lighllg ; adv. 
Perhaps iKtter ; Bold la no luliecUve, reMiag to the mbject \ and 11 [9 also a noun, the 

anouD.UlBoliJectofniBie. ^ "To pnj deor." — S« De ar. 

IW rthi nlfH. "Melldnks I see a noble and puissant nation." — Milton. 
Uethivka Is a deteotive irreBolar verb, of the Iniiic mood, pres. tense, Sd pers,, and 

t n. ! but used withont a subject. Or else say, Metliinks Is an aoomalons expression, 

used, by the figurs enallaai^ (Or I think. 
Tkinka Is used In the seose of aeemaian aht meaning still retained Id this expression, 

though not generally unileratnod so. ** Where It thirtkt wa\. unto your royal self." — Skt^. 

SIlsttLhe. " I vias mistal^en for tny brother " ; passive verb, " I though!, I 
BftW you ; but I IOCS iflistoten." Deponen b D 

Mood. If our excluding the inHnitire and he pur p f on moods 
be approved, then wo would offer the fol wi g d fi n mood in 
preftrence 10 the one fiiven on p. 131 : Mood p y of verbs 

which shows bow the act cr state is prcdi atcd □ g d d wiili refer- 

More. " 3fo« work "; adj. "Mora entertain! g ad T more"; n. 
"Saynomore"; no, adj.; mors, noun. lourpareniaa nomoj-e"; 
" I will not do BO ai^ mire," i. «-, again ,- adv. phr. [adv. phr. 

"He beeouiea more awd wore angry"; adv. phr. — See ^711111. 
" The more we urged him, the more he resisted " ; adv. phr. 
Parse the more first as no ndverhiol phrase, and apply Eule XIII 1 then say that it ia 
used also as a cnrrslatlve connective, relating to the more of the other clause, Bod help- 
ing it to ouite Uie tivo claoaea aooordii^ to Itule XY- 

Mnch. 'M/iicA money"; adj. "To have nsMcA"; n. " He reads inMcJ " ; 
n.oradv. "Hesleeps miicA",- adv. "jlfuc/i thestrongec"; n., RuleVI. 
ULast sometimes belongs to the past or the past-perfeeC tense of the po- 
tential mood, 83 well ns to the present tense or the perfect. "I knew he 
muelriae." — Byron. "Bat for this, t)ie ship must have sunk." — Arnot. 
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Names. "He called ma nowica," RufeVI. [if"'; n. 

Ray. "-Mi^, i3o not weep"; adr. "To say nag"; "The laijs hnre 

Hear, ito"" ia gencrnlly conaiilered an adjective; though it has some- 
tiinos partJy tliu uucure of a, prepoaitioD, and soinecimes partly lliaC of 
ail adverb. It la cot culled a preposition, because it con be compareJ, 
and Bometimea bas (o after it; and it is not called an adverb, bueauseit 
Iiaa tbo adverb neadi). 

Jfo. '-Aoplace"; adj. " iVo farther " ; adv. "jVo, never!" Indepen- 
dent adverb, Nolo VIII, j--jl; " r.-.-',^ •'- ■ '" 

Hone. "None sorrowed mova"; pron. "iWina the better"; Rule VI. 
"Silver and gold Imvo I nona " ; adj., belonging to sj^i^andi/D/rf, § 183. 

Nonns> A noun may denote a person, aa man; a spiritaat being, ns 
aagel; an animal inferior to man, aa rtiy; a tiling, as house; a place, 
as Boston; time, as djj; a quality, ns goodness; ncdon, as toil, etc, 
Cotltdine nouns do not inelnde Buell words as jeweln/jjarailure, etc. 
Coaiptii: Hosm. — Soma gmmmnrians call euch words aa JiAn Sadth, 

Charles XII, and Dake of W^nglm, complox nouna. 
Moet of the older m'amDiarltuis tcecli IhnC eHCh ■on) or such n name ihonld be paraed ; 

lian tiUh John, beannse 11 Bbavia irbat John la majpt 1 It ia probubl; beat Id pars^ tbs 

Concrete Noms, thejiames of objects with their gnalities; as, snoio. 
yfJttrocfJVoiins, the names of qualities wiihont their objects; as, whiifnrss. 
Viminallve Noum, the names of email objects as disdnguislied &oui large 

ones of tlia same kind; aa, lullaclc from kill. 
Material Noam, tho names of substance in maaa ; aa, maler. 
Nouns, Proper and Common. — The same word is sometimes a proper and 

Bomeiiinesacommonnonn. "The planets are Mercury, Venus, £ar(*,'' 

etn. " Tha snn ahines npon tho earth." " Sandaij precedes Ifonday " ; 

"Preacliing on every Sandaij." 
II is not neceiKarj-, and perhnpa harilj' proper, lo npply the fliallnctroo of proper and 
son, and number, eUonId be mentioned, on BCoonnt of too rriaiiona which ouoh expresaions 

How. "Now is the fima to repent"; adv. " iWno is Iho lime to repent 
ia"; n. "i\&iflBarabba3 was arobber"; conjnnction, implying tran- 
sition. " Nora — noiu " ; adva., and also correlative connectives. 

Hnmbei. En was a pinral termination in the Saxon language; hence we 
have oxm, chiUlrtn, and even kirte \a a contraction of coma, and the 
poetic qyne (eyes) of egen. In old writers, we also find verba with this 
plural ending. (See p. 58.) Formerly, nouns had the ending ie in 
stead of ;/ ; as, " A gentle Ladie!' — Spenser. Hence, according 10 
60mo writers, the change of ij to ie in the plural ; as, ladks. 

OlE Adv. or prep, "He Is xivU off," i. e., rich; a^. "O^wilb his 
headl" liqpei:. adv.; Note YHI, for no suitable verb can be supplied. 
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OM. "OfimcQ"; adj. " Days ot old" ; "Thi: yomg^ixid the o!d" ,■ v. 
Once. "At once came forlli wiiuiover creeps "i adv. phr. ''How, just 

tins oiiec, we must" go on the same aaever"; noun, Rule VI. 
Only. " The <mlg man " ( ai^. " I propose my tiioushts onlg aa conjeo- 

lui'es " ; sdv., relating to the iipposit[\^ pbrase, as eoajectiires. See <j 527. 
Oppoxed. " 1 am opposed \a t\as " ; deponent verb. — See j/jsiuto. 
Ours, j)ours, Atrs, etc,, are either personal pronouns in tlie possts^ive ca'^e, or 

else adjceiise pronouns of llie thitd person and in the nominatn'o or the 

objective case. 
Them wocda occupy s mlilrlle position between peramal prononns tuid arlJecUve pra- 
noUDB. OuTI, (« liHlanoe, msy be equivBlsnl U our books j uid hsD« II may be re- 
garded elthtr u liavbig the eeodef, peraon, number, and oaaa of our, or as having tba 
Itenikr, pweDn, nnmbar, mid 0U9 oT book). The lOnnet vkir it Uw one geKniUy taken 
ill Sogllab srunionre : bat tlie bUter !• lEraiigly mstalueit liy Iba analogy of tuDie ^ireiKa 
loiigiuwia. In Uis Bngliib laoKunge, reUUre pronouiu are lUEd to idU either pun of the 
aoDipnelee void \ Rod tliUl ia mtber a cuDcbuIvs orgnment Ihat the irords ahonld be puraed 
as wu have shown on p. 1i. " A ireary llCe ia Ihein, icAo have no woric u do." '^ iUy 

"re was thiat telead our warrior bands" ; i.t.,tky pari. Butin parsing the phrase, 
"This ponrBeirefnitiio," tor iiKlance, whymiiy we nonlinplj' say thntlhe ailjtclive ud- 
juDct cf mine ii used sa a deamtive udjcoble kleoglng to aeffr — See p 93. 
Oub "To put out; to branch out; to break out ; to drawouf; to run out, - 

to cat DH^f to make oai; to look out; to play mil," etc. ; adverbs. 
Over. " We passed mier the bridge " ; prep. " Ooer ai/ainst the church 
stands a hospital " ; prep. " We passed oner " ; " I turned oacr a leaf" ; 
" It ran oucr " ; " It ia otw," i. e., gone over ; " There were twenty dol- 
lars oiier," i. e., in excess ; adv. "Over and above"; adv. phr. 
Participial A^ectivea. — A participial adjective is derived from a verb, 
has little or no reference to time, and generally precedes the noun which 
it qualifies, and which ^onld be the subject if the participle were a 
finite vorl>. 
The fnllnwiOK are niae participial adjecllvas i " flod'a prrBCnce is rfnirwini/, sanclifii- 
Ing. nnd liaileniag to the Mni," — Bunpan. "The office mM aitsohctied and uu- 
desirei by me." — McCni/oct. "Hou8bs mtaliakea by the wina." — s™ii«( As a 
yi:neral rale, preflxes do not change the part of speech ; Eind sulBiies do. Wlitn un is 
prtilned to a pnrliclplo, but can not be preflsed » (he verb, seme graniniariuns aill the 
word IhUE ftnoed an adJecUve ; others, a participle. lE seems to us that sui^h words 
shtpuld bs called parlicipial aijeetives. The word undeiired, for idtUince, as given 
nbove. can not make a passive verb with woe, and thererore It is not a pure iKuticiple i 
but it takes afLet it the preposition fry, as required by participles, and not to, as requiivd 
by odjeeilves, nnd therefore it is not striolly an -^-— 

iiouiis, aod iHke the endingeii simply to give than siimetliiog of an lulji 



3d, unfpttopbed. 
participles, as Ifeotcdin this book, are tL> simple participles, soi 



Tarticipial Nouns. Whenever a participle ia used with a verb or prep- 
osition in such a way ihat it assumes case, it may bo called a participial 
noun ; and it may then have the modifiers of either a verb or u noun, 
but not always a part of each class, 

A participial noun that has the modifiers of a verb, should be parsed 
first ns a participle and then as a noun. — See p. 306. 

FeaSf number j p&ise, quantity ; — a filrolous and pedantic distinction. 
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Fleonaem, "/( cnrled not Tweed alone, that Iresze." — Scatl. 
" Mj fc/nts the^ Hro furnished with bees." — Shenstone. 
It Kana to nt EhU It vonld be better la afiply to such enamplea tbe Rule (nr appnsitliin 
than the Kule tCr nomlauli^ (tidt^prndeuc ; tar. In j^isral, no eitracmllnary prlDOiple 
Bhonlcl b^ Applied wimre iin Drdiiiary one vill do as v«ll \ aud the eKami^ea oi-e uiitLo^ 
gnua to aucb aa ** Ye mountalna,^* " I myself," |q nhlch the pranonn tnercLj Etren^t^ns 

expression le dlCfeieiit, Rule II may tie |H«fenible. 

PossessiTe. "As Eden's ganlea bird." — Hdlech " Houghton's .Esop's 
i'aiiles." " The Duke of Wellington's forces." " Jones (he sad tiler's 
wifij." "At her lirother Absalom's house." "Turner and Mason's 
store." " Ttimer's and Mason's store." 
Eirn't Is Kovemeil by ffordtn, and Eden't garden Is an aitjective beloDeing to bird. 

SvaMon's Is Bnserded by the plirasi; jStop't FaAlre. Dukt, Jonee, aiid bralheF, 

depeixd. TjimeT a governed b; tlere expressed ; and Turner's, by Hare ncder 

Posl> "He rides post" i adv.; or noun, under Kule VI or Vll, accord- 
ing to the sense. 
" Ho fa ttio post. Hod rliles " ) or, " He rides like the post, or by post." The segteux 
seems to heaoaliw>us to "Slie irallis a i/uren",- "He struts nilnnilti" j and, if so, tho 
SEmu Rule should be applied to it, Hioneii moat teachera callpojl aimplj ao adverb. 

Pritbee. "I prithee" = I pray thee. "PriiAee, say no nioro"iinlerj. 

Put. " To p«( lip with it"; Le,,tobear. " To pifi wp nt an hotel." 
Probably ea(^h phiuse should be parsed as a compound verb. 

Frononns. Pronouns were prohably the first of names, and aflenrarda 
adopted as general substitutes for nouns; hence pronouns som climes 
have no antecedents. 

AdjectiBe Pronoxtas. — By supplying suitable nouns after them, most ad- 
jective pronouns can be parsed as adjeotiveB ; and those few which can 
not, might be parsed as personal prononns, for they are always of the 
tJiird person. Since pronouns represent nouns with their modiSeationii, 
most adjec^ve prononns represent themselves, and the nonns nnderstood. 

Reajionsiifs or Indirect Iraerroryaiee Proaouna. " Who he was, is Ihe ques- 
tion." Here no antecedent can be supplied before ivho ; nor is icAit a 
direct interrogative. Such a pronoun resembles a relative pronoun, 
because it makes its clause dependent; and it resembles also an adjec- 
tive pronoun, because it is equivalent to the same phrase, and implies 
nneeruunty. Some grammarian a call such pronouns indefinile. Some- 
times an antecedent can he supplied, and the pronoun can then bn 
parsed as a relative. 

Qoite. " She is </aile a beauty." " He is dmoal a poet" 

Quite and atmost are adverbs, modifying tho predicates. Note TIL 

lUght- "Oarrightt"; n. "Ithrifhl"; adj. "All is going on rijif"; 

ailj., i 534. " Ton did right," i. e.. what ia riglU; adj. or n. (See 

Make.) "Right Reverend"; "Right noble prince"; adv. "Right 

away"; "Right off"; adv. phr. 

Rule VI. — Nouns that sij/nify ishkh tvai/, koio far, how much, how hng. 
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osition exprcssid 
lliough we onrselvM prefer Oal Rule, whicb la more comprehensive. 
Rule VII. — 1. A Noun or Pronoun, added io aaathcr fir exp/aaation or 
emphasis, h put, by apposition, ia the same case, 
2- A Nairn or Pronoim, after aa inlraasiiive or a passine verb, is pat in 
the same case as the sufij'fid, w-Acn it denotes the same, person or thing. 
We iDiert this Rule here, because some leachers m&y prerer it to Kule VII, oa p. 192 ; 
though ne ourselvea prefer (liat Rule. 

Bnn. "Torimrioi"; i. e, in or iow riot. Bnle VI. 

" The brooks roji nectar." " The streams ran blood," 

"Forthwith on all aides lo his aid was run 

By angels many and strong." — Milton. 

; foritmay medDElmplj 

ih^ the rivers enrned blocKl, or doived vLUi DLtJod i And LF this is tlie svds&. Rule IV or 

VI Eliould be applied. In (be last example, was run la ui ImpersoDal verb, Had ■ para 

LaUniBm. — Bsop.IBS. 

Save and S«( are prepositions when followed by the objective case, and 
conjunclions when (bllo\Yed by the nominaiivo case. — Seo p. 293. 

Seize. " To seiie soniclhing." "To seise on something " ; oomp. v. 

Set. " To Bet «p, off. oal, apart, by,finh, over," ew. ; adverbs. 

filiorb "To be sAorf of money"; adj. "To stop short"; ailv. "To 
come short of" ; " To fall short of" ; t. e., to be slmt of; ndj. " Ha 
cut him diort with this remark " ; adv. " To stop sliorl " (maoner), 
and " To stop diortlg" (time), are very different. 

Bit. " To sit up late " ; v. intr. " I sit me down " (poetic) ; v. tr. " To 
ait the matter out" ; v, tr. " She sits a. horae well"; " He plods his 
weary way." 0« may he supplied in the last two examples, hut it is 
not improbable that the idiomatic seose makes the verbs transitive. 

Sllnateil. " London ia situated on the Thames " ; adj. 

So. " So froivned the combatants " ; adv. of manner. " It is so cold " j 
adv. of degree. " So he does it, no matter wlien " ; conj. " A nrj 
mouth or so was ali." — Suiifl Nonn. So is often used as a sort of 
pro-uvrd, to represent a word, phrase, or clause ; and lo express not 
only manner, but freqaently condition, thus having the force of an ad- 
jective ; but as it must be always construed with a verb, it is still con- 
sidered an adverb. " He is very stingy, bnt she is more so." 

Something. " Of worm or serpent kind it sometiiing looked." Rale TIL 

Such. '■ Such ar\d lucli a owf:." — Swift. Adj. " I do not lepird bis 
rules aa each," i. e., as rules; pron., apposition. " Some flowers have 
beautifal names ; such as heart's-ease, dais//, honeysocMe," etc 
Siicli, [n this last gentence, Is n pronoua, ia ftpposltioa wilb names, aa being [nclsdsl 

iradEralooi. Sue* couW also be relScrel M^owers. 

Take. " To take hold of; to take care of; to take up ; (o take on." 
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"He takes qflcr h\a lalhur " ; {, e., rcaemMes. "We sJioald not take up 
iBi(/i ineio piobobilitiea." — Watts. Tliatis, — should not adopt, " Tfiey 
(wit lo thu wooda " ; i. e., laoL themseloes. 
Take Is aomttiiqes used in such eloee cmnblnaUan irlth <te nodiflcrs, tliat the iranig 
QUI iiot Ik iiiu«il with ao}' pemptiua of their sujuirah! u^eauiugs. In such cases tha 

Than. " He is wiser than I " [am] ; conj., connoeting clauses. " Wlio 

furgets the more Ihaa Homer of his age?" eonj., connecting words. 

" Beelaebub, (Aan whom, Satan except, none h'igheT sill" — Milton. 

Than ichom ia an taelegaat expr«BsloD i (hough li 19 somewhat anali^ua U> the 

BtrUged phrase but mt,buthan. TAon, la the laregolDB; example, Is nsiuUlycoiisiAeicil 

B pKpoaltUiD. It may ma be parsed as a oodJudcUou, by ssyh^ that uriiom Is used for 

■aba, bi liD ^ure cnoAut. " I ban mora trouble tAon 1 <wa bear " ; i. e., thaii that 

is Kliici I an beir." ThlB ooDMnioiioii ottim Is so newly KM that of the relative as, 

that [t nliDost makes (Ami a relMva or eba as a conjuiKllaa i " I hale us many as he " -, 

"I have more tAan be." ■' This auut Deborah had no msre iMn a small liDi annuity." 



That} ADJ. "That man." [hood." 

JiDJ. PEOH. " No oilier home seems so lovelj as that of my chiW- 
KEL. riios. " It was he that assisted me." [ing-" 

coNj. " I heliere thai all sickness is caused by improper lir- 

"Here is hwe. In thai while wawere yet Christ died for us." — Bunjum. in. 

governs the whole clause after It 1 orelje, mily (Aat, with which the clause after it is pui 
In appoehion. " A l^", lAat is, eight cr ten. were saved " ; con] , or SDp|ily imatlitr. 
" fool Clml I was, na one knew ICc^ Alt&ough I aaa plainly tlie grr-at faA that I wag^ 
no due linew it, Bf thus supplying words, tills dimcult idiom can be parsed ; but ths 
(applied minis hardly preserve the sense. — So, "Sonne as he is, few are bla equals." 
Or else Ueot the senleDcea aa it that and oi were tkoagh. 

The. " Me man"; article. "The more we have, (Ae more wo want"; 
article. "The deeper, the cooler"; adv., anfl correlative connective. 
" The beUer to converse"; ndv. plir. "He did Ihe best"; adv. phr. 
When (Ae relates lo a nona, it is an article ; lo an adjective, bd adverb ; 
to an adverb, it forms nitl) it an adverbial phrase. 
Then} adv. "Did yoohearil thunder ifcn?" 

CONJ. "If you think so, tlien do not purchase." 
There. See p. 177. " The ride (Aere onii Jocfc was delightful " ; adj., sbow- 
ing what rida "To the house thereof"; "And the fame hereof"; 
"Time whea"; " The place lo^re " ; "All things joSaisoei;er",' adj. 
TilL "Stay till to-morrow"; prep. "Stay Hit I return"; conj. adv. 

"Till novr"; "Till then"; adv. phr.; better, adjuncts. 
Tlinea. " Three times the son's age is equal to the father's." " Five 
times four are twenty." " Kve times one are five." 
There ia an iDCoasiatency In the fbre((oln(5 modes of expres^on. Custom, however, 
seems determined tn uphold them all. T» parse them na Ihey are, Bpply Rule VI to 

To is B preposition ; also the sign of the infinitive, and a part of it. 

(br ilB sign ; uid Iherefore It adopted lo as being beet eoited to express the general idea 
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1*00. "Too email"; ndv. of degrwi "S[nco he went, I will go loo. 
" Devotion, too, hath lingered round CHoh spot of ponsecrawd ground." 

ta <ull it Bimpl; n CDnjnDCdoD. Too, ti»o, lUaimitt, aiiBB, btgbtit., ebh, aenerallr re- 
pu't Outi B eiUitr eiprt^iaeil orlmpliBl. Tu Uiwe iirho viah la bs sntlDBlJf nlu iopaiw- 

tiiK icTitt^noe BoiDTdiag to Note yil \ hdI Uiai enjr, UiU U Is aUu used as s coDJnnctlon, 

conntcUng this pwt W, eio,, aoootdlng to Bale XV. — See p. ITT nod 5627. 

Up. "To mavch tip a hill"; prep. "To fise up; keep «p; go ftp"; 

adv. " Man's life is full of HjM and downs",- nouna. 
Upwtud8> " Upwards a/tiDealg liouaea were bnmcd." 
" Aliout twenli/ houses mere burned." 
" In n sermon there mny be from three to six heads." 
The vhole phrnse, [n tlie Arst and thu Last example, can fee pnrsed as a noun ; or sup- 
Illy the nurds nunifcfr and head.i. Some gnim martens call upwards s nnun) noif a, 

be alluivuble to csU iipmards of an adverbial phrase mtxiirjidg Iwmls. — See Aliove. 
Very, "Theverg man"; adj. " Ter^ strange " ; adv. 
Weigh. " To weiak [lift] anchor " ; v. tr. " It weighs a poa/id " ; Rale 
IV 0( VI. " To weigh a hog " ; Rale IV. Weigh h aa much transi- 
tive Hs cost ; but tbo more obvious objoet of weiyk has rather pushed the 
other under Bule VL 
Well. "A deep tedl" ; noun. "Heia iDeU" ; adj. " fFeff advanced ia 

ycni'a " ; adv. " Wdt, I don't know what to do " ; indepeodont adv. 
WhatI Compound rdaliae pronoun. "Take iu/ya( I offer," 
lalerrogative pronoun. " What ails you ? " 
Hesponsive pronoan. " I know what ails jou." 
Adjective. " What news from Genoa t " [I succeeded." 

Adiieri. "What [someBjAof] with entreaty, loAoi with ihi-eatening. 
Interjection. " What ! lake my money, and my life loo ! " 
The regular expression for the relative what seems to havebeen that lohott 
for the first cousin to this expreaslon, "das was," is srili alive in the G!er- 
man language. The disagreeable monolony of sonnd, in tlie two words thai 
)i'/iu(, seem a to have cansed the rejection of one. " Eschowe (iot evil is." — 
Gomr. Here the what is dropped ; bnt, in the course of lime, what gained 
the supremacy, and now rules in place of both words. Gradually, what 
also ossamcd the funciion of a plural. 

" He detnanda as a favor what the tomer requires oa a debt." fFhal Is ths object of 
dnnands and reauirei ; and famrr and dtbi are put In apposition. " IFialsoever you 
find, taiieit." Aeonaslic^ tbe antecedeDtiT wAofsgrver isin appoaltioD witb if. "To 
nthersdo— thslanls not severe — HiAoi lo Ibyselt thou wisliest to be done." Theanlc- 



mat if ha ahonld sue jon! ' 
dee nor sound]" ere. ; cnnj. phr. 



and apply Bule YU, — See There and Do. 
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When. "TTJeB was it^ " interrog.aiiv. " Come HiAen yoa can " ; conj.ady. 
" Since vrketi was it?" tioua. So, whers. 
Though it ia cnaMniBrj to ts»ch that relative pronouna anil oonJunctioeiMlvcrba connect 
^nnBH. ,Tee iuu<<t vatas dE this kind allon the ciHUses ta which they belaug h> be cod- 
Imcted Into fnBnilile plirnsed i and then the ohtcf ayulax raMs BoiBElimo* on tlie nnaHTe 

nther the oi!jei^ vtinoar, and niodlBBd by Am 

^^I koavr ut&at to do^''^ ^^Theee precious murativid i»ii>u uuu uu i»uiu i/» vnt^» ^v 
warblt"! "He hM no moner milk Kiich lo begin the ftuiJneM" ( the idfinJtltei 
ralher depend on Oie preceding nouoa or predlcites, uiit the aijuiiila on the Infinliisea. 
"Tell me lobm la came, ami j^Aa-e to meet job " ; Kote IV, hut the Inflnitiire i-ather 

Whureby, utheremitli, vrAereon, mhatre, imply each a relative pronoun ; and 

thcj nro therefore generally conjunctive adverbs. 
Which. "The table on whliA 1 write"; rel. pron. "mudi is he?" 

interrog. pron. " Which book 1 " a^. " I know noC vilach it is " ; "I 

know not which to choose" ; responsive pronoun. 

sunn see uiha is ujAd." This idiom la a vecy curl'ius Itnarl in lacgiu)!?. The Rest word 
eeeras lo he n common InlerrogaUve or responsive pronoun, and the eubjeot o( tht; vcih ; 
llio word after tho lerb Igakiol of Indchnlt* pronoun, altOKetJiet peculiar. "Which is 

" Has earth a clod Its Mater meant should not he troii hj maji, erect and frpe 7 " 

Happly wAu^ft, and makemeonf ^ovsni the whoio ttlaus^ which eftoitidtmt be tro^" ctc^ 

Who. "The man who" ; rel. pron. " Who can t«ll viio he iai" first 
u^o, interrog, pron. ; eeconfl ivlia, responsive, or indirect interrogative. 
"To any one whomsoeeer " ; rel. pron,, in apposition; analogous to 
" The man Ai'mW/" — See end of WhaL [adv. 

Why. " Whi/ go 1 " inlerrc^. adv. " The reason whff he went " ; conj. 

Wit. " They are, to mh'i," etc ; adv. phr. " These men, to wU," etc. ; conj. 

Worse. " To be icoj'sfi",- ndj. "Todo wur9e",-adv. "For icotte"; noun. 

Wonld. " I uvuld go " ; auxiliary verb. •' I inould I were oat of the 
difBculty"; prin. v. " iVoald God it were donel" prin. v. ; God, 
subject. The meaning seems to be, " O that God wished [subjunctive] 
It done'" implying that it would then bo instantly done. But it is 
cnstomarv to supply /, and to govern God by to. 

Worth, "blow rises taorl/i by poverty depressed " ; noun. "My knife 
IS worth a dollar," i", e., equal in value lo ; adj. ; dollar, Rule VI. 
' More loorth to men, more joyous to themselves." — Young. " Woa 
imrlh the day " ; verb ; old imperative of the verb be; akin to tvere, or 
derived from this branch. 
Eni^Hsh srntm irould sustain a Bnia of Uils kind : " Terhs, Bd]™tlye3, and adterbs, 

(hat hare shsorhed the meaolns of to or for. may govern the same oaao." Like, woTlh, 

and verbe ot giving, wonld coma under this Rule. 

Yet ; coBJ. " Yet, though destruction sweep Iheso lovely plains, 

. ADV. Rise, fellow-men, our country yeJ i-emains ! " — Campiell. 
" Tet n fiv) iaya, and thee the all-haholdjnf; sun shall see no more." — BryflBf . One 

writer BuppHea pnising' ( hut the expreasion ia (ally tn the fcliom of liieaennanlansna're j 

and in this Iho eenae is, " After a ftw daya yet," etc., ueibehig an adverh lliatmodiae) 

the phrase. I'M, Note VII i yeorj, Rule VI. 

Yonder. " Yonder church " ; adj. " He lives yonder " ; adv. 
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PART IV. 

WORDS IjOGrlCALLY COMBINED. 
ANALYSIS OP SENTENCES. 

"A. miglity maze! "but not witliout a. plan." 

Analysis is the resolving of a whole into its parts. 
&jntkesis is the combining of parts into a whole. 
SIX, ,&nal3rsis, in grammar, is the resolving of a sen- 
tence into its principal and subordinate parts- 
Analysis is simply graded syntax ; and the most important principal parts 
ATO suhjeds and predicates. Analysis treats of thought and its elements,' 
parsing treats oZ words and of those properties which sometimes causo 
changes in the forms of woiils. 

572. Parsing is the resolving of a sentence into its 
parts of speech, and mentioning their properties and 
syntax. 

DISCOURSE. 

573. Discourse is any train of tlaonght embodied in 
language ; and it may be, — 

1. Description, wbieli depends chiefly on place. 

2. Narration, which depends chiefly on time. 

fforrofion Is a rehearsal ot STenta. 

3. Science or Pliilos(^h,y, which aims to unfold the 
nature or plan of things. 

On this division ia bosefl dUactic liMratura, which Inmlcates moral truth. 

4. Muitratim, which is any foreign matter introduced 
for the sake of making the speaker's meaning more intel- 
h'gible or impressive. 
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Any one <rf the first tlireo kinds may predominate in a, piece of 
composition ; but the four are fiequently combined and mixed. 

374, Discourse, or Literature, is usually divided into 
prose and poetri/. 

575> The chief divisions o£ prose are science, philoso- 
phy, history, travels, novels, essays, addresses, critiques, 
and letters. 

576t The chief divisions of poetry are epic poetry, 
dramatic poetry, lyric poetry, satires, epistles, epigrams, 
and epitaphs. 

Dramatic poetry is divided into tragedies and comedies ; 
and lyric poetry is divided into odes, songs, and sonnets. 

PARAGRAPHS. 

577. The division of liis discourse into volumes, books, 
parts, cantos, verses, chapters, sections, paragraphs, and 
sentences, is left chiefly to every writer's own taste and 
judgment. 

578. All discourse can usually be divided into para- 
graphs. 

It is generally more convenient to divide poetry into stanzas. 

579. A Paragraph is a sentence, or a combination of 
sentences, distinguished by a break and a new beginning ; 
and it should comprise all that relates to a distinct part of 
the subject. It may also serve to make prominent an im- 
portant thought, or to give a needed rest. 

Mo3t writers seom to know bnt littla ottha nice usesof thapriragraph ; nnd 
tliey sbuse it even inoi'a than they abuse oapitiil letters and puncluatioa- 
marks. that acute Writar, Dean Swift, must have well understood the em- 
phaaizing force of the paragraph and the dasii, when ho wrote, — 
" All motlflrn trash is 
Set forth with numerous breaks and dasliei," 

580. All paragraphs can be divided into sentences. 
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SENTENCES. 
SSI, A Sentence is a thought expressed by a proposi- 
tion, 01- a union of propositions, followed by a full pause. 

old'Hil^'K s^isrl 00 thftt same B™ftce," ele. —'DiQken' (on ttie Iwalh of litlla 
Moll). Smeilmea, thnngh very soliiom, a comets seulenca rsaebes beyond a full pausa. 
(See a piece oaJlBl "The ffocEl»eIl Dent," bj L M. Sargent.) 

582. A Proposition is a subject combined with ita 
predicate. 

583. A Clanss is a proposition that makes but a part 
of a sentence. 

Ex. — " Tlie morning was pure and sunny, [ the fields wei-e white 
with daisies, j and bees hummed about every banli." — Irvrnj. 
The foregoing expression is a sentence, consiatiiig of ilirea claasea. 

584. A clause or sentence is, — 

1. Declarative, when it expresses a declaration. 
Ex. — Jolin rides that wild horse. 

2. JTderrogatwe, when it asks a question.- 
Ex, — Does John ride that wild horse 1 

3. Imperative, when it expresses command, entreaty, 
or permission. 

Ex. — John, ride tliat wild.horse. 

4. Hxelamatori/, when it expresses an exclamation. 
Ex. — Doas John ride that wild horse 1 

All eiclnmotory olaase or sentence ia simply a declarative, an interrofrative, 
or an imperative one, uttered chiefly to express tho omotion of tlio speiiker- 

585. Any of the foregoing modes of pi-edicating may 
be either affirmative or negatise, 

5S6, Sometimes a sentence is a composite of clauses 
dJfFerently predicated. 
Ex. — "Tho earth is green again; 

But where are they who strove upon this field ? " 

ThiE li a oompotiiid EcntcDce, coEsislini; of a declarative and an iitterr°eatiTe cUa»> 
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587t Sentences are divided into three classes ; simple, 
■omplex, and compound. 
Before we exphiin these classes, it will be necessary to show the chief rela- 



THE THREE RELATIONS. 

588. Almost the whole of what is usually called Anal- 
ysis, is based simply on three common relations of syntax, 
generalized and extended, 

589, These are the predicate relation, the adjective 
relation, and the adverbial relation. 

Predicate Itelation. 

1. Trees ] grow. 
2. YoTing trees \ grow rapidly. 
3. The young trees aloag the river | have grown rapidly this year. 
Observe that the relation between trees and grow, in the first ex- 
ample, is the common syntax relation between nonanativo and verb. 
In analysis, wo simply extend this Telalion over the entire phrase, so as 
to lake in the tnhole sense. Hence, while trees remains the nominative 
in parsing, in analyds we make trees, young trees, and the young trees 
along the rioer, respectively the subjects. So, wliilo grmo remains the 
verb in parsing, in analysis wo make grow, grow rapidly, have grown 
rapidly lliis year, respectively the predicates. 

Adjective Relation. Adverbial Relation. 



Houses, Iheproperl// of John. 
Horses oumedby John, 
Horses to lie sold. 
Horses ofslrmglh and speed. 
Horses of which he boasts. 
HonsES that hate been rode. 
Observe that not merely the adjectives Mack and these tell what 
or which horses are meant, but that also the article the, the possessive 



Thej Et 


„„„.4,/JI,. 


Thej BO 


a,,c .Up,. 


Ttaj.., 




Tb,jl>, 


iLD everyaihere. 


Tl.,., 


II.D cOTicealfd. 


Th.,.0 


ILB to be remembered. 


Th,,,» 


ILD in great splendor. 


Thoy BD 


■ILD while labor js clieap. 


Thoy Bt 


ntn that Ihegmai/ have hornet. 


TtajBl) 


ILD because tlieij are rich. 
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John's, the appositive, tbe participle, the infinitive, the adjunct, and 
tlie relative clause, — indeed, all tho different words, pliraseg, and 
clauses, joined to hii-ses, — tell wAai or which horses are meant. The 
adjective sense is thus extended over kindred meanings and over 
phrases and clauses. 

Observe that the adverb iconderfaUy, and the ohject s6ip, which 
limit build, though in very different waya, still both show what kind 
of building is meant; namely, woiiderful building and skipiuil'ling. 

Observe also tliat all the different words, phrases, and clauses, joined 
to build, show liov), when, where, mhy, or as to wliat the building ia 
done, — that is, they are used ia the sense of adverbs; and the ad- 
verbial sense is thus extended over kindred meanings and ovei' 
phrases and clauses. 

THE ELEMENTS OF SENTENCES. 

590. The Elements of sentences are words, phrases, 
and clauses. 

591. All sentences can be resolved into propositions or 



592. Sometimes a sentence has, besides, an indepen- 
dent word or phrase. 

Tiyi. — No, gentlemen of the jun/; this is not law. 

593. All the foregoing parts of sentences can be divided 
into six classes of elements : — 

Two Principal Pai-ts, or Elements. 
Two Modifiers, or Modifying Elements. 
A Connecting Element, or Connectives. 
An Independent Element. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
694. Every proposition must have at least two princi- 
pal parts ; a suhject-nominative and a predicate-verb. 
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595. The Subject-Nominative is a noun, a pronoun, 
or an equivalent expression, that is the nominative to the 
verb. 

598. The Predicate -Verb is tlie finite verb which 
predicates an act or state of the subject. 

Ex. ^- Pull many a JUiokt \ is bom to blusii unseen. 

597. Every proposition must consist of a subject and a 



598. The Subject is a word, phrase, or clause, denot- 
ing that of which something is predicated. 

599. The Predicate is a word or phrase denoting that 
which is predicated of the subject,* 

Kx.— Bells I tolled. 

Full many a flower | ia bom fo blush unseen. 
That our life resembles a journey, | has often been observed. 

600. Every subject and every predicate is either simple 
or coal pound. 

601. A subject is dmple, when it has but one subject- 
nominative to the same verb. 

602. A subject is compound, when it has two or more 
subject-nominatives to the same verb. 

603. A predicate is simple, when it has but one predi- 
cate-verb belonging to the same subject. 

604. A predicate is compound^ when it has two or more 
predicate-verbs belonging to the same subject. 

Ex. — Eoaes [ fade. 

Hoses and lilies [ bloom and fade. 
Days, months, years, and ages, | shall circle away. 
Full many a flower | ia born to blush unseen, 
And waste ita sweetness on the desert air. 

niiiuinatiie with sll LLa modla? rg ; thepredlcnte, oc'lbeentlre predlcBte, is Ihe predlcate- 
vrrh niih ill 1w modiaen. WbtB Ihe subject or the predtaate condsts of uia or nwa 
le pupil call 11 the fatire sabjeel, the entire predicale i 



■Imply to gl" the eipre* 
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The snbJGct-nominalivo is sometimes called the grammatical suhject, and 
the predicate-vorb the grammatical prrdiixile ; theenliro suliject is sonic tiinea 
called the logical subject, and the entire predicate the (Dj7iiii( predimte. Tlio 
prediciite-verb he, or any oilier neuter vcfb, is aoraeiimea called the copula ; 
nod the adjective, noun, or kindred expresaioo, which follows it, is somo- 
dmea called the aUrihixle. 

The wora tubject, la Rrammur, ia BQioelinies appliai to the entire ejpteaaion tn which 
a prsllcste refers, aometimra to the noailnBllve onljr, &Dd Bmnetimea to a person or xhlng; 
the word object is aometimes applied to a govercei woi^ or expreseioD, and sometiEDeB xa 
n peraoQ cr UiiDg, 

Mention ihs subjects, the predicates, the svbjcct-nominalints, the predicate- 
vais ; and leU whellicr the si^jects and pi-edicales are simple or compound : — 
Deep rivers ] flow in silent majesty. 
Eome t was not built in one day. 
A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 

The summer breeze parts the deep mazea of the forest shades. 
There is a mourner o'er the humblest grave. 
To meet danger boldly is better than to wait lor it. 
Our feelings and actions are evidently according to our belief. 
The dipping paddle echoes far, 
And flashes in the moonlight gleam- 
When the subject or the predicate ia a long or mixed phrase, it may be bet- 
ter to mention lirst the subjeot-nomi native or predicate-verb, and then the 
modiSera that make with it tiie entire subject or predicate. 

MODIFIERS. 

605. A Modifier is a dependent word, phrase, or 
clause, added to some other word or expi^ssion, to limit 
or vary the meaning. 

Ex. — The PATHS of glory lead but to the grave. 

A modifier generally specifies, limils, explains, or describes. 

606. There are two kinds of modifiers ; adjective and 
adverbial. 

607. An Adjective Modifier is one that modifies a 
noun or pronoun, or that belongs to it or depends on it. 

An ailJBCtiye modifler Een=nllj describea some person or IhLng. 
Ex. — " Solomon's Temple." What temple ? 

" David, the king and psalmist." What David ? 
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" The land o/pahns." Whst land ? 
" A hill crowned with majestic trees." What kind of hill ? 
" A proposttjon to sell Ike farm." What proposition ? 
" The store which is on Hie comer." What store ? 

Omit the words land and hill, nod you can see at once that the remaining 
words cea^e t« make seiiee ; therefore land and hill are primyml words, and 
the others depend on tliem. To ascertain which word can not be omitted 
without destroying the plirase or sentence, or (he sense, wiii genemlly be the 
easiest nay in wiiich the pupii eon find the principal word end its tnodiGere. 

eleaOy compreheusive, uai Ht Che B3aie time forcible miiS tjoct. Our dcltnltlon of a<ijec- 
ti™ modiBers wouM include ptedicatcs ; — and, in fnilh, all prcdigales eie modifleiH or 
Ulfibntee of their RUbJ^ts ; — but the definition wlilch we huvu glvea ot predicates, 
vill enable (Le pnpll la diEdugulBh clicm from modifi^H. 

608. A Noun or Pronoun may be modified, — 
1. Br an Article. "-A bebvant brought tlie hoese." 
3. By an Adjeistive. " A beaatifal rose." " Money enough." 
™ 3. By a Possessive. " Join's horse." "J/jslate." 
Words ■!. By ail Appositive. " John the skiMct'." " The poet Jl/i'/ton." 

5. By a Participle. "Fields ploughed." "Birds sjiijini/." 

6. By an Infinitive. " Horses (oie /erf." "A house iota." 



I. By an A^nnct- " A bunch of fresh Jlowers." 

3. By an Appositive Phrase- " Greece, the cradle of arts." 
fhiases, 3. ByaParticipialPhrase."Barn8,jH;erf!ui(AA<ij)oiidsroiii." 

4. By an Infinitive Phraee. " Tics aener (a fie il/us brolcen." 

5. By an Adjective Phrase. " Days, short and very cold." 
aranetiines. tlmoKh very eeldom, ti BuhataoUvo is modlBei by an abaolnia 

f I. By a Relative Qause. " The winds ujhich bring perfume." 
CImh j 3- By an Appositive Clause. "It waslnekj l/ioi //uundif." 
j 3. By an Advertial Clause. " The place where hefeU." 
!_ 4. By a Coi\iunctive Clause. "A reqnest Ihal gou will come." 

Exercises. 
Mentiaa llie nouns and pronoam, and hij idiul Ihey are limited or modified! — 
A hansc. Faithful friends. The river Hudson. 

An orange. Lurking Indiacs. Mary the cook. 
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The ship. Twentj-five dallara. They themselves. 

Warm weather. California bears. Time misspunt. 

Rainy weather. Virlns's reward. I, having escaped. 

Lir^re rooms. Oar coanlry's welfaro. Visiiors much delighted. 

The President's pmclamalion. The songs of birds. 

A path through the woods. A man without money. 

An order to retreat A iratch to be repaired. 

Scouts to watch the enemy. Indians larking near. 

Indians that lark near. The sun's bright beams. 

Lakes fringed with cedars. Two pillars of marble. 

The armaments which thunder-alrike the walls of rock-huUl cities. 
@j)9> An Adverbial Modifier is one that modiBes a 
verb, an adjective, or an adverb ; or that belongs to it or 
depends on it. 

An adverbial modifier gonerally specifies tlie kind, limits the action, adds 
B, dvcumstance, or expresses degree. — See below. 

A modifled verb is a finite verb, an infinitive, or a participle. 
By adverbial modifier we mean whatever ia added to a vei'b to 
make with it a. predicate ; or whatever modifies an adjective, an ad- 
verb, a participle, or an infinitive, A comprehensive term is needed; 
80 that we are compelled either to cnlai^ the meaning cXadverbial, 
or to coin a new expression. Perhaps it would be better to call these 
modifieifl predicaie modifiers, because they are mostly used in making 
predicates; and all adjective modiderit au^sfoiitu'e moi/i^«ra, because 
they modify substaativea. 

Predicate or Adverbial Modifiers. 
6(0. A Verb may be modified, — 
1. By an Object. " Men build laiuses," 
3. By a Predicate Substantive. " lie became n farmer." 
' 3. By a Predicate Adjective. " The milk turned sour." 
Words, 4. By an Adverb. " The horse ran /as(." 

5. By a Participle. " The ball went whiaing." 

6. By an Infinitive. " I have come to be instracltd." 

iKtt«3 the ubjeat ta vbiqh llie quality bfloDga ; but, io aralyzlag, U is referred 
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1. Br an AcUunct. " Apples grow on frees." 

2. By an Objeclive Phrase. " He kneiv lu/ien !o sdl." 

3. Hy an Explaiialoiy Phrase. " To be good is to be happy." 
Plimss, ^- By an Advei'bial Phrase. " He will come by and bg." 

5. Bjr a Participial Phrase. "Ho fell, grasping kis sword." 

0. By an InfiniOve Phrase. " He fell to i-ise no more.'" 
7. By an Absolnte Phrase. "He being side, I rElurned." 

AmodiiyingphraffithatbEeinswIth 311 adverb, as mil ss a phrase that 

1. By an Objective Oaose. " I beliovo tiai he is honest." 

2. By an Ex iilanatory Clause. " My m3his,thatyoa remain." 
CiailiCS. 3_ gj^ g^ Adverbial Clause. " Study while jwi are young." 

4. ByaCoiyuncOveClause. "lamconvincedliaijouorer^St." 

6I]> An. Adjective or an Advekb can have the same 
modifiers as a verb, except those modifiers which are sub- 
stantive or adjective. 
Modifiers of aiJjectivea or adverbs generally express degree or chcuin- 



Exercises. 

Mentina the Jimle vei'bs, the tJi/iBilivea, ami thu pnrlidiilesi and by a^at 
(icjl are limited ur ntedijied: — 

Cast not pearls before swine. 

ColuiYibns did not become disheartened. 

I fully intended to co. 

Concealing himself in a tliieket. 

Act wisely that you may win. 

The horse has berome lame. 

To write neatly and rapidly. 
Nalnre from the slorni shines out afresh. 
I believe he will sncceed when he makes the effort. 
The sun having set, wa returned to the camp, and miide a fire. 

The a^eeUvei and the adverbs, and by vrhal fheyareliniilfdor modijiedi — 
Uncommonly beiintifu!. How dear to my henri. 

Too bcBHtiful to last. It is I'ery badly done. 



Exercises produce health. 
He sold a variety of goods, 
tihe tbinks he is rich. 
Time is money. 
He is considered an honest xt 
She was (here yeslenlay. 



Eidi in knowledge. 



1 studies most diligently- 
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ANALYSIS. 

General Remarks. 
612« A moclified word may have two or m 
the game time. 

0I3> A word or part that modifies anotlier, may itself be 
modified. 

Ex. — " The boy who studietl most diligently, gained the prize." 
Bay is modified by tlia artiole the and the relstive clause loko tladieit mnal diHgentlyi 
dtliyenllg modiBes itudieit, Bud is Itself modiftl'd by most. 

Tor convenience, all modifiers of Bubjuct.nominfliin!.s and pi'ed irate-verbs 
tnaj be called jmmaTy modifier! ; and all modifiera of these may be called 
KCandary modifiers, 

614t A modified word may be called principal, in regard to 
that wliich modifies it. 

GIS, An infinitive, used as a noun, takes only the modifiera 
of a Terb. 

616. A participial noun takes the modifiers of either a verb 

617. An adverbial modifier sometimes modiiies a whole 
phrase or clause, rather than some word in it. 

618. Modify we use as the most comprehensive word ; but 
limit, explain, and describe can also be used, especially when 
more appropriate or expressive. 

It is said that niddmera aluiai/ii llrait. Tlila 18 Dot true. "lEludf " ; "I do not 
atnily." Ao( modlBts or reverses da ifudy, but does not limit II. 

619. The predicate-vei'b be, when followed by an adjective, 
a Boun, or a kindred expression, is simply combined with it, 
rather than modified by it ; and the latter term can generally 
he called an atlribule of the subject. 

It is aa atti'ibata when it describes ; it is simply an explanatory or idenll- 
fying term when it explains or ideatifiei. " Thou art a man " ; attribata. 
" Thou art the man " ; identity. " It was the annd " ; wind is no altribate 
of it. 

All other neuter or intransitive verbs, nnd also passive verba, can he 
be treated in the same way as ihe verb 6c ,- ihongh it is seldom necessary 
10 do so, because tli« word madi/if can generally be applied to them. 
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2S8 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

62®. All adverbial modifiers can be divided into three 
classes : — 

1. Oljjsctivo Elements ( objects, — wiinis, phrases, and dansea. 

2. AtWibuliTB Elements 5 preditata aiijectivea or aubsianljves, — words, 

plir;iG09, and clauses. 
3< Adverbial Element I adverbs, adjaacts, etc., — words, phrases, and 

clauses. 
Though this clagstflcatlon is abiions and Inetnictire In the bfobs, Id practical iletnO It 
can never be cari-iptl far irithout cadl«3j perpIesLty i beaauae parliciplea, in&[iitiv^, nod 
clauaea, belong tu aU these ciiiaaifa ; adjuncts bcloci^ to at leiuit tn'o ; and aU thceo parts 
TJID^ and inlFi-tnis]: throa^h the classy by maDyaiid ikLlDQSt imp<frceplktiLe ahajtca uf dif- 

COHNECTIVES. 
C21. The Connectives are the conjunctions, the prep- 
ositions, the relative pronouns, tlie responsive pronouns, 
and the conjunctive adverbs. 

Bee pp. 75, 181, 182, 185. 

622. A connective that is not a conjiinction, performs 
also the office of the pai-t of speech to which it belongs. 
Connectives may consist of words or phrases. 

Also the clauses " thai ii " sad " lAat is to sai) " ure snntetimos used siniply as co- 
ordinate cODJunclions, Suoh phrases as, (*e momfnt thai, Ihc tnslaat tluxl, as far a», 
lu mon OS, elc,, are frequoitlj used in tlieseueeot canjunuUve adverlis. 

Cotincctives are generally used singly, but: 

Connectives are generally expressed, but 
omitted. 

Parts are sometimes connected by ample 
pendence. 
Cntaplei senlencea have ini»t eoTiTiectli^i ; nn<l the paiti of cosipoaad aentences ara 

INDEPENDENT ET-EMENT. 
€23. All Indspendent Element may be, — 

1. An interjection. 

2. An adverb. 

3. An independent nominative, or a phrase with such 
a nominative. 
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Ex. — 0, yes, mij Lord; the rallying hosts advance. 
e:ci)]'eB3ioalJieafOfina An Endtipmul^Dt piopaaiUauiLl pHrasv. See Iliray'aOilet'j Adversity. 

4. Occasionally an absolute, a participial, an infinitive, 
or a prepositional phrase. 

Set Nolo V uDd Rule IL 

Sometimca a sentence hai a loose partiripial, infinitire, absolule, or prep- 
ositional phrose, which is still, however, so reliiied to the proposition that 
it can generaUy be taken as a part of the sabjeet or tlie predicate. Such 
a phrase is sometiraeB grammatically independent, or does not modify the 
matter contained in tlie proposition, when it siill modifies the mode of as- 
sertion, or shows as to what, or under what restriction, the statement is 
made. The phrase then modiHfs the proposiuon in the sense of a modal 
adverb. " Geootally speaking" = probalii/; "Upon the whole" = "hnix, 
probablii." (See p. IT6.) But when such a phrase has no perceptible con- 
nection with the remaining words, it must be called independeal. 

624. An independent element may accompany any 
kind of sentence ; and sometimes it stands by itself, like 
a sentence. 

PHEASES AND CLAUSES. 

■ $S5> A phrase or clause is generally named from its leading 
or introducing word, from its principal word, from its form, or 
from its use in the sentence. 

The dHRrent ejalema of grnmmBr have niP tbe nomcnclatnre sod d^tincllons of phrases 
rovolulion and a mw nomeudalare. The MloniDg seema to ua (be best clasaiaealioo that 

626i In its form, a phrase may be, — 
1. Simple. " On the ground." " To be there." " A lat^e tree." 
3. Complex. "At the close of the day." One phrase modifying another. 

3. Comitoiiutl. "At night and in the morning." Two co-ordinalo 

phrases joined. 

4. Propasitional, or ClausaL " This depends on who the commia- 

sionei-s are." " Between him and the man whom he had employed." 
A phrase, cemprisina; a clause. 
B> Mixed. See the beginning of Paradise Last, down to the word tin;;. 
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627. In its grammatical nature, a phrase may be substan- 
tive, — nomiuative, possessive, objective, appositive; adjective; 
participial i infinitive; prepositional (the adjunct); adverbial; 
absolute; independent; idiomatic. 

For examplea or pliraaea and cLausee, see pp. 23 J, 235, HDil 236. 

628. In its logical nature, a plirase is substantive, adjeefive, 
adverbial, or iadependent. 

629. In ila form, a clause is, — 
L Simple, when il has bul one predicate. 

2. Complex, when it comprises a principal clause with a dependent clause. 

3. Compound, wlien it comprises two co-oi'dinue clauses. 

A proposition is eitlier simple or complex. A complex proposition or 
clause is one that has an incorporated clause, or a ckiuse that is folded in. 

A combination of two or more clauses that makes but a part of a sen- 
tence, is soraclimes called a mcmfcer; but the term complex or compound 
clause is probably more convenient 

630. In its grammatical nature, a clause may be substantive, 
— nominative, objective, appositive, or explanatory; relative; 
adverbial ; conjunctive. 

To avoid the ambigaiiy of Ihe word aiveTlial, it would be nell to call clauses thai be- 
gin Billi conjunctive adverba, caajunctive. 

€31> In its logical nature, a clause is substantive, adjective, 
OP adverbial. 

632. By a fartlier remove, a clause may be considered, — 
Independent ; when it depends on no other clause. And then it ia jir'nf 

cipal, when another olnnae depends on it or is incorporated into it. 

Dependent, or subordinate; when it depends on some word or phrase. 

C<i>ord[iiatG ! when it is a companion, of equal rank, to some other inde- 
pendent or dependent clause. 

SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

633. A Simple Sentence is a sentence that has but 
one proposition. 

It may have, besides, an independent word or pbrase. 

The subject of a simple sentence Las no clause. 

The predicate of a simple sentence has no clause. 

654. The core of syntax, in all sentences, is predication. 
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ANALYSIS. 241 

1. Simplest Combination of Sul^ect and Predicate. 

Soldiers fight. Dogs bark. Time flies. Wolves howl. Dovea 
coo. Jewels glitter. Sin degrades. Bees were humming. Blary 
was chosen. We shall return. Clouds are gathering, 

AsALTSia. — Thii is a Bimple daolarutive Eenlenoe. The subject is sddlcrs, 
and 0.11 predicate Is jiyhl. 

2. Olyect added to the Prsdicate-Veib. 

Dogs bite strangers. "Wolves catch lambs. Lightning stril;es 
trees. Misers love gold. Merchants sell goods. Horses draw 
carnages. Wealth produces pide. I shall see him. 

AsAbYBiB. — This ia a. simpio deolnrntive seiitenoe. Tho sal^jeet is doga. 
Tha entire predioate ii bite elrani/crs. The prcdlcale-verb is bite, which' is 
limited by its objecl: dugs. 

3. ArUcle or Adjective added to tho Subject or the Object. 

TAe vessel was wrecked. John found a knife. Leaves cover 
the ground. Smeel music rose. She wrote a good composition. 
TaU and beautiful poplars, fringe tke river. 

Akai.tsis. — This ia a fiimplB declaraliTe sentenoa. Tho entire snbject Is 
the veisd; the Bubjeot-nomi native is veitelt which is modified l.y the iirticlo 
&e. Will vnifcked is the predicule. 

4. A^ective or Nominative added to the Predlcate-Verb. 

Lead is keavi/. Moat people are ambitious. A bad com- 
panion IS davgerows. The wind blew cold. Flies are insects. 
The rose is a famous ^^ower. It was t/ou. 

Analtsis. — Thia is a simple declarativo fentonce. Lead U tho suljject. 
Is keiivy\s the pradicitte. Js is tlie predicBta-vei-b: nnd it 1« combined 'with 
heiiv^, an attrlbnte of tho subject, Fliea are tmecla, is a simple deeluriilii-o 
sentence- Flies is the subiect, are inseclt is the predioMta. Are i* the pi'edi- 
cativverb; aad it js combitied with iasecls, aa aUiibuto of tho suhjeut. 

5. Adverb added to the Fredicate^Terb. 

John cornea freqimithj. Good pupils study diligentli/. The 
procession moved slowly. The eagle flew round and upwards. 
Flowers are peeping out \ everywhere. I was there. 

6. Adjunct added to tho Predicate. Verb. 

The mountain is clothed witli evergreens. Tlie wwi glided 
over the grass. Onr troubles are aggravated bg 'Imaginary e/:i!s. 
My cousin went to your house, | at noon, \ in a carriage. 
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Ahat.ysis. — This [a a Sim pla ' declarative sentence. The ettbjeut [a the 
tiule llie. Is chlhld ailh evergreeai is the iirerllciire; is MkU is tlio predi- 

1. Adjunct added to the SaTyect or Use Object. 

A wreath of rose-huds encircled ber head. Sho brought a 
basket of fruit The old oak is loaded with afiock \ of singing 
blackbirds. The path Oirough the woods ia cool and pleasant. 

Ahat.tsts. — This is a simple deolamtiva sentence- The entire subject is 
a iDrealh ifrose-bv^a i the subject- nominative ia jm-ea(4, which is modified by 
tite nrticlo a niid the a^unct of roie-buda. £ndrcled her head is tlie entire 
predioatEi encircled is the preoieate-verb, which is modified by the object 
aea^ mid head is mediliad by tlie poaseasivs hir. 

8i Possessive or Appositive added to SuWect or Oliject. 

My hat ia new. Mari/s eyes are blue. Our | neighbor's beea 
left their hivo. Kogera tlm poet was a hanker. Lake Erie is a 
beautiful sheet of water. We visited Eome, the capital of Italy. 



Simple Sentences with Aiijuncls. 
Twilight is weeping o'er the pensive rose. 
The world is bright before thee. 
Tlie hati'ed of brothers is the hatred of devils. 
The violet has mourned nhove their graves \ a hmdred geaa-s. 

A hundred ijem-a is an abridged adjunct, modifying mourned. 

In darkness dissolves the gay frost-work of Miss. 

SieloricnUy nrrnaged; ffmraflwilicndj arranged, it waiAd be. The gny ft'ost- 
woi'k of biiss dissolves in darkness. 

XiXe the leaves \ of the forest they all passed away. 

ISke lie leaves ofthefaretC is an adverblai a4]unot, modifyinftpnsserf. Uame 
phrusea begioiiinK with (ite, lie^j-, or lOOFtb, from the leading ivord. Say that 
verbs of Riving ai'a modified by , the direct object; and by , the In- 
direct object. 

Tell me the story. I gave him some wholesome advice. 
I insist on sending | him | the horse immediately. 
Uone knew thee bui to love thee. 
Upon the v^kde, I am pleased leith the terms. 

Laokiaji tipoa tlie ickote, etc. Bnt it is prnlia'ily betlar to any. llmt i^ron the 
vAofamodiBes amlikaied. In the sens* of aniodd adverb. [See p. ITS.) 
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ANALYSIS. 243 

Simple Sentences with Piuticipial or Absolate Phrasesi 

The poor i'ellow, haffled so often., became at last disheartened. 
I Faw him retv-ming home. They fled, ptirmed h/ our cavalnj. 
The money being furnished, he purchased the estate. 
The absolnto phraao relates to pv-echased, and modifioa it. 
She sio inclining forward as ts speak, \ 
Her lips liolfopen, and her finger up. — Rogers. 
The componnd nbsolnte phrase tells how she sits. Sometimes such tihrns^s 
are iiideiraiidcnt. Suppiy hdvg. 

Meanwhile the neighhoring fields, trampled and beaten down, 
buconie barren and dry, affording nothing but cloitds ofdwsl. 

Thnt is,— " nmi nffovd," etc. This last participial phrasB relates to ftiHs, 

[ireilioate. Sometinjes a participial or an infinitive phrase is almost a predi- 
cate or clanse. 

Simple Sentences with IntinitiTe Phrases. 

I went to the river to find a skiff. 

A path to guide vs could not be found. 

To protect persons andpropertg is the duty of government. 

It is the duty of govern men t to protect persons and property. 

The best way lo thrive is to keep out of debt. 

She has learned to do notiiing but | dress and visit. 

Surely we are not destined to live altoays in war and discord. 

He is very well abJe to bear the loss. 

The rain makes the graas grow rapidly. 

I nearly complex ; bnt tbey are still simple sc 

I ordered him to he brought. Let no one pass by. 

3'o speak plainly, he was a pedant jiuffed up with conceits. 

The last infinitive phrase is pTimmaticBily independent, but lofjioHlly it 
modifies tiie following proposition in tlio sansa of a modal adverb. I'Ego 176. 

Simple Sentences with Compound Snbjecls. 

There health and plenty cheered the laboring swain. 

FoEMui.*. — A simple sentence with u, compotind subject; the eubjeot- 
iiominaiives ure , eouneeled by , and modified by . 

Around the post hung hefmeis, sioords, and spears. 
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The breezy call of iucpnse-breatliliig Mom, 

The swaUow twittering from the straw-built shed, 

The cock's shrtU elarioii, or the echoing }iorii, 
Ko more shall ronse them from their lowly bed. 

Simple Sentences with Compound Predicales* 

They soffly lie, and sweetly sleep, low in the ground. 
He tned eiicli art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, aad kd the way- 
Here irad there a lark, scared from his feeding-place in the 
grass, soars up, bubbling forih his melody in globules of silvery 
sound, and settles upon some tall tree, and waves liis wings, iiad 
sings to the swaying iwJgs. 

fibnpSa Sentences ivSlh Componn^ Modiiiera. 

The water ran ] around the bridge and over the bridge. 
A proverb is the ml of one and the wisdom of many. 
Let I not Ambition mock their use!'ul toil, 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 
Nor Grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 

The short and simple annals of the poor. 

See, in Cray's Elegy, stanzas 10. IT, snd IS; sll of nhich nialie but one simple scalence. 
Simple Sentences witli Independent Parts. 
"ffliy, no, my lord; he has not failed. 

But the daughter — alas ! poor creature — she is accom- 
plished, and cannot do household work. 
Flag of the brave ! thy folds shall fly 
The sigaof hope and triumph high. — Drake. 
Ah ! then how sweetly closed those boyhood days ! 
The minutes parting one by one like rays. — AllsCon. 



C^ In gcnernl, any part of nil tha foregoing sin 
made cou'poiind, by adding similar woi'da or phraacs, und tlius maliin 
K«-MS; anil any part cjm be ntado complex, by adding -mndifiFis, wbich 
gonerally different words or jihrases. It is thus that long simple 
ore produced. 
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2. COMPLEX SENTENCES. 
SB5. A Comples Sojitssico is a sentence that has but 
one independent or principal clause, with one or mora 
dependent clauses. 

It is a sentence in ivliich tho parts axe connsoted, at tlieir widest or gveatest 
joint, by a subordijiate rtilntiOD. 

There iiina through discouree, more or less, a serial sense, 
and also a modified sense. The former gives us compound 
structure ; and the latter, complex structure. 

1. A sentence that consists of two clauses connected 
by a relative pronoun, is complex. 

2. A sentence tliat consists of two clauses connected 
by a conjunctive adverb, is complex. 

3. A sentence that consists of two clauses connected 
by a subordinate conjunction, is complex. 

i. A sentence that consists of two clauses, of which 
one is used iu the sense of a noun, an adjective, or an 
adverb, is complex. 

This class jneluilea the three classes beFore It { mid it is itself iiioluiled [a 
tlis Keuerai olaan, ^ 638. 

In stead of having but two olanaes, ncomples PsnteuM may also hnve sev- 
eiiil diaOnot oiaasM, or elsB a cUiBler of clauses, dapemlins thus on th« prin- 
cipal etausB, or iDomporfttad into it: and it can alio have two or xnnra iiide- 
)ioi>deiit olanse!, provided the dependent clause I'elntea to them. 



anh itsciauses'inayaiibeeo. When a eentencB lias two or moreiudependenl; 
clauses, it is generally contpouinL 

636. A subordinate clause may be used as a noun in 

any case except the possessive. 

Substantive Clauses, 
nominative Clauses. 

77ial the soul is immortal, is behoved by al! nations. 

This is a oomplox declarative sentence, of which tha Bnbjecli i,s a subordi- 

^liite nr JneorrioraEBd clause. 7Tin( the einU is immoi't'il., is the priiieipal s-\ib- 

Kf.c ! iiiitl ii htliired bg nil «nrio»s Ir Ilia priuelpiil predicate, h btllrvtd is ri)e 

■.. .... ,.. -i =- =j„oaiaedbyih---- '■■-"-.■'■■"■.■ ™-': 
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Why he did not go, is obvious. 

When jEweos laifled in iLaly, is not known. 

Wlielher he eanjinislt ika wnrh, is doobtful. 

Hnw aa oak becomes an aeom, in a mystery. 

Wliere WaiTen/ell, is not precisely known. 

Bff wJicU means he succeeded, has never been explained. 

Can he hold his position f ia the questiun. 

ApposiUve Explanalorr Clauses. 
It is universally believed that lie ioul is iiiimoi-tcd. 
This is a camples deolamtiVB gentenae. of irliiGh the dependeBt clanse is In 
Dpposl^ou with. ill H.sut^ject. Jt, with, the clause that the tool it imiitartaL is tiie 
entire principal Buhieot, /('is the Bubjact-iiominaliva, whioli is modineil by 
tbeexplaoKtory olaune. Jt uaieersntli/ believed ia ths prirclpnl predicate; la 
bflleceil is the predial ta-vorb, whicli is niiidiflod by me adverb uiiiveisally. 
(Di.sposeoftlie depBudeiitclmiBB as boretofore.) 
It is obvious ivh-!/ he did not go. 
It is not known ioheit JEneas landed in Italy. 
It is doubtful wlielher he can finish the work. 
It is mysterious how an acora becomes an oak. 
It is not precisely known vihere Warren feil. 
It has never beeo asuei'tMned bg what means he succeeded. 
The question, Can he succeed? is now diaouased in the papers. 
TJiey did not seem to know thu fact that all parties must obey the laws. 
One truth is clear : Whatever is, is right. 

Olyeciive Clauses. 
All nations believe that the soul is.immnrlal. 
Thh \i a cnmpIeK deolnvntive wntenee, of wbiob tlie object is a dependent 
clause. All TUilivas is the principal BiibjecC: nalUma ia tbe subject-nominative, 
nodiHed bv all. Believe thai ilie loid is immortal, Ib the entire principal predi- 
cate; bttitee Is tbe predicate-verb, and it is limited by the olijective clause 
&at dke »>id is imiaorial. 

Tou now see why he did not go. 

No one knows when Jineas landed in Italy. 

We doubt iDheOier he can finish the work. 

I have been considering how an acorn becomes an oak. 

Our guide showed us tekere Warren is supposed fo haiiefaUert. 

I have never ascertained by what means he succeeded. 

tie said, " Mow can I ecer forget your favors to me?" 

Tlie laws, be thought, should be more rigidly enforced. 

Teach me to know myself, and feel wliat oOiers are. 
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Predicate Explanatory Clauses. 

Till) miivorsal belief is, llial Hie soul is immortal. 

This is a comple:^ deckrative sentenee, into which a dependent cliLuse is 
inoorpomted as apredioate-noininfiiiva, explimatory of tha sulyact. (Analyze 
the principal subject.) /a (hat tli^souiis vamnrlal, Is the priQcipiil predicate; 
M is the prerlicate-verb, and it i; combined with the predicate clause niter it^ 
wliicb Is expUuiator; of the subject. 

The only wonder is, Oiat one liead can contain it all. 

The cause of anxiety was, tofty lie did not wHte. 

One of the greatest mysteries is, how an acarn becomes an oah 

The question is, " What u it best lo do, under the circumslances f " 

Adjective Clauses. 

The following sentences are complex because each has a 
clause that is used as an adjective, and is therefore dependeut. 
The adjective clause is nsuaWy folded in or expended. 

Relative Clauses with Expressed Antecedents. 

The man who escapes censure, is fortunate. 
This is a comples declarative sentence, vritli n deponi^eut clause used Bs an 
adlBclJve. The enUra principal subject is, Ika man letio escapeg ctiuave ; the 
Gnt^eot-nomluatlve a man, and it ts modiSed by the urtiole the and the reln- 
tive clause teho eaai^es eensart. la ^farliBiate Is the principal predicate. It 
is the prediofltfl-varb; and it is cotnliined with the predicate a(y ective /ortn- 
tmts, an attribute of the snbject. Mto Joins the dependent clause to Blast, and 
is also the subject of the dependent dausa. Escnpis censart is the predicate i 
eicapet is the predicate-verb, and it Is modified by its object censure. 

He who is intelligent, will be intelligible. 
Mary has brought a beautifiil rose, tahich grew in, the garden. 
The man whose conscience is pare, needs tear no accusation. 
They met with such disasters as reduced them to poverty. 
Who that loves independence, would ever become a politician ? 
Yonder is the plain on which the &a!tfe was fought. 
The man on tiiliose fidelity I relied most, was absent. 
Ha owned several Iot8,/ram Hie sale ofwldeh he became rich. 
There never yet were hearts or skies clouds might not wander through. 
That Is, — " throi^li vihich clonfls niiBht not irantler." — See § 176. 

All questions, of whatever"' nattire they may he, ore referred to the 
council. 
Here Uie preceding noun Is not an cntecedeDt ; but the olanae, folded in, still describes It. 
All riiicstions, whatever' they may be., are decided by the council. 
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Helative Clauses withont Anteceilents. 

s^atjit is, in reality, uauiilly jLicludoil or comDtehemleiJ iQ Ihi 
What can nol be prevented, mnat be endared. 



the subJBOt-ni 

then the enbardidute predicate.) 



evhat aDomBlnus mode of onalrzing 



tiut <s purtJy included Id thu'doalilg rekt[Vl^ — Siit p. IBS. 

What VI thormigldy understootl, is casUy deacvibeJ. 
Whoever plants trees, must love others beBwlcs hiniself. 
You can easily ezplam what you liLorougUy understand. 

Oin emUg ntplian vhat, eCr„ la the entlrB prliuIiM) predlDBte ; nan eirplain li ttn>- 
Ited bj aiktl vnu tkaroaghly underitanii u tbe euCIn oldtst, and hjwkat ai the 
tpmniDiitiiui qlijecit, •sKch b miidiacd bj the naC ol ths eulwrdlDHle claiue, beogiuB this 
rppreeenlg ii tvluivs clunsa par[i7 coioiirlaed In toAot. You a [be subonllDiHe subjixC g 
«»rf»(r««/in'l ii the prediCite-?eit, nhioli is Hoaifled by the odterb Ihoroughtg and Uio 
nSaUve pari of artof. 

Most politicians advocate whatever seents popular. 

By indolence he lost what ability he once had. 

WhomsneBer the bisliop appoints, tbe church will receive. 

I will not object to what w reasonable. 



You know Trhat you can do, by lehat you Jtane done. 

It is the tree which in / know nol. inlial/ar country grows. 

Adverbial and Conjunctive Oaoses ased as AdjecUvcSi 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 

O'er the grave where our hero ions buried. — Wolfe. 

There are times when the md becomes tired of its earthly pilgrimage. 

A presentiment that he would be killed, made iiim sad. 

WhttttlBd nf preaefitliDf nt ? Here the mniunctlve clouje is rallier ailjcelivc thao ap- 
potitlve i Sac It Rulier liessriliet than identifies. 

Adverbial Clauses. 

The following sentences are complex because each baa n 
clause that is used as an adverb, and is therefore dependent. 
The dependent clause generally preeedei or foUou'S the princi- 
pal clause. 
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Adverbs of Tinn!. 

When the sun rues, tlie birds begin to sing. 

This is a comples dnclarnlive FenlRiice. The bii-ds begin to sing, h the 
ptincipat clnusB. ( AtmlyiB it.) When Ike mm Wiei. ia the clependent olaUfe, 
tnodliyine the predlcflte <if tlie principnl clna^e in ttie Aenie of rd adverb of 
time. When ia u conjunctiva adverb, conneciing tlie two oiiLUr^es. 

WMle the rohbers toere plunderinfi, slie set fire lo the Louse. 
Ho loulied tiie dooi' after the horse teas stolen. 
Before Temforcements covld be sent, the battle waa lost. 
He has become a citizen of Jliis place since you were here, 
I will take care of j-our horse tintil i/oa return. 
As we approached the top of tlie liill, we saw the Indiana. 
As soon as my money was gone, I no longei- had friends. 
Then, when I ant ihy captive, talk of ehains. 
Adverbs of Place. 
We sowed the seed «:here €ie soil teas inoist and loamij. 

idifyiiig aawcd 

He will be respected vilieTever he may be. 

As far as we went, the country waa well cultivated. Page 250. 
ea to exprew plnce. The fBrther nny 

in (rack of thinkinff, tlie more it tends 

•e versa. Place is somethinn Uiat presaen so ciosaly 
'■s ideas are fo obvious, iiiat they hcve been la- 
impler garb of woi-da and phrases (adjuacts). 

Adverbs of ISanner. 

Forgive us as weforgiee our enemies. 
TWa ia a comple:^ imperative sentence. Fnrrjiie (iTion) v». is the principal 
otause. As vjeforght our tjtemes, is a dependent clause of manner, modify- 
ing /ors;!^ 

As he understands it, so he talks about it. Pago 212. 
As blossoms in spring, so are hopes in youth. 
You will please to speak so that we can hear ym. 



This is n comples duclaraiive sentence. The principal clause is, / nm t 
tall Tlie dependent clause is ns he lis tall). Khich is an adverbial clans. 

rectly the adverb ai '- -"-' — 
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She sings as sweetly a. 
This coiiBtniction exprasnes soioetiiiies mere maiiner; but the idea of d&- 
gree gencriiliy pruiiom unites. 

He ia aa kind to mc as lie can be. 

I was as muuli inatructcd as I was excelled. 

We were so fatigued that we could not steep. 

They had advanced as far as tkey could wlOi safety. 

I have gone so tar that I can not turn bach 

There mas such a noise iltca I could not wriie. 
In thifl fonstmctinn the dependant clause f^nenillv implies more or Ie?3 of 
denrefli but it miiy also have, prtrtly or wlioilv, tha sciiso of an identifying 
clause explanatory otsach. A Eimilar remiirk ia sppiicuble to other olausea. 

After as and than, words are geaerelly understood. 
Contentment is better tliait wealtk. 
He has more iJtan I. He haa more mcney than brains, 
I Lad more fear than U teas prudent to confess. 
The more I use the book, the better I like it. 
Tills Is a complex rteclanitlvo sentHHK, conaUtinR of two clausas tliat are mutually «b- 

The deeper the well, the cooler the water. 

Dejrrea ii an abstract idaa, but a very comprehensive niitl mnltifarioas one, 
ivith which our indgnieiits are ranch concerned ; honco language is both ricli 
end complicate in regard to it- 
Cause, Purpose, Bonbt, Coacesaton, etc. 

The connoctivea in the foliowiiig sentences are subordinate 
coiijunctiona ; hut most of the dependent clauses answer to the 
adveib why, or imply doubt ; and hence the clauses fall into the 
genera! analogy of modal aduerhs. 

The corn will gi-ow, because it ramed last night. 

Tliia Is a complex deoTarative EentenoB. The principal olnase is, the cnm 
vriU grourt fho dependent elauao is the conjunctive ciansie facciMSB H rnined 
bit iiisht, which 18 nsed advorblallv, to iriodifv tialt groin, of the principal 
clause, by allowing tdig. 

It TMned last night, because the gn^und is toet 
Observe that the cause, in this sentence, is Joqical, and notph^cal. The 
wet ground did not cause the rain, but the sneaker's belief; and feerefore we 
incline to think words should be sBpplied. Thus; "Ifesow that it rained last 
night, hecnuse the fcround is wot." A similar remark Is applloable to soma 
other seiil«nce3 that have conjunctive clauses. 
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Since Hie soil has been enriched, tlie coi-ii will grow. 
As he is quile young yet, he should rather go to acliool, 
1 will not aell the horse, /or / can not spare him. 
Say that tho dependent clausa modifies mil mil sell. It is often better to 
Bay that a modifiBf relates to a phrase or clnose, than fo try to mnkH evBry 
modifier relate to a single word. Analysis ftims to taJte in the whole thought 
or the complete ideas, and it is aerefore jn accordance with its principles to 
dispone of phrases and clauses as if they were wngle words. Such a mode of 
niialjiing will nlso often remove the pBrplexily when a word seems to ralnta 
to eaiji ot several words ; for in such cases it generally relates to Iho whole 
expression rather than to any one word in it, 

ivhen_/0!- joins two memhers of a sentence so loosely that they can be sepa- 
rated into tno sentences, it is sometimes better to call the sentence compound. 
I am Sony Hiat you did not come, 
I have written to you, that you may know how we are. 
" These lofty trees wave not less proudly 
That their ancestors moulder beneath Mdm." — Brtant. 
I/both the vowels are sounded, the diphthong is proper. 
If spring have no blossoms, autumn will have no fruiL 
Were I a lawyer, I should not like to plead a rogue's caae. 
Unless you do belter, you will lose yoar Mtuation. 
Unslieathe not the sword, except it be for self-defense. 
However much I may regret it, I can not do otherwise. 
He hesitated, whether he should do this. (As to.) 
If Virgil 2cas the better artist, Homer wag the greater genius. 
TlilalBali^cBlcoiidLtlon.iiolarhyBicol. ^eep,250) " If you ranrntajo that Virgil 
WBE the better urtiEt, I slisU maiDlalu tiiat Uoma ngs tlic ercBter geiiias." 

Though the whole race of man is doomed to dissolution, and tee are 
all haslejiing to our long home; yet, at each suetcssivc moment, life 
and death seem to divide between them the dominion of mankind, 
and life seems to have the larger share. 

All the sentences of the foregoing class are allied to compound sentences] 
and there are some grammarians who call them such. Sometimes it is better 
to call a sentence of this general class conipoand', and it seems to us, upon 
reflection, that it would be better fo call such sentences as the last on p. 250, 
nod the one above relating to Homer and Vli^il, componnd, thfin to supply 

t^ In general, any part of all such complex sentencos aa wo have 
Bhown, can bo made compound, by adding similar words, phrases, or 
clauses, nnd thus making a series ; and any part can be made compler, 
by adding modijiers, which are geaorally diffkrmt words, phrases, or clauses. 
It la thus that long complex sentences are |irodared. 
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fi37i Mostof tlie ?of?(7 complex sentences are made so, — 

1. By a series of clauses. 

That is, some clauEal element is expanded into a series. 

" I call that MiSD free which proteclx itself against animal appetiles, 

tehich resists Ike usurpaiions of societi;, \ lehich Tecognkes it) own 

greatness and immortaliiy, \ and which ever delights to pour itself , forth 

in fresh and higlier exertions," — Channikg, abridged. 

" We can not help knowno 

That sties are clear and grass is gividng, 

That the breeze comes whispering in our ear. 

That dandelions are blossoming near, 

That maize has sprouted, thai streams are Jlouiing," etc. — Loweu,. 

2. By a gradation of clauses. 

" There is strong reason to suspect tliat some able Whig politicians, 
who thoaglit it dangerous to relax, at that moment, tlie laws against 
political offenses, but who could not, without incurring the eliat^o of 
inconsisteney, declare themselves adverse to relaxation, had con- 
ceived ft liope that they might, by fomenting the dispute about the 
court of the lord SigU steward, defer for at least a year the passing 
of a biU which they disliked, and yet could not decently oppose." 
There is strong reason lo suspect. 
That some alile Whig politicians had conceived a hope. 

{Who thoaghl it dangeroialo relax ike la«» against polilicat of etisei. 
But uAd could m* declare ftoBUefcea aaii-ae lo rclnxalion, ) 
Tluil they miglU defei'for at least a j/car Ike pnasi'n? of a bill 
Which ihep diilited, mit yet couW not ieeintly ajipose. 
Tor tbe oompleM flniJlyaia of this Benlenoe, sta Ketl's Compmlianaiire Eogiisb Otaiiiniar. 

"Ho was a man [ who never swerved from the path \ which duty 

pointed out." 
" Come I as the wjnds come ) when navies are stranded." 
" ' No,' I said he ; | ' for I never wished | that it might be so.* " 
"I Itnew a man | who had It for a by-word, | when he saw men 

hasten to a conclusion, ] ' Stay a little, | that we may make an 

end the sooner.' " — Bacon. 
We hnve now shown ttia different modes of forming nenrly all comples sen- 
tences. There ore, benides, a few pecidiar sentances of this general class 
tliiitlie in tho unfroquenled noolts and aroiinil (lie borders of the empire; Unt 
we must leave them to the judgment of tho teacher, for we have not room for 
Ihem, and they cnn easily be referred (d the general delliiitlon, f B3G. 
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COMPOUND SENTENCES. 
6S8. A Compound Bentence is a suntcnce that has 
two or more independent clauses. 

It is n sentenoB in which ths parts nre connected, nt tlielr widest or grontest 
joint, by a co-ordinata relatiOD. 

1. A sentence that consists of two clauses, connected 
by a co-ordinate conjunction, is compound. 

Ex. — The way was long, and the wind was colJ. 

2. A sentenco, consisting of two clauses tliat liave no 
connective, is generally compmmd. 

Ex, — Some ran into the woods; others plunged info the river- 
639. A compound sentence may consist, — 

1. Of two or more simple sentences. 
Ex. — Life IB short, ] find art is long. 

" The curfew tolls the knell of pardng day ; 
The lowing herd wind slowly o'er the lea; 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me." — Gray. 

2. Of two or more complex sentences. 

" He lived as mothers wish their sons to live ; 

He died as fathers wish their sons to die." — Hallech. 

" What in me is dark, illumine ; what is low, r^se and support." 

" The character of General Washington, which his contemporaries 

reverence and admire, will be transmitted to posterity; and the 

memoiy of his virtues, while patriotism and vh'tno are held sacred 

among men, will i-cmain undiminished." 

3. Of two 01" more compound sentences. 

Ex, — "Talent is power, tact is skill; talent is wealth, tact is 
ready money." 

" There 's the marble, there 's the chisel ; 
Take them, work them to th}' will : 
Thou alone must shape thy future, — 
Heaven give thee strength and skill." 
a comptpund fleoleuce, eoDBlBtLng of Iwo raembers ; Bad Uic fltst mtmber. of tiFO cnn- 
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4. Of a mixture of simple, complex, and compound 
sentences. 

Ex. — " Life 13 short, and art is long ; therefore it is almost im- 
possible to reach perfection in any thing." — Goethe. 
" Though the world smile on you blandly, 
Let your friends be choice and few j 
Choose your course, pursue it grandly, 
And achieve what you pursue." — Read. 
A oomponnd e?Dl£Qce, conglEtlUE of Ino mBiobers ; and tba eewnl niEtob^r, of tnu 
Bimple olsiiaes bulI a eomplex clause. 

5, Of an independent clausal phrase, and a clause. 

" Triumphal arch I that fiU'st the sky when storms prepare to part, 
I apk not proud philosophy to teach me what thou art." 

64®. Compound sentences may bo divided into the fol- 
lowing classes ; — 

Copnlalive. Paxts united lu Illeaning. 

Tunes change, and we change with them. 

The house was so1d;na&o the furniture. (And.) 

Alice lias been Btniiious, as well an James. 

The way is beset by enemies ; besides, we have no provisions. 

1 believe it is so ; nay, I am sure it can not be otherwise. 

The people demand peace; j/ea, the army itself demands it. 

SLnco mere EuooEBsion implies nddHion or connection, copulative ooiijuno- 

" The way was long, the wind was cold, 

The minstrel was infirm and old." — Scull, 
"It burst; it fell ; and, lo ! a skeleton." — Rogers. 
Disjunctive. Farts aiiited in Form bat separated in Meaning. 
You may study your lemons, fir you may write a composition. 
We can not assist him, nor can you. 

Strong proofs, (and) not a lou^ voice, produce conviction. 
Also clauses joined by or else or neWier make compound teiitences. 
Adversative. Farts opposed iii ISennii^. 
The world is made for happiness ; bvl many people make themselves 
miserable. 
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There is mucli wealth in England, yet there are many poor people. 
He bas acted unwisely; nevertheless I will help liim. [him. 

The vrounded man died ; nolviithntandbig several sui^eous attended 
The dietionary is not perfect ; sliU it ia the beat we have. 
The prospect ia not gtx)d ; I will do, however, the best I can. 
He 13 a senaible man ; thouffh be ia not a genius. 

Illative- Parts reitited In the Sense of Consequence or Inference* 

The three anglea are equal ; therefore the three sides are equal. 

Observe that the eqaality of the sides does not ehow how the angles are eqiml] 

and although the first ciaufie H the basis of the truth in the Eecoud, yet this 

meaning is lafceii up by the Eabsticute theivfoi-e, which modifies the second 

prediCHU, being equivaieat to the phrase from Ihii came. And, miderstood. 

The ground is ivet ; tJierefore it rained. 

lie is not at home ; hence I have not written to him. 

Com is Tcry cheap; so I concluded not to sell mine. 

You see I am busy; Ihen why do yon trouble me 7 
The relation of consequence or inference ia o very common and forofble 
one; and hence the conaactive in many sucli sentences may also be omitted, 
the meaning being aufflcienlly obvious without it. By reversing (he propo- 
sitions, the aenteiices woald come under the liead of cnusc; and hence mniiy 
sentences of liiia kind also dispense with the connective, and are than gen- 
erally compound EentencBs rathei; than oomplei. 

He is a mean boy : let him alone. 

Let him alone : he is a mean boy. 

Such a Eentencfl may be oonsidci'ed compound, chiefly because it could be 

He is poor : deal liberally with him. 

Deal liberally with him : he is poor. 

Live not in suapenae ; it is the life of a spider. 
To the foregoing eentcncea may be added a few others that are somewhat 
difierent; but of which the second clauaa is still ia some way explanatory of 
liiB first, or is suggested by it. 

Tou know the man ; do yon not ? 
" Each rising art by just gradation moves : 
Toil builds on toil ; and age on age improves." — Collins. 
"Ambition often puts men upon performing the meanest offices: 
EO climbing and creeping are performed in the same posture." — Swift. 
" That which we have acquired with most difficulty, we retain the 
longEiat; as those who have earned a fortune, are generally more 
careful in keeping it than Ihose who have inherited cue." — CoUon. 
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Parenthetic. An Extraneous Clanss between Related Parts. 

A parenthetic clause that is not used in the sense of a part 
of speech, aiul that haa not the remainder of the sentence for 
its object, generally makes the sentence compound. 

"A rose — I know not how it came there — lay on my book." 

A rose lay on my book : I know not how it tame there. 

"Tliey call us angels — though I am proud to say no man over so 
insulted my understanding — that tliey may make us siavea."~/eci'oW. 

When yoa meet with a long sentence, glance through it, and notice the 
joints bciwoen ctansee. If tlic sense at the greatest or widest of tlicso joints 
is a Bubordinate relmion, tbe sentence is complex; if a co^irdLnatB relation, 
tbo sentence is compaimd. 

The general construction of sentenees is this: Words make phrases ; 
words or phrases muUe simple tienlenees ; simple sentences malie rampleii; 
or compound eenceiieca ; and simple, compiejc, or compound sentences 
make compound sentences. Complex sentences are sometimes said to be 
campttct in structure ; and componnd, loose. 

A 8en:ence is sometimes compound in form, hut complex in sense ; nnd 
Eomctimes complex ia form, but compound in sense. When these char- 
acteristics are strongly developed, the sonience may be analyzed accord- 
ingly. (See Kerl's Comprehensive Grammar, p. 8.5.) For the soke of 
greater elTect, conditional or dependent clauses are someiimes expressed in 
the lorm of independent intorroRative or impeialive clauses. 

Havhy; now shown the general constraetion of sentences, let ns nest no- 
tice some of the modifying laws, which may be explniiied uiidor two heads, — 
Coalractioa and ArraageiaeiU. 

CONTRACTION. 

641. Brevity, in the construction of sentences, is ob- 
tained either by ellipsis or by ahridgment. 

642. Compound constructions are generally sbortened 
by ellipsis, 

643. Complex constructions are generally sbortened by 
abridgment. 

6U. Compound Elements. When the clauses of a 
compound sentence have tbe same predicate, the sentence 
can be cbanged to a simple one with a compound subject. 
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" Wheat grows well on these hills, and barley grows well on these hills." 

Wheat and barley grow well on these hills. 

645, When the clauses of a compound sentence have 

the same subject, the sentence can be changed to a 

simple one with a compound predicate. 

" TliO hurricane lore down trees, and the hmTicane overturned honsea." 

The hurricane tore down trees, and overturned houses. 
6ifl. When the clauses of a compound sentence have 
the same subject and predicate- verb, all the repeated 
parts can be omitted. 

" He lEa wisa man; he is a good man; nnd he is a patriotic man." 

He ia a wise, good, and pnlrlotio man. 
S47. A compound modifier is contracted by referring 
the common part to the rest of the phrase as a compound. 
Ex. — " In peace and in war " ^ In peace and war, 
" To the house iind from the hoase " ^= To nnd from the house, 
"To speak pradeidlii and act/iruffofiA/" = To Bpuol: and act fmnfoif/y. 

648. Simple Sentsnces are often contracted by re- 
taining only the most important part, or that which 
necessarily implies the rest. 

" Bread. " " Order ! " " Arm ! " 

Give me some bread. Let us have order. Arm yc yourselves. 

In accordance with this nimlogy, lansuKSfl fi^' sinpls words thatnre pei-ma- 

uentJy used as equivalents or reprasenlacivea of senteiiGes ; us, ijei, no, mell, why. 

649, The verb he, in all its forms, is frequently omitted. 
" Where now her glittering towers ? " Where are now, etc. 

'■ This done, wo instantly departed." ThJa beinfj done, etc. 

[To 6e] " Everybody's friend, [is to 6b] everybody's fool." 

The subject of the Imperative mood is generally omitted ; and an 
imperative verb may be omitted with its subject when there remains 
a forcible adverb to represent the entire expression. 

65©. Language frequently affords us the choice of 
cither a word, a phrase, or a clause ; especially in regard 
to modifiers. 

"Pleasant scenes." "Scenes of pleasure." " Sccaes that pleofe." 
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651 1 A word or phrase that remains as the result of 
abridgment, generally retains the logical construction of 
the phrase or clause which it represents, or from which 
it is abridged. 

Es, — " I BBUEVE (Soi ^e is fclllfSi " = I EELIETB /lira W Ic Sonssf. 

To ascertain the syntax of a difficult woril or pluase, it m often 
best to consider the term the result of contraction, and to pass theiica 
to the original expression; yet it must not be euppcaed that there 
over was a perfect and ponderous language from which all the pans 
thus supplied have fallen away by eUipsis or abridgment. 

Thare ate many Esoeptions to what is usually taught about equivalent os- 
presalons. The coustruotlons wliieh we are obliged lo call eqaiviiiBQts, fro- 
queiitly differ from each other, at laaat rhetoricaLly, by a shade of maanliig. 
" I believe Outt fte w haaeit," and " I hslieve ft™ to be honest," ara equivalent; 
bat " I will ew that kt dues it," and '■ I will sea him do i(," are difTerenf, " A 
pm'seq/'eM;" is the siune as " a sUhea purse "; but "a purse ofaolil" is not 
"a jjoton purse." 

652. Complex Sentences can often be abridged into 
simple sentences. 

Ex. — 'Ms toe approached the house, we saw thai the enemy were 
retreaiing " ^ On approaching tlie house, we saw ike enemij retreating. 
The abridged part k usually the dependent clause, 

653. The abridged form of a substantive clause is gen- 
erally an infinitive phrase. 

"nofimojsiKifojie, ismyivish" = To jo atoe is my wish. 
" It is my wish (Ao( / maj ffo ntee " = It is my wish to ffo ofcne. 
" I wish thai he mag go aloiie " = I wish kioi to 'jo alone. 
gometiuKg tha dependiOt clauja is abridged into a participial phraae. 

654. The abridged form of an adjective clause is, — 

1. An adjunct or an adjective. 

Ex.— " Our house which is in the counlrij " = Oar house in Ihe 
country =^ Our couniri/ house. 

2. A participial phrase. 

" The hook which contains the story " = The book contaimitg the stari/. 

3. An infinitive phraae. 

" A (lay that may suit you" = A day (o mil you. 

4. Sometimes an absolute phrase. 
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C55. The abridged form of an adverbial clause is, — 

1. An adjunct. 

Ex. — " You will suffer from cold, if you remain here." 
You will suffer from cold, 6^ remiMning here. 

2. A participial phrase. 

Ex. — " When I had eaten bit/ dinner, I returned to the store." 
Having ealen my dinner, I returned to the store. 

3. An infinitive phrase. 

Ex. — "I Lave come llmt I may assist you." 
I have come to assist you. 

4. An absolute plii-ase. 

■ Wlien Ccesar had crossed die Rubicon, Pofflpey prepared for battle." 
Cisaar having crossed the Rubicon, Pompey prepared ibr battle. 

Sometimes tlieve remains, by abridgment, simply a participle, an 
infinitive^ or a single word of some other kind. 

658. Sometimes only the prominent part of the depend- 
ent clause is retained. 

" WAenyounj, life's journey I began" = When J iuas young, etc. 

"If so, yon need not remttin longer " = If i( is so, etc. 

"It is mora easily imagined (Aon (fcscriitrf"; i. e., than if !s described. 

The pronoun, and tlie verb he, aw thus often oniilted together. 

657. When the principal and the Bubordinate clause 
have both the same subject, the subordinate clause gen- 
erally loses its subject by abridgment. 

" When / had done tliis, I returned " = Having done this, / returned, 
"/came that 7 might assist you" ^ Z came to assist yon. 

658. When the principal and the subordinate clanse 
have different subjects, the enbject of the subordinate 
clause usually remains ; but it is generally changed in its 
case, to suit the syntax of the new arrangement. 

" I expect that Aa will come " = I expect Urn w tomo. 

"There is no doubt thatie wrote it" = Thei'e is no doubt at his having 

turned. 
The suVJact or tbe Hepeudent clauaE generally becffloes, bj' coulcacll™, au objective 
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659. A modifying phrase can often be abridged into a 
compomid word. 

Ex. — "Boois widi red lops" = red-lopped hoots. "Having a 
shnvp edge " = sharp-edged. 

639. Connectives can often be omitted. 

See 55 ITS, 551, 659. 

AREANGEMENT. 

661. The place most important in a sentence is the be- 
ginning ; and the next most important is the end. 

Hence the subject, which is the germ of tho whole eentence, nat- 
urally atanUa first ; as, " Rome was an ocean of flame." — Croly. 

6S2. When a subordinate word, phi-ase, or clause, de- 
notes what is most striking, or what is uppermost in the 
speaker's mind, it may occupy the chief place. 
Adjective! " Great is Diana of the Epiieaiana." 
Verb ! " Oui-JlsiB millious of flammg swords." — Mitton. 
Oyecl I " Sili'er and gold have I none." 
Adverb t " Down I set luni, and amai/ he ran." 

A^janctsi "Bylhrse [si(orrfs],wo acquired our liberty; andtm'M rtese,"etc. 
Intuitive or ParUciplei " To do this, men and money are needed." 

663. Frequently, an adjunct, a participial phrase, or 
an infinitive phrase, may be transposed. 

Ex. — "In proporlion Co die increase of luxury, tha Roman state 
evidently declined " ■=- The Itoman state, in proportion to the increase 
of luxwy, evidently declined ^ The Roman state evidently declined 
in proportion to the increase ofluxaiy. 

684. Frequently, the clauses may cliange places, or 
one may be placed within another, 

Ex. — "If yott desire it, I wid accompany you " = I will accom- 
pany yon, if ijou dc!,u e li ^ I will, ifyou desire tl, accompany you. 

6G5. Some legatd should be paid to the relative im- 
portance of the parts, and to the mtur 1 order of things. 

C33i A ';cntenco so constiucted t'lit tho meaning is 
suspended till the clofc, is called apeitoti. 
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SENTENCES FOR PARSING. 

n^ The following Bentonoes compi'ise the general circuit of principles 
involved ia Paisiiig. 

A fisherman's boat earned the passengers to a small island. 
Mexico lies between the Pacific Ocean and the Gulf of Mesico. 
I have John's book, not Mary's. He, being a mere boy, was 
spared. He being a mere boy, the Indians spared him. Friends, 
Romans, countiymen, lend me jour ears. Hail, Sabbath, thee 
I hail, — the poor man's day. 

3. 

I wiil nerer forsake you. The party reposed lliemselves on 
the shady lawa. John and James know their lessons. Neither 
John nor James knows liis lesson. It is wicked to scoff at I'C- 
ligion. It is too eai-ly for flowers. It was he. My heart beats 
yet, but hers 1 cau not fed. 

3. 

That man is enslaved who can not govern iiirasclf. Assist 
such as need thy assistance. "Whatsoever he doeth, shall pros- 
per. I see you what you are. Whom do you take him to be? 
" Who is there to mourn for Logan ? — ■ Not one." The profit 
is hardly worth the trouble. The Atlantic Ocean is three ihou- 
sand miles wide. 

4. 

On the grassy bank stood a tall waving asb sound to the very 
top. There are two lai-ger pear-trees in the' second row. The 
cedars highest on the mountdn are the smallest. It is well to 
be temperate in all things whatsoever. You are yet young 
enough to learn the French language very easily. She gazed 
long upon the clouds in the west, while they were slowly pass- 
ing away. The pipers loud" and louder blew ; the dancers 
quick'" and quicker flew. 

5. 

Ees[)eet yourself. I would I were at home. You or he is 
to blame. Yoit beliave loo badly to go into company. James 
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rau fast, pursuin!; John, and pursued fey us. Considering his 
age, lie is far advanced. To speak plainly, I do not like her. 
To escape was impossible. It is easiei' to be a great hislorinn 
than a grea,t poet. The sailors, in wandering over the island, 
found several trees beaiing delicious fruit. That he should 
think so, ia strange. 

c. 

A troop of girls are searching for flowers on yonder hill. 
■ The Rhone flows out from among the Alps. Washington died 

at his residence, on the I9th of December, 1797; and was 

buried near the Potomac, among his relatives. However, if 

they do not come, I shall neilher wait nor return. Such, alas ! 

is the fate of ambition. 
CONDENSED ORDER OF ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

Sentence ; simple, complox, or eonipounil ; declarative, inteiTogative, im- 
porativo, exi'lnmalory, or a cumposilo of. 

IiidependODt Phrase, iC^ny; piincipul wonj, moiliners. 

Simple Seiilencet sHbject.subjeft-nominative, moilifiefs; preflicale, pvedi- 
cato-verb, modifiors. 

Complex Sentence) independont or principal clause; analysis. Depend- 
ent clansa or clnnses; nnnlvsis. 

Compound Sentence ; consisting of, } 639. Analyze tlie clauses. 

Arlicle! kindi disposnl; Hulo. 

Adjective; kind; sul)-clas9; comparison; degree] disposal; Buls. 
Noun ; kind ; gcndBi; person ; number ; declension ; case; disposal; Rule. 
Fiononn; kind; sub-ciass; antecedool and Rule IX, or gender, person, 

number; declension; case; disposal; Rule. 
Finite Verb } principal parts ; kind in r^ard to form ; kind in regard to 

objects, — with voice; mood; lenee; form; synopsis; conjugation; 

person and nnmber; disposal; Rule. 

IniiulUve ; its forms ; kind in regard to time ; kind in regai'd to objects, 
— with voice; disposal; Rule. (So, Participles.) 

TLule fornouna. (Inaeluillnr waf ^iapDeeorporticipi^iuninfl and piii^iciplaL ji4Jccbl7cs.J 

Adverb? kind; comparison; degree; disposal; Rule. 

Preposition; relation; Rule. 

Coixin notion ; kind; connection; Rule. 

InleijecHon; kind; Rule. (See Keri's "First Lessons," p. 121.) 
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SENTENCES FOE ANALYSIS 'AND PARSING. 

The following colJectioo of senlonces is of such a nature, aDtl Iiiis Jjeou so 
classitiec!, hs to exhibit the types of all sentences, and the general conati'actlon 
of laugnagQ iLccordiug to the pvliiciples of Anal jsis. 

PRINCIPAL PAETS. 

Siiupls Subjects and Predicates. 

Uiimodilled. 

1, Banners waved. 2. Lights were shining. 3. He 
should have been rewarded. 4. Could they have gone? 
6. To whisper ia forbidden. 6. Whispering is Ibrbiddon. 
Slodi&ed fey Woi'ds and Phrases. 

I. Manners make fortunes. 2. These roses are very 
beautiful, 3. Too much fear is an enemy to good deliber- 
ation. 4. Virtuous youth brings forth accomplished and 
flourishing manhood. 5. Milton, the author of Paradise 
Lost, was deeply versed'" in ancient learning. 
aiodified ty Clanses. 

Subject. — 1. They who are set to rule over others, must 
be just. 2. There was one clear, shining star, that used 
to come out into the sky before the rest, near the church 
spire, above the graves. 3. The disputes between the 
majority which supported the mayor, and' the minority 
headed by the magistrates, had repeatedly run so high 
that bloodshed seemed inevitable. 

Predicate. — 1. Heaven has imprinted, in the mother's 
face, something that claims kindred with the skies. 2. I 
was assured that he would return. 3. We found, in our 
rambles, several pieces of flint which the Indians had once 
used for arrow-heads. 

Invertetl and Elliptical Constrnctions. 

1. In every grove warbles the voice of love and pleas- 
ure. 2. Bursts the wild cry of terror and dismay. 3. How 
wonderfully are we made ! 
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I. Write. 2. Sweet the pleasure. 3. Here tbe wigTvam 
blaze beamed on the tender find helpless. 
4. "Wherc'a thy true treasure?" Goldsa.ys, "Notiiime"; 
And, " Not in mo," the Diamond, Gold is poor 1 

8, Supply chitdrtn. Or say, Tf-ndfr ami lie/plttx are Bdjectlvcs, rclatinB lo taaie 
tepKSSul, tiie mui> aaileretutiit, —and hence of l\\a tota. g , M p , pi. q., elc. 

InQnitive Phrases used as Sabjects. 

1. To relieve the poor is our duty. 2. To pay as you 

go, is the safest way to fortune. 3, To have advanced 
muchfartiierwitbout supplies, would have been dangerous. 

SometlniGs ve Snd also imrtlcipinl phraseB ussd S3 subjects ; but clauaes oi ioGitltlve 
phraSH! ure geuBrallj' prefcraijle » suob constructions. 

Iia:ei-led and Elliplkal. 
Unknown to them, when sensual pleasures cloy, 
To fill the languid pause with finer joy. 
Clauses used as Suljects. 
1, That the earth is round, is now wel! known. 2, How 
the soul is connected with the body, is a great mystery. 
3. "Dust thou art, to dust retuniest," was not written 
of the soul. 

Compound Babjeots and Predicates. 

Compuund Sulyecls. 

1. Patience and perseverauce can remove mountaiua. 

2. Either James or Henry is talking. 3. His magnificence, 

his taste, his classical learning, his high spirit, and the 

suavity of his manners, were admitted even by his enemies. 

e. A sentence of tbla liiqd can be comiaerell compnuD), b^ mppljinK Bitnllier predi- 
cate 1 but It is more ccunninn to say simply tliat Uie subieet is romponud, W)im la 

sentence, not tlie' Bnl^ect, should be considered compound ; as. "¥od or he is to be 
blamed." "Tlio beet boots, not the cheapest, should be our object." 

1. To remain and (o advance were equally dangerous. 
2. To fight that night, or to retreat, was the only alterna- 
tive left. 3. To hope and strive is the way to thrive. 

3, To *opr a«d ilrim Is the entire subject nnil tbe subject-nomiaitive. To hope Is 

Clauses. 

That he should take offense at such a trifle, that he 
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should ■write aa article about it, and that he should then 
publish it, surprised us all. 

Clansal Plirases. 
The -wit whose vivacity coademrie slower tongues to 
silence, the scholar whose knowledge allows no man to 
fancy that he instructs him, the critic who suSers no fal- 
lacy to pass nndeteeted, and the reasoner who condemns 
the idle to thought and the negligent to attention, aro 
generally praised and feared, reverenced and avoided. 
Compoand Predicates. 
1. He rose, reigned, and fell. 2. Slowly and sadly they 
climb the diata,nt mountains, and read their doom in the 
setting sun, 
S. The rose had been washed, just washed in a shower, 
Which Mary to Anna conveyed ; 
A delicate moisture encumbered the flower. 
And weighed down its beautiful head. 
4. Glass is impermeable to water, admits the light and 
excludes the wind, is capable of receiving and retaining 
the most lustrous colore, is susceptible of the finest polish, 
can be cai-ved or sculptured like stone or metal, never 
loses a fraction of its substance by constant use, and is so 
insensible to the action of acids that it is employed by 
chemists for purposes to which no othei substance could 
be applied. 

ADJECTIYE MODIFIEUS. 

{SoUiTASTITE MODIFIEIS.) 

1. Articles. 
I. A church etanda on the adjoining hill. 2. A states- 
man's character should be an honor to hia countiy. 
Elliptical and Fecniiar Constnictioasc 

1. A man and woman were drowned. 2, He bought a 
house and lot. S. A river runs between the old and the 
now mansion. 4. A great many adjectives are derived 
ti-om nouns. 5. Peter the Grey,t is the pride of RtisKJa. 
12 
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2. Adj eotivGS. 

I. This little twig bore that largG rod apple, 2. Green 
fields and Ibreats were before us. 3. A ewift and limpid 
rivulet purled over the pebbles. 4. lie used very forcible 
but courteous language, 5. Two plum-trees, radiant with 
white blossoms on every bough, overtop the garden wall. 
6. The whole world swarma with life, animal and vege- 
table. 

Inverted and Elliptical. 

1. It waa a bright morning, soft aud balmy. 2. Calm, 
attentive, and cheerful, he confutes more gracefully than 
others compliment. 3. Then followed a long, a strange, 
a glorious conflict of geniua ajjainat power, i. Violets 
meek and jonquila aweet she chose. 

2. Tli= afpenilent olftnae, 
degree. 3. Snpplr cor^iil 

3. Poasessives. 

1. John's horae ia in our garden. 2. Gen. George 
Washington's residence was on the Potomac. 3. Soft 
blows the breeze o'er India's coral strand, 

Elliptical and Peculiar Constructions. 

1 . 1 will wait at Smith's, the bookseller.' 2. 1 will wait 
at Smith' the bookseller's.^ 3. Lewis" and Raymond's' 
factory waa burned, i. This is a discovery of Sir Isaac 
Newton's. 5. That head of yours has many strange fan- 
cies in it. 6. The bard of Lomond's' lay is done, 

4. Appoaitive or Explanatory Expressions. 
Noiin» and Pronouns. 

1. Thou, thou,' art the man. 2. I myself was present. 
S. The nnrse, that ancient lady, preached >Jecorum. 
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i. There is but one God, the author, the creator, and the 
governor of the world ; almighty, eternal, and incompre- 
hensible. 5. Thou sun, both eye and soul of the world. 

6, A cove, or inlet, divides the island. 1. As a writer, 
he has fow equals. 8. Madame de Stael calls beautiful 
architecture frozen music. 9. Messrs. William and Eobert 
Bailey were conversing with the Misses Baniee. 10. Two 
things a maa should never fret about ; what he can help, 
and what he can not help. 11. The saint, the father, and 
the husband prays. 12. You are too humane and consid- 
erate ; tbings few people can be charged with. 



Rcmrk UQdei' Rule VII, Supply w&ich as the Qhject of aiilh. 
Infinitive Plirases. 
1, It is foolish to lay out money in a purchase of repent- 
ance. 2. It is our duty to be friendly toward mankind, 
as much as it is our interest Ihat mankind should be 
friendly toward ns. 

1. II, Willi the ejpkinBtory LnfinilEvs phrase to lav oiii monsj;. etc., [g the entire sub- 
Blmpla appoid 

Clauses. 

1. It is through inward health, that we enjoy all out- 
ward things, 2 It is scarcely to be imagined, how soon 
the mind sinks to a level with its condition. 3. Study is 
at least valuable for this — that it makes man his own 
companion. 

Inverted and Elliptical. 

1. Child of the Sun', refulgent Summer comes. 2. Thy- 
self shalt SCO the act. 3. This monument is itself the 
orator of this occasion, 4. I sold them for a dollar a pair.' 
5. One by one the moments ily. 6. Thoy had one each- 
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1. He thought it an honor to do so. 8. Strange that a 
hai'p of thousand strings should keep in tone so long. 

la oppoailLon with il. Htinvr is alto in dppoaltion withtfj bm It is, lie^cs, parlially 
Eoveraed by Ihoaght. 3. II ia strange, elu. 

5. Participles. 

1. Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again. 2, The 
deer, seeing me, Sed. 3. The wolf, being much exasper- 
ated by the wound, sprang upon the horse, 4. There are 
twenty-six senators, distinguished for their wisdom, not 
elevated by popular favor, but chosen by a select body of 
men. 5. The blast Eeemed to bear away the sound of the 
voice, permittiag nothing to be heard but" its own wild 
howling, mingled with the croaking and the rattling of the 
cordage, and the hoarse thunder of the surges, striving 
like savage beasts for our destruction. 
Inverted. 

6. Close beside her, faintly moaning, fair and yonng, a soldier lay, 
Torn wiih shot and pierced with lances, bleeding slow his life away. 

0. This 1> one <i( th; Bentences Id vhlr^ It (9 dlffiimlt to deionuine wliat makes the eu1>- 
jBTt, and what makes the preiilcate. Perhaps the dirtsioo is properly made thus t A tat- 

Mnt'la mBoning, ond einicl^ bleeainn awa)/ hit lift. It la sriiqefflnea diffloult tr. de^ 
tFcmlne whether au adjguct, an ndjeoiive phrase, a pardcipial phrase, or an InSnltlva 
phraae, should be refcrred lo the si^eot or to the predloale. — See p. 232. 

6. Infinitives. 

1. Contributions to relieve the sufferers were sent in. 

2. The book to be adopted by us should be compared 
with others of the same kind. 3, Persuade Mary to let 
him have his books, i. Let us have some of these clams 
cooked for supper. 

4. Cftoked ia nLther Ehe present paaai^ inSnitive than the perfect passive partldple, 

7. Adjuncts. 

simple. 

1. The roar of the lion was heard. 2. She bought a 

house with its furniture. 3. The promises of Hope are 

sweeter than roses in the bud, and far more flattering to 
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expectation. 4. The sailoi'a did not like the idea of being 
treated so. 5. Tliere is a flower about to bloom. 6. Tiie 
question of wiio is to lead tliem, was next discussed. 
Complex. 

1, A Gothic cathedral is a blossoming in stone, subdued 
by the insatiable desire of harmony in man. 2. The gold 
in a piece of quartz from the mines of California, weighed 
several pounds. 

Compounil. 

1. The large elm between the house and the river seems 
to be the king of the forest. 2. Brazil is regarded aa a 
land of mighty rivers and virgin forests, palm-trees and 
jaguars, anacondas and alligators, howling monkeys and 
screaming parrots, diamond-miues, revolutions, and earth- 

8. Clauses. 
1, The man who bows his field, trusts in God. 2. Self- 
denial is the sacrifice which virtue must make. 3. We 
encamped by a limpid rivulet, that purled over the peb- 
bles. 4. He paid more for the flowers and gems which he 
brought, than they are worth. 5. 'Tis the land where the 
orange and citron grow. 6. There is plain proof that" he 
is guilty. T. The man with whom love is a sentiment, 
ever yearns for a home of his own. 8, Cfetwhat ia needed. 
Inverted and £Iliptical> 
1. Whom ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto 
you, 2. We have no such laws as those by which he 
was tried iu the State from which he came. 3. 'T is the 
land I love. 

Abridged. 
She turned, — a reddening rose' in bud. 

Its calyx half withdrawn, — 
Her cheek on fire with damasked blood 
Of girlhood's glowing dawn 1 — Holmes. 

J(geol!/iia(/"ic«*(i'-nii'ni»!'ni>bsolal«phfa«.n3alli=[o In the Eeiise of b relatiTB 
cliuaa describii^ rase. Her cheek (ieingl onjfre, are., [g ad iibanluM pbrase, uaeil 
here (or an Bflvei'blaL clanM of oianner or cauae, anil inodUyLog lurned. 
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AD"\TDEBIAL MODIFIERS. 

(I'BEWCiTE MHPTOEIiS.) 

1. Objectives. 
Nouns and Pronouns- 

1. Birds build nests. 2. The soil produces corn, hemp, 
tobacco, wheat, and grass. 3. Here we saw green fields, 
groves of ancient oak, and happy homes embowered in 
tufts of shade. 4, The hurricane even tore down enclos- 
urea that had been lately made, trees that had stood for 
ages, and mansions that had been built of etone. 6. She 
gave what she could not sell. 

Infinitives and Participles. 

1. I like to study. 2. We preferred to remain at home, 
and learn our leasons. S. He intended to move to the 
West, to purchase him a farm, and to end his days on it; 
in peace and quiet. 4. He knew not what to say. 5. After 
euch a hint, I could not avoid offering her my assistance, 
and regretting my apparent want of gallantry. 
Clauses. 

1. I believe that he is honest and industrious. 2. Every 
one must have noticed how much more amiable some chil- 
dren are than others. 3. She saw that we were tired, and 
needed some refreshment. 4, Tell us not, sir, that we are 
weak, unable to cope with so formidable an adversary. 
5. They said that Halifax loved the dignity and emolu- 
ment of office, that while he continued to be president it 
would be impossible for him to put forth his whole strength 
against the government, and that to dismiss him would be 
to set him free from all restraint. 6. Who can teli who 
he ia? 

Inverted and Elliptical. 

1. Me glory eummona to the martial scene. 2. Him 
well I knew, and every truant knew. 3. 1 have nothing 
to say. i. "Trifles," said Sir Joshua Reynolds "make 
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perfection; but perfection is no trifle." 5. t!iat those 
lips liad language I G. Heaven hides from hrutes what 
men, from men what epivits, know. 1. Teach me my own 
defects to scan ; what otherts are, to feel ; and know myself 
a man. 

pitBOIosajiauWLiiDgto^iOi. ' 

2. Predicate Substantives. 
Nouns and Pronouns. 

1. He is a farmer. 2. She was appointed governess. 
3. Man is a bundle of habits and relations. 4. His daily 
teachers bad been woods and rills. 5. Tbis aunt Betsy' 
was the neatest and most efficient piece of buman machin- 
ery that ever operated in forty places at once. 6. A poor 
relation is the most irrelevant thing in nature, an odious 
approximation, a haunting conscience, a perpetually re- 
curring mortificatioa, a drawback on your rising, a. stain 
in your blood, a drain on your purse, and a more intoler- 
able drain on your pride, 1. It is we who are Hamlet. 

8, I shall be all anxiety, till I know what his plans are. 

9. "Shall we not wait for Deeius ? — No; were be ten 
times Decius." 10. I knew it to be him. II. He, being 
a partner', was called in as a witness. 12. Ho is tired of 
being a loafer^. 

13. Shelooksagoddess, and she walks a queen. — Dryden. 

13. When a Bovctoliig worJ cats off one subalaptire from Uie oUier, Kule VII cau not 
be applied. 

Infinitives nnd Psrticiples. 
1. To venture in was to die. 2. The best way to pre- 
serve health is to be careful about diet and exercise. 
3. The great object of all knowledge is to enlarge and 
purify the soul. 4. There is nothing like facts ; seeing is 
believing. 5. It was being idle that made me miserable, 
Clanses. 
1. My impression is, that you will succeed. 2. The law 
should be, that he who can not read should not vote. 
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3. The excuse was, that the army had not booQ well enough 
equipped, and that the roads were too bad. 

4. It is not that my lot is low. 

That bida the silent tear to Sow ; 
It ig not grief that bids me moan, 
It is that I am all alone. 

i. Ths reiatire llml, at the B^cond line, relaUs to the clause tliixl my lot is Icm, SB 
Its OBlFccdeat, or toil Seep. WS- 

Inverlea and Sllipilcal. 

1. A joy thou art, and a wealth, to all. 2. We stand the 
latest, and, if we fall, the last, experiment of aelf-govern- 
ment. 

3. The moss hia hed, the cave his humble cell ; 
His food the fruits, his drink the crystal well. 
3, Predicate Adjeotives. 
I. Ton are studious. 2. Iter countenance looked mild 
and gentle. 3. The question now before Congress is prac- 
tical as death, enduring as time, and high as human destiny. 

4. Blennerhasset is described as having been amiable and 
reSned, and a passionate lover^ of music. 5, To bleach is 
to make white. 6. Correct the heart, and all will go right. 
1. To be poor is more honorable than to be dishonorably 
rich. S. There is no way of being loved but by beiog 
amiable. 

4. When a participle Is thna coimtraccl with nn artiectiTe, call the pavticiplt a, psrU- 
cipisl adjectivo. 8. Except to lie loved bj being amialile. 

Inverted and EUiptical. 

1. Lovely art thou, Peace ! 2. Deep in the sea is a 

coral grove. 3. Large, glossy, and black Jiung the beauti- 

fnl fruit, 4. Green 's the aod, and cold the clay. 5. 

vain to seek delight in earthly things. 

4. Adverbs. 

Verm Modified. — 1. IIo spoke eloquently. 2. The net 
was curiously woven. 3. The bird flew rapidly away. 
4. What he did, he did patiently, accurately, and thor- 
oughly. 5. His heart went pit-a^pat. 6. Do not aim low. 
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Adjectives Modified. — 1 . The woi'k ia very useful. 2. The 
well ia deep enough. 3. How viirious, how animated, how 
full of iatereat, is the survey! i. I had never Been any 
thing quite so beautiful before. 

Adverbs Modijied. — 1. We marched rather slowly. 2. You 
have come altogether too aoon. 3, The car runs not quite 
fast enough. 

Adverbial Clauses. 

1. The child seemed to recline on its mother's boaom, 
aa some infant blossom on its parent stem. 2. The cottage 
stood where the mountain shadows fell when the sun was 
declining, 3. Eemember, while you are deliberating, the 
season now so favorable may paaa away, never to return. 
5. When misfortunes overtake you, when sickness assails 
you, arid when friends forsake you, religion will be your 
greatest comfort. 5. The farther we went, the worse we 
tared, 6. Aa you sow, so you shall reap. 



MM. 



r»ks 



Inverted and Klliptical. 

1. Up Boars the lark, the lyrical poet of the sky. 2. Here, 
all is confusion ; there, all ia order and beauty. 3. When, 
young, life's journey I began. 

4. The blessed to-day is as completely so, 
As who began three thouaand years ago, 

5. Participles. 
I. Ho walks limping. 2. They lay qoncealcd. 3, Ho 
went on his way rejoicing. 4. Now the bright morning 
star, day's harbinger, comes dancing from the east. 
6. The scythe lies glittering in the dewy wreath 
Of tedded grass, mingled with fading flowers, 
That yeeter-morn bloomed waving in the breeze. 
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6. Infinitives. 

Verbs Modified. — 1, Tiie child eeemed to sleep. 2, She 
was supposed to be rich. 3. He was known to have as- 
sisted the editor. 4. To curb him, to stand up against 
him, we want arms of the same kind. 

Adjectives Modified. — 1. She is rather young to go to 
school. 2. It is a thing not easy to be done. 3, Pope 
was not content to please ; he desired to excel, and there- 
fore always did his best. 

Adverbs Modified. — I. It is too badly done to last. 2. It 
was BO bright as to dazzle our eyes. 3. He proceeded too 
cautiously to fail into such a trap. 

Note V. — To say truth. Jack heard these discources 
with some compunction, 

7- Adjuncts. 

Verbs Modified. — !. I am in trouble. 2. Deliver ua from 
evil. 3. Religion dwells not in the tongue, but in the 
heart. 4. Ton are suspected of having been negligent. 
5. This will depend on who he is. 

Adjectives Modified. — 1. Let us be watchful of our liber- 
ties. 2. He is indolent about every thing. S. They were 
invincible in arms. 

Inverted and EllipUcal. 

1. By fairy hands their knell is rung. 2. Como, go 
with me the junglo through. 3. On that plain, in rosy 
youth, they had fed their father's flocks. 4. According 
to some ancient philosophers, the sun quenches his flames 
in the ocean- 

5. Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green. 
That host, with their banners, at sunset were seen. 

4, Supply To beHeve, etc. ; for the aun docs not quenoh hia flames occordms to tlicae 
aociCDt plul0JH>phei-a. 

8. Clausas. 

1. We came that we might assist you. 2. lie is afraid 

that you will not return, 3. I ani convinced that he is right. 
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FAET V. 
■WORDS laiFEOipjsRij-^ cor.iEiisrEr». 



FALSE SYNTAX. 

All the errors, in the use of language, can bo reduced 
to four heads : — 

1. Too Many AVords. 

2. Too Few Words. 

3. Improper Word or Expression. 

4. Improper Arrangement of Words. 

1. TOO MANY WORDS. 
General RiJe I. — No needless word should he used. 
Tliia here is my seat.* That there is your place. 
I have got to go. You have gbt to stay. 

She ia a poor wiJovr woman. He died in less than two tioura time. 
You had n't ought to do it. Ho had n't ought^to go. 
Had I have been there, I woold have gone with them. 
Had I Have known it, I pould have sent yesterday. 
His two sJBtei-s were both of them well educated. 
I bought it of the bookseller, him who lives opposite. 
The neck connects the head and trunk together. 
He went away about the latter end of the week. 
You will never have another such a chance. 

» We sball not encumber (be followipg exetoiees wiili ftmnulaa. Surely the tsacher, 
if at all competsnl, can ?iiati the studeut bow to omect tbe lentencei tn a clear Mil 
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There are but a few df/ier similar places in the city. 

What is used for that and which. (Omit and.) 

It is equally as good as the other. Mine ia equally as good as yours, 

The oorrelnUveB OS iUul OS Uiemselvea imply equslity. — See p. 188. 
Who jfrai discovered America ? When the world was first created, etc. 
For hk avoiding that disaster, he ia indebted to you. 
In iheir discussing of the subject, they became angry. 
He knows the lesson, but you do not hioin the lesson. 
Perseverance in laudable pursuits will reward all our toils, and mil 

produce effects beyond our calculation. 
This is taught by Plato; but it is taught still better by Soloraou 

than hi/ -him. Most is annexed to the end of these words. 
Our flowers are coveredover, I was not able for to do it. 
I borrowed the Icnifo for to sharpen my pencil. 

Where is William at 1 Their Mtuation can hardly be conceived of. 
My fatliei" presented me with a new knife. 

A veryiximjiiouerror, — Hedldanliircseutiae, but the knife. Oialtwlh. 
Mr. C. S. Eushnell, of New Haven, has presented the divinity 
school jbilh five thousand doUai's N. K. Times. 

The emotion i^ at last awakened by the accidental in stead of liy 
the nccessarj' antecedent Wayland. 

Qndi\hGE9coadbii. *^ la a horl£ODUU la sleaduFa perpendicular dlrectioD."'-iirDerc£f. 
It is fd you to whom I am indebted for this fevor. 

The prooouQ ii needs nou for its predicatfi-uomliuttive 3 and tliereCbta to should be re- 

It is to this last feature of the game laws, to which we intend to 

confine our notice. — Sidney Sniiili. 
Our debts and our sins are generally greater than we think /o!-. 
At about what time will you come ? 
The performance was approved of by all who saw it. 
From thence we s^led to Liverpool. ■ Fromwhenceitcamelknownot. 
iDOerted itnittxi HDy at theae h^^t^s- 

Whenever he sees me, ho always inquires after my health. 
He then told us how that he had always been a Union man. 

The carol they began that hour, 

How that a life was [is] but a Qower. - 
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I have no doubt but that he will come. 

He never doubts but that he knows their intention. — Trench. 
Tliia barbarous custom, and which prevailed everywhere, the mis- 
gionaries have abolished. 

The distinguishing excellence of Virpl, and which he possessed 
above ail others [other poets], is tenderness. — Blair. 

If I mistake not, I think I have seen you before. 

Her tears dropped and fell upon the face of her dying and expiring 
babe, A little flowing rivuiet. Mr. Henry Felton, Esq. 
A naioe shouM not Btaod helwMO two titles, whan tbe gtcaler title implies the Jera i 

SI, Rea. Dr. Latkrop. 

Under Paragkaph 483. We made her to believe it. 
If I bid you to study, dare you to be idle. 
To go I could not, Tou need not to have stEud. 
Make me to understand the way of thy precepts. 

Special Hulas. 

1. A pronoun should not be added to its antecedent, 
when the antecedent alone would express the meaning 
better. 

John he went, and Mary she went ; bat the vest they all staid at 
home. Henry Barton his book. (Apply also Bule III.) Mary John- 
son her book. These lots, if they hail been sold sooner, they would 
have brought a better price. These wild horses having been once 
captured, they were soon tamed. It is indisputably true, his asser- 

2. When two negatives are equivalent to an affirma- 
tive, only one of them should be used to express denial. 

I will never do so no more. We did n't find nobody at home. 

I don't know nothing about your aff^rs ; and I don't want to know. 
I never said nothing about it to nobody. 
Death never spai-ed no one. She will never grow no taller. 
I sha'n't go, I don't think. (Change the sentence.) 
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This England never did, nor never sliall, 

Lio at tlio proud foot of a conqueror. — Shakespeare. 

Neither 3-ou nor nobody else can walk ten miles in one hour. 

No banker, brewer, nor merchaiit, wanted a partner. — Newspaper. 

3. Double comparatives and superlatives should be 
avoided. 

The office could not have been given to a mori; worthier man. 
A farmer's life is the most happiest. 
She ia the most loveliest one of the slatera. 
She seemed more lovelier to me than ever before. — Crdy. 
The lesser quantity I remove to the other side. 
The ending ct, of the Komparatlye degree, Is equiynlcpt lo Uie wotd more. 

Nothing can be more worse — worser. 

These wei-o the least happiest years of my life. 

This was the most unwisest thing you could have done. 

4. The article is commonly omitted, — 

1. When a word is used merely as a title. 

2, When a word is spoken of merely as a word or narae. 

5. When we refer to the kiud generally, or to only a part 
indefinitely. 

Santa Anna now assumed the title of fi Dictator. 

The original signification of knave was a boy. 

The ancienta supposed the air, the earth, the water, and the fire, to 

be the elements of all material things. 
What kind of a man Is he ? What sort of a thing is it ? 
A kind or sort ia comprissl In the Eenecol dues, ciither tbau in a siogle otject. 

1 have had a dull sort of a headafhe all day. 

The Tennessee and the Misaiasippi are names from the Indian tongues. 

The whites of America are the descendants of the Europeans. 

5. When connected descriptive words refer to the 
same person or thing, the article can generally be used 
only before the first of the words. 
A white and a black calf ia one calf with two colors. 
There is another and a betl«r world. 
My friend was married to a sensible and an amiable woman. 
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She ia not so good a cook as a ivjislierwoman. 
Fire is & better servant than a master. 
I am a better arithmetician than a grammarian. 
Everett, the patriot, the Btatesman, and the orator, siiould be invited. 
The earth is a sphere, a globe, or a ball. 
The Old and the New Testaments make the Bible. 
Bettor ; " The OW Tealament and tha New mate the Bible " ; or, " The Old and tlia 

The first and the second pages were onr first lesson. 

The terror of the Spanish and the French monarchies. — Bolinghroke. 

6. Do not make transitive verbs intransitive, by insert- 
ing a needless preposition. 

Pharaoh and his host pursued after them. 

We liad just entered into the bouse. Follow on after ns. 

His estate will not allow of such extravagance. 

If you can wfut till to-morrow, I will consider of it. 

We entreat of thee fo hear us. I do not recollect of such an instance. 

Many talented men have deserted from the party. 

7. Do not let the sanie word, sound, or espriission re- 
cur too frequently, nor in close proximity to itself. 

The fault is sCilL worse when the word 13 used in ililfereut senses. 
Too mncli of the 91 
BO unpleasant to tbe c 
for whatever is diaagrseable from escessiva samaness. 
The subject of which I shall now treat, ia not a subject of general 
interest; but no other subject is of greater importance to the 
subjects of this kingdom. 

Avarice and cunning may giun an estate, but avarice and cunning 
can not gain friends. (Substitute they.) 

A catali^ue of the children o/the public schools of this city has been 
published. (Substitute in.) 

John's friend's horse ran away. { 278. 

I believe that he is the man ikat I saw. (Substitute whom.) 

One tan not imi^ne what a monotonous being one becomes if one 
constantly remains turning one's self in the circle of one's favor- 
ite notions. A person he, etc. 
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2. TOO FEW WOEDS. 
Gteneral Rule .II._— No iieeessaiy word should be 
omitted. 

White sheep are much more common than black. 
He does not know you better than Jobn. (Ambiguous.) 
Lovest thou me more than tlieso ? You suppose him younger than I. 
A squirrel can climb a tree quicker than a boy. — Webster. 
He did it for your and my friend'3 welfare. 
Ignorance is tlie mother of fear as well as adnuration. 
He had fled his native land. He waa expelled the college. 
What pi-events us going ? What use is it to me ? 
The remark ia worthy the man that made it. 
My business prevented me attending the last meeting. 
She could not refrain shedding tears. 
San Francisco is the other side the Rocky Mountains. 
Out of these modilications have sprung most complex modes. 

Say, — " most of We," eto. ; for oUwtwise Biosi appaienllj' modifies coaptex. 

The court of France or England was to be the umpire. 
The valley of the Amazon is perhaps as large as the Mississippi. 
Let us consider the works of nature and art, with proper attention. 
Tlie word depends on what precedes and follows. (Supply wliat.) 
She praises who praise her, (Object wanting; supply those.) 
Wespeak that wedoknow. [taken from him. (Supply wAicft and 7ie.) 
The privileges to which he was entitled, and had long enjoyed, wei-e 
An oflicer on European and on Indian service are in very different 

atuatioJis. — S. SmilL (Supply service and one.) 
Though virtue borrows no assistance from, yet it may often be ac- 
companied by, the advantages of fortune. — Blair. 
80 great a separatfon bsWesn two prepo^tiona or olhcr wnis Ihat eov«rn She soEie 
ellieo% ajwaya praluoes n, rlisaiireeiihle liinlua in lliB teaae ; therefore place Uie noun eSlet 

He first spoke for, and then voted agMnet, the measure. 

The freight was added to, and very much increased, my expense. 

He ia not now in the condition he was. (Supply in whicJi.') 

Yonder ia the place 1 saw it. This is the way it was done.- 
The money has not been used for the purpose it was appropriated. 
I shall persuade others to take the same measnres for their cure that 
I have. Wo man can be more wretched than L (Supply cm.) 
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I never have and never will assist auch tt man. 
They either have or will write to us about the mat 
Money is scarce, and times hard. (Supply arc.') 

In oUia irords, it 
fequirod- 

The vrintev is departing, and the wild^ese flying northward. 
The ground was covered with forests, and the ravines hidden. 
A dollar was offered for it, but five aaked. 

I can not go, but I want to. I have not Bubsoribed, nor do I intend to. 
Allawable in the most colloquttri Btyk ; tliough It Is gsnersll; inelegant to let e, seatenca 

This must be my excuse for seeing a letter which neither incbnation 

nor time prompted me to. — WasMnglon. 
We ought not speak evil of others, unless it is necessary. §482. 
It is better live on a little than outlive one's incomH. 
This old miser was never seen give a cent to any charitable under- 
I'ieaee excuse my son for absence yeatcrday. [taking. 

How do you like up here ? We like right well up here. 
TJila jj mt error fommon In Neir Biiglaiid. Bnppl; to ilve or BOiae other n^rdB, 

Surely no man ia so infatuated to wish for a diiForcnt government 

from that which we have. Page 186. 
He is a man of viaouary notions, unacquainted with the world, unfit 

Special Bules. 

1. The article the is fi-eqnently needed to show that all 
of a class are meant ; and when connected descriptive 
■words refer to diiFerent pej-sons or things, an article is 
generally needed before each of the words. 
The. Indians are descendants of the aborigines of this country. 
Men who are indolent, generally complain of liard times, 
A black and white calf were the only two I saw. 
The white and black inhabitants amount to several thousands. 
A beautiful stream flowed between the old and new manaioa 
The sick and wounded were left at this place. 
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2. In comparison, other, else, or a similar word, must 
Bometimes be inserted to prevent the leading term from 
being compared with itself, 
Tbit tree overtopa all the trees in the forest. 
He thinks he Imows more than anybDily. 
Nothing ia so good for a gpi'iun as cold water. 
There is no situation so good anywhere. 
No magazine is so well written as the Attantia Monthly. 
Jacob loved Joseph more than all His children. 
Noah and his family outlived all the people who lived before the flood. 
In no case are writers so apt to err as in the position of the word 

oalt/. — Maundy. 

8. Parts emphatically distinguished, or to be kept dis- 
tinct in thought, should be expressed with equal fullness. 
Neither my house nor orchard was injured. (Supply mi/.) 
Both the principal and interest were paid. 
Neither the principal nor interest was piud. 
The principal, as well as interest, was paid. 
Not the use, but abuse, of worldly things, ia sinful. 
The hum of bees, and songs of birds, fell sweetly on the ear, 
I would rather hear the whippoorwill than katydid. 
You must either be quiet, or must leave the room, 
God punishes the vices of parenia, either in themselves or children. 
Such a relation as ought to subsist between a principal and accessory. 
They were rich once, but arc poor now. 
A man may be rich by chance, but can not be good or wise without 

effort, 
lie may bo said to have saved the life of a citizen, and consequently 

entitled to reward. 
He is distinguished both as a teacher and scholar. 

Serial parts must generally bo expressed with equal 
fiillncss or with uniformity. 

Such a law would be injurious to the farmer, meclianic, and tlie 
merchant. 
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e, more aceomplishmenta, and beauty tlian 



the other. 

My duty, my interest, and inclinations, all ui^ed me forward, 
He is a man of sagacity, experience, and of honesty. 
By industry, by ewnomy, and good luck, he soon acquired a fortune. 
While the earth reniaineth, seed-time and harvest, cold, heat, sum- 
mer, winter, day and night, sliall not cease. 

4. It is generally impropei" to omit the subject-nomina- 
tive, unless the verb is in the imperative mood, or closely 
connected with another verb relating to the same subject. 



00. (Supply who.) 

There is no man knows better how to make money. 

It mas this induced me to send for you. 

If there are any have been omitted, they must say so. 

She saw at once what was best to do. This is what became us to do. 

Am sorry to hear of your misfortune ; but hope you will recover. 

This is a position I condemn, and must be better established to giun 
the faith of any one. 

Whose own example strengthens all his laws, 
And is himself the great snblimo he draws. 
Will martial flames forever fire thy mind. 
And never, never, be to heaven resigned ? 

. 5. A participial norm generally requires an article be- 
fore it, and of after it; or else the omission of both the 
article and the preposition. 

Keepingof one day in seven as a day of rest, is required by the Bible. 

By the exercising our judgment it is improved. 

This is a betraying the trust reposed in bim, 

A wise man will avoid the showing any excellence in trifles. 

A wise man will avoid showing of any excellence in triflea. 

Great benefit may be derived from reading of good books. 

There L> snnietimea a rtiffirEnco In sense ) sa. " Ho espreesoci hla pleasnre in liPariog 
the philosopher." He heard. "He espreasai his pleneure in Ihe hearing o( the philoBO- 
phfr." The philosopbcr hearH. — [o the nse of a few veAs, when the anffioedant ttrm 
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3. IMPROPER WOliD OK EXPRESSION. 
Gfeneral Rule III. — In the use of words, great care 
should be tjiken to select the most appropriate, 

To lai/ ,' 10 make lie, lo place. To tie ; to rest in a reclining position. 
To set; to place. To sit ; to rest- To seat ; to place in a Eitting position, 
to furnish with a seat. Tuleara; to acquire knowledge. Tutaidt; lo im- 
part knowledge. To like; to be pleased with, to desire moderately. To 
hve i to feel atFecrionate or very kind towRrds. To raise ; to lift. To 
rise; to crCGt one's eelf, to ascend. Toifftct; to impress. To effect; to 
accomplish. Toelade; to escape. To itiiide; to deceive. 7b suspect; to 
mistmsl. To expect; to uwitit, to regiird as something that is to he. 
Slinied; insufficiently fed, restrained. Sluateil; cheeked in growth, dwart 
isb. Go is estimated from the atariing-point ; and come, from the point to 
be reached. Less implies size or number ; fewer, numbpr only. WI'de, 
the entire object; rdl, the entire nciaiber. Either, -neilher, ox each other, 
should be used in speaking of two only { any one, no one, none, or one on- 
etiiei; in speaking of more. 

Ittto, from outside to inside ; in, inside only ; at, indefinitely in or uhoat ; 
in, definitely within ; al, border, no surjoundings ; in, enclosorc, surround- 
ings ; ieiioecn or betayiH, two only ; among, thi'ee or more ; frequently, by, 
the^ngent, and lailh, the means or manner; a Caste o/'whaC is enjoyed, a 
taste _/br what we wish to enjoy; disappointed o/" m!mt is not obtained, dis- 
appoinicd in what fails to answer our expectaiaons after it is obtained ; die 
o/ disease, ij an instrument; compare tniA, for ascertaining merits, — to, 
for illastration ; attendeil lnj persons, witli consequences ; agree iciih a per- 
son, to soraediing proposed, and vpoa some settlement of affairs ; changa 
^.hy Buhstitution, and to or into by alteration ; concur imtk a person, in a. 
measure, and to an efllfect ; a thing consists of what it is composed of, and 
consists in what it is comprised in; conversant viilh men, and in things; 
what corresponds v:ilh, is consistent wilh, —and what corresponds to, an- 
swers to; defend or protect ourselves against, and others ./Jum ; disagree 
niiili a person, as to what is proposed ; usually, expert or skillful in, before 
an ordinary noun, — and at, when immediately befiire a participial noun ; we 
are familiar viitii things, and they are familiar to us ; indulge tnilh occasion- 
ally, and indulge in habitually; we introduce a person to another, and a 
person or thing into a pliice ; intrnde upon a person or thing, and into some- 
thing enclosed ; we usually look for what is sought, and after what is en- 
trusted to ai; prevail iri(/i, on, or iipon, by persuasion, — and over or nflnmsi 
all opposition ; reconcile one friend to another, and apparent inconsisceneieB 
with one another; reduce under implies subjugation, and reduce to impliea 
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eimply a change of state ; to have regard for, and to pay regard to; (^ 
jiaite to means to join to, and frequently as an appendage, — to unite viitf, 
means to combine with, and gsneralij as a eollengue or an equal ; to vest 
authority in a pei'son, and to invest a person wiiU nutliorhy. 

Abhorrence of; abhorrent to, feom ; access to; accord iBith ; aecaae of; 
ndapttid to; adeqnale to; agreeable to; aspire to; brago/"; capacity /ff; 
comply mill; confide in; confbrmatile to, with; congenial to, with; con- 
sonant mj/M; conligiioua to; cured o/Vdeflcientuj; dependent on; indepen- 
dent of; derogate _/iOT« ; darogatoiy to; destined to; differ.^™?!, seldom 
loUh; difflcalty i'n ; diminish /rom; diminution of; dismurage /™ni ; dis- 
conragemetit to; disgoBted at, viith; disparagement to; dissent /mm; in 
distinction /wm ; eager in, /or, o/ler; embark in,for; enamored ofwiih; 
enter, enttance, oa, upon, into ; exception _/roni, to, ojains!,- exclude _^ni , ■ 
o/"; extracted yJDHi ; fuUon-ed 61/ ; fond o/; fondness^r; foreign 
fiom; founded on, upon, sometimes in; ireefrom; glado^ sometimes 
guard fljoiiiai ; hanker o/Jct ; inaccessible tojineentive to; incorporate 
, Ktlh, somelames in; indulgent to; influence over, with, on; initiate 
, sometimes ia; inroad into; intermediate between; inter?eno bettaeea; 
inured to; invested B/ith, in ; involve in; join with, to; lame o/*; land at; 
level viilk; ]oag f«; afler ; made of; marry to; intermarry witli; meddle 
with; martyr for; militate ajainsJ; mingle with; mistrustful o/; neces- 
sary to, /jt; need d/; neglectful 0/; ohject to, njaii«(;occasion/))-; otfend 
against; offensive to; omitted /j-oni; overwhelmed teilk, by; peenliar to; 
penetrate into ; peninent to; pleasant to ; pleiaed with ; preferable to ; pief- 
crenca to, oner, aboee; prejudice niraiiisf; prejudicial to; preserve _^offl ; 
prodnetive q/'; profit 6j; profitablelo; provide mi'lS,,/;™-, oifnintt; pursuant 
to; pursuance 0/; rofrain/Bwi ; relation to; release/jvim; relieve of, from; 
rely on, upon ; replete with ; i-escmblance to, baween ; in or with respect (0 ; 
IR or with r^ard to; rise ahooe; rid of; similar to; strip of; subtrauC 
/ioin; Bworve/rani; sympathize with; sympathy /or, lui'tfi; unison miWi ; 
weary of; worthy of. 

Upon is to on as into is to in ; but it can often be used for on, aiid is then 
simply n littia mora forcibJe. 

The same preposition that follows a primitive word, naturally folloivs the 
derlyative; but tliere are many exceptions- 
Verbs He laid abed till breakfast. Lay down and rest. 

Wc had laid on the ground all night. — Newspaper. 
Ai^cr laying awhile in this position, he raised up. 
We were all setting round the fire. We set up late. 
Set down a little bit. Are you going to go V I ain't going yet. 
I didn't go to do iL I calculate to invest my money in something else. 



Bouns. , 
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She ia as peevish as a setting hen. ITie nurse sat him in a ohfur, 
ThR am scis ; Eind a current maj i-fl in a cfrtuin dirMlkJu ; but a hen rather i«s 

I love bread and batter. Can you learn me to write ? 
The buaness will suit any one who enjoys bad health. 
He was raised in the South. Carry the horse to wattii", 

CatOe ami agricultural productione ure raistd } but a child or a family ia reared In a 
certuiD 3tyk a( liiii' 

I expect it rained here yesterday. The garment was neatly sown. 
Wo suspect the trip will afford us great pleasure. 
All the bottom-lands along the Missisappi were ovei-flown. 
They shall fly from the wratli to eome, — Jlee — 
Veiy many rivers empty into the Mississippi, — -Jioio — 
The thief illuded the polioe. He was much effected iy the news. 
A verb ought to agree with its subject, in person and number. 

Say thouli agree, for oaghl nsuQlly implies moraJ obligaUon. 

Write for me no more, ftir I will certainly . 

If I can absent myself, I will to see hira. 

He has maiJe a fine crop of wheat. I am necessitated to go. 

To mate o crop ia pcrbapa as jMwpsr an expreaslon bb ta mate Bion^j ; atill, orops 
a« not inanufactutai. Wl«r not prefer nbliged or compelled to neceasitaled I for ttu 

Four goes in thirty, seven times, and two over. 
CoBABOTfiD 1 Four iff Gitntained seven UmeB iu thiitj, with two remainder. 

Be that as it will, 1 cannot give ■mrj consent 

Js i% wtll implies ccrlalntjr ; as it may implies nueertaiitly. 

He throwed the ball. I seed iiim. He knowed better. 

ent naafe. 

I drawed the line. I writ the name. He shoed the horse. 

We be all of us from York State. John alit from his horse. 

He was drownded. They were atta<;k(ed. That ia no pi-eventative. 

The goods were shipt yesterday. Want of money has chcckt trade. 

"IKpt, sti-ipt, dropt, perplext, elapst, absorpt, linkt, diatrest," 

Rather than thus be overtopt, 

Would you not wish their laureb cropt ? — Swift. 
Thou didd'st weep for him. Thou mighteat return. Ho try'd in vain. 
Splint of Freedom I once on Phyle'sbrow thou satt'st. — Bijron. 

The Ampler forms, d£<lsr, tr^ghtsit trted, and satst^ are preferable. 

Wast thou chopping wood ? Learns he the lesson ? 
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A drive into tlie country deligbtcth and invigorates us. 

The eve was fair, but the morn was cloudy and darksome. 

It was not taken notice of. — was not noticed. 

It was made use of for this purpose. 

She said our noise and romping must be put a stop to. 

He was found fault with, and taken hold of. — censured and seiied. 

TVeiglits and measures were now attempted to be established. 

Ifrom ChIjIe. Better ; " Ao alteiniit waa now made to eataWleli," etc. 
She is getting the better of her sickness. — recovering from — 
I have done written the letter. He is done gone. — alreadi/ — 
Since you have made the first, you may do the rest. — make — 
Bo one ever sustained such mortifications as I have done to.day. 
I did not say, as some have done. — Bolingbrohe. 
A poet can rise higher . . . than a public speaker can do. — Blair. 
She ia administrator. He married a Jew. She is a good songster. 

Bheiaagoocl^flin^^; iw sowjstfr is now generjilly ajiplied tobJrda. 

A cruel tyrant, and her name is Death. § 324. [gence. 

Her stupidness soon appeared. I thought she treated me with negli- 

Pronorma Take either of the five. Eaeh one of tlie dozen is injured, 
flM Any one of the two roads will fake you to town, g 210. 

A^ectives. Seitheroneof these three hats is large enough for my head. 

Jack ajid Peg called one another nicknames. — Swifi. § 210. 

Mankind resemble each other most in the beginnings of society. 

Verse and prose run into one another like light and shade. — Blair. 

You may take e'er a one or ne'er a one, just as j'ou please. 

That verj- point which we arc now discussing, was lately decided in 
the supreme court. § 211. 

These very men with whom you traveled yesterday, are now in jwl. 

There is a right, road, and there is a wrong road, before every per- 
son : this leads to happiness ; and that, to misery. 

It all fends to show that our whole plans had been discovered. 

A proper fraction is less than one, because it expresses less parts 
than it takes to make a unit. — ' CoUmm. 

I am willing to pay a hundred or two dollars, [part. 

We have not the least right to your protection. The least distinct 

These evils were caused by Catiline, who, if he had been punished, 
the republic would not ha.ve been exposed to such great dangers. 
Who la Bsea here as a mere connective, or 11 is aeprived o( fts chiief syntax, (5 6:i3.) 

Say, — "UiB piiniBliment qf tokom ivould liave prevental Uie reirablic ti-oni being ei- 
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He reached Charleston about the aame time that we did. 

Perliiqre gHonable, hb being nn fillim s hut tliat, in HiiB cnpainii;Iiou, is a dudimis mord 

At tlie Eame time that men ai'e giving tleir orilers, Goil is also giving 

his. White men, etc. 
He has never preaclied, that I have heai'd of. 
No mail is eo poor, lulio lias not sometiiing to enjoy. 
Say, — " (Aa( Ae has nm," e[c. ; tar thB idea of couseqaence pteilominnea.— Sou p. 186. 

Adverbs A wicked man ia not happy, bo he never so prosperous, 
and Home is home, be it never so homely. 

Conjuaotions, Hg jg seldom or ever here. 
He said nothing farther. I can go no furtliur. 

Fariker; aiflitioDBl, motu ; Bpplied to quantity. Farilic/; moredistiDt ; applied to 
epace. 

SuL'h cloaks were in fashion five years since. 
^S". f""" present time back ! itnce, fn>m sjine pjiat lime tSrwanl. {Dictwnatia do 

I saw him about five weeks since. 1 have not seen him . 

Do like I did. You are not studious, like he is. — not so ... as — 

As, and not iike, Eliould be used ag a emiluiictliie a,d verb, betveen tno clHuses, 
A diphthong is where two vowels are united. 
A diphthong is when two vowels are united. 

Say, " A diphlliong Is tbe union of," etc. -, fur a illphthocE is neltlier place nor Ume. 

FuMon is while a solid is converted into a liquid by heat. 
He draw up a petition where he represented his grievances. 

Bay, — "a petition in uiliick," cCa. ; tor where migbt secio to ba cODiuoclim ad- 
TErb relating to drew. 

She is such a good woman. — so good a woman. 

Sack exptesaffl Qoaliiy 3 and 10, degfes. 
I have seldom seen such a tall man. 
The letter was not as well written as T wished it to be. 
He is such a great man, thei-e is no speaking to him. 

Ailonable. it tlio meaning la, lie Ig 3 great mao nl sunk a kind that it is Impossible lo 
apenk to binu But if degra; onl; ismeitnt, tlie plirase lo s^eal a man Ehmild be u^d. 

I will SCO if it rains or no, — johet/ier . , , or not. Fage I80. 

Whether it can be proTed or no, is not the thing. — Builer. 

Go, and see if iather has come. See if that will do. 

Tell me if we are going to have but one session to-day. 

Neither our position, or tbe plan of attack, was known. Page 136. 

I demand neither place, pension, or any other reward. — Franldm. 
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By pei'sonificatiotijlimgs arc often treated as thougJi they wereiiearers. 

Thai Lb, — " as (tliey would be) (/ they were heanira." 
Ton look as thougt you have been sick. 
There is no doubt but what he is mistaken. 

BoiDcliiuss lo Ust. Also /m'ui uiQ m tkat ate som^Umes useU I'muraiicily'for tliat. ' 
I have no doabt but you can help him. — Di: Johnson. 
I am surprised how you couM do such a thing. 
Ho could not deny but what he borrowed the money. 
There ia no question but the universe has certain bounds to it 
J ivaa afraid lest you would not return soon enough, 
I don't know as I ehatl go, and I don't know but what I shall. 
Hoisnotsotiredbut what he can whistle. — that... not — P. ISG. 
This is none other but the gate of Paradise. 

Otkfr, eUc, or the comiiHrati ve degree, must ftcDeralty be lUlowi^d by tkim. Page ISC. 

feirest flower, no sooner blown but blasted ! — M'dlcn. 
It is notlirng else but the people's caprice. — Swift. 

The loafer seems to be created for no other purpose but to keep up 

the ancient order of idleness. — Irving. 
iStylc J3 nothing else but that sort of espressioa which our thoughts 

most naturally assume. — Blair. 
Tbaro ia no other umbrella here but mine. 
Nothing else but this will do. It was no one else but liim. 
It nouia ba EtiU better to omit else ftoqi ibe Iffo foregoins aenteuccs. 

Scarcely had ho uttered the woril, iTian the fdry disappeared- {ivhen) 

1 will not go without you go too. — unless — 
Tliey were all there, unless two or three. 
Proportion ia simple and compound. — elOicr ... or — 

To borrow or to lend is equally imprudent. (Equalli/ requires and,} 
Every one was dressed alike. — Swijl. 

Bay, "They were all dressfidaLJlte"; for nfits here requires pturslity. 
The multitude i-ebukcd Ihem, because they should hold their peace. 
The donation was the more acceptable, that it was given without 

Prepositions. He died with a fever. He died for thirst. 

Do not lot the dog come in the house. He came of a suddca. 

This is a very different dinner to what wo had yesterday. 

I have little influence with him. I live to home. 

I left my book to home. His case has no resemblance with mine. 
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I should differ with j-ou, in regard to tliat affair. 

nnnliigj. Ejiglis],' wrtttra ni^iiBiiillr isy'difer ibM, in reftrencB lo mutlm of opltiiin i 

an* difsr Jrom, In all other CMia. '■ I dijj-er ii-itft the lioLnjiatiLe [;emltinan on that 

JupinU"— Bro«!/4am. 

The soil is adapted for irheat and corn. 

He ivaa accused with having acted unfairly. 

The sultry evening was followed with a storm. 

(Wliat b the difference hetween walking in a garden and walking 

inlo a garden f) 
They spent the summer at the North, in a small village. 
He resides Ko. 125, Tenth Street. 

Please walk in the setting-roDm. " His prejudice to ourcauae." Dryden. 
Far preferable is a cottage with liberty, than splendor with debt. 
Such were the diffleulties with which the question was involved. 
He always tries to profit from the errors of others. 
You may rely in what I say, and confide on hia honesty. 
I was disappointed in the pleasure of meeting you. 
There is constant hostility between the several tribes of Indians. 
The space between the threelineaistheareaof the triangle. (wiiMn) 
The greatest masters of critical learning differ among one another. 

A combat between twenty Tesans against fifty Mexicans. 
EonflrieB. 1 was thinking of the best place for an office. [another. 
This can be made an objection against one government as well as 
AbercromWe had still nearly four times the number of the enemy. 
I am looking for reinforcements, which the enemy cannot expect 
My Christian and surname bejrfn and end with the same letter. 
Each then took hold of one end of the pole, to cany the baskeL 
Between grammar, logic, and rhetoric, there exists a close and happy 

connection ; which reigns through all science, and extends to all 

the powers of eloquence. — Mohan. 
Observo Uiat wkick does nol denote Uis idenlical oonnseUon mentioned before 11 ; and 
HiiJ rhetoric, bane .... and Bucb a couusdiou TFi^ins, indeed, through all acieuce," ac. 
The t:se of which accents [Greek and Roman] we have now entirely 

lost. — Blair. (We never had them to lose. Say, i.v lost.) 
Our pronunciation must have appeared to them [the Greeks and 

the Romans] a lifeless monotony. — Blair. (They never heard it. 

Say, vMvlii haoe apjieared.) 
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RULES OF SYNTAX. 
Bule I. 
Them that seek wbdom, shall find it, 

INOOBBKCT ! the prouonn (A*in. In the oJJscllye case, is Oie Buiiject of the verb shall 
find I nnil therefora It stoulil be l/ien. io tlie puminatite caae, accunling lo Rule I- 
Her and bim vrerc chosen. JThee art most in faulL 
Htm I accuse, has entered. He vjhtim, etc. 
Who made the fire ? — John and me [made it], 
the iroTLl wJiich osKS it 
Wlio swept the room ? — Us girls. 
Who rode in the buggy 7 — Him and Jane. 

What were you and him talking about ? Whom aiiali I say lialled ? 
You did fully as well as me. He writes better than me. 
The whole need not a physluian, but them that are eiok. — Bunyan. 
We sorrow not as them tliat have no hope. 
I do not think such persons as him competent to judge. 
Truth is greater than us alL — Horace Mann. 
The advice of those whom yoa think are hearty in the cause, must 

direct you, — Washington. 
A reward was olfered to whomsoever would point out a practicable 

road. — Sir W. Scott. Obs. I, p. 103. 

Rule II. 

Them refusing to comply, I withdrew. Pages OS, 191. [education. 
Her being the only daughter, no expense had been spared in her 
1 have no wish to be him. And me, — what shall I do ? 
Ho had no doubt of its being me. — iltol I teas llie person. 

Bule III. 
I will not destroy the city for ten sake. A five days journey. 
Brown, Smith, and Jones's wife, usually went shopping together. 
We insist on them staying with us. 1 rely on.you coming. 
His father was opposed to him going to Califbi-nia. 
What do you think of [iw? or our f J going into partnerAIp? 
ticlple Is the chief nonl la sense. ' ' 

Eule IV. 
■^Tho did you call ? Who slmll I send ? Who have you got ? 
Who can I trust in such a place, or who shall I employ ? 
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Let him send jou and I. Let lliou and I the battle try. 
Yc only iiave I known. Tell me who jou mean. 
Let tiiem tlie statu dufcnd, and lio adorn. — Cmdey. 
Him JOU should punish ; not I, who am ianoeeut, 

Eulo V. 
Who did you oome with ? Who id it for ? Who do yoii work for? 
Who is th.tt boy speaking to ? Thia is between you and L 
Thc;y wbo miieh is given to, will have much to answer for. 
I saw no one there except he. " Who did he send for ? — Wo." 
Wlio were you talking witli ? 'Who shall I direet it to ? 
My son is to be raatrisd to I don't know who. — Goldvitith. 

mtiiana. " All ilialisKd^ ail eiBt tint uluw." •- irordeiiioTtk. 

EulQ VI. 

A Jad of tweWo or fifteen years old. I returned oii yesterday- 
Let a gallowa bo made of fifty eubits high. — liMe. 
To an infant of two or three years old.-— Wayland. 
Who do 1 juuk lihe 3 She promised him and I some peaches. 

Rule VII. 
Let us worship God, he wlio created and sustains us. 
It 13 me. It was thorn. Was it him, or her ? 
I did not know it was her. I tliought it was her. 
It was n't me, but him. It could not have been ua. 
Is it mo you want ? It was them that did iL 
Whom do you think it wjs ? Wlio do you take mo to be ? 
Let the same be she whom thou haat appointed. 
IVhom do men say that I am ? — Bible. It is hun who, etc. — S. Smith. 

Eule VIII. 
I would like to hare it now, mhat I had then. 
Whatever she found, she look, it with her, 

Bulo IX. 

Nobody will ever entrust themselves (o that boat aijaio. 



Every person shouhl try to improve their mind and heart. 
A person who is resolute, energetic, and watchful, is apt to succeed 
in their undertakings. 
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If there is anybody down there, let them answer. 
She took out the ashes, and gave it to a servant. § 241. 
11' you have any victuals left, we will help you eat it. 
When a bird is canght in a trap, they of course try to get out. § 222. 
Tiic rojrinuint was much reduced in their number. §§ 245, 246. 
'i'he peo|ite can not be long deceived by ifa dum^ogueg. 
The army being abandoned by its leader, pui-sued meanwhile their 
miserable mar,:h. 
Let tbe UDnstraction be sUhcr singular throDghoul ot plural Uxrooghnut, but not hnth. 

The tongue is like a race-horse, wliieU runs the faster, the less weight 
it carries. — he carries. Or, — race-korse -■ it ruim, etc. 
The pMnumlnal ci.nslructLod bIiuuIiI rciale, UiraighoBl, ekher to the tooRue or to Uw 
borac, tut iiM [0 both. 

An idler is a watch that wsiuts both hands. 
As useless when he goes as when he stands. 
HeiB IheBMonii line relates more db'eclly to the watch. 

I liave aowed all my oats, and it is growing finely. 

Our language is not luss refined (ban thoseof Italy, France, or Spain. 

Tepreaenli. 

The peacoufc is Ibnd of displaying its goi^ecnis plumage. 

The hen looked very disconsolate when its brood rushed into the pond. 

Horses is of the plural number, because they denote more than one. 

Every Haifa dozen boys should have its own bench. 

Poverty and wealth have each their oivn temptation. 

Discontent and sorrow manifested itself in his countenance. § 4GI. 

One or the other of us must relinquish their clEum. § 4G0. 

No man or woman ever got rid of their vicej, without a struggle. 



If any gentleman or lady wbbes to have their fortune told, etc. 
Notice is hereby given to every person to pay their taxes. 

(ChanBe the onleceaBnt ; aa^, — " (o a£[ perjoiM," eW.) 
Our teacher does not let any one of us do as they please, 
Every person and thing had »M proper place assigned to it. — fie — 
I do not know which one of the men finished their work first. 
CoiTee and sugar are brought from the West Indies; and large quan- 
tities of i( are consumed annually, § 4G1. 

Noes exociae^ ia (he ctnisuuctlua of pcodoudb, will be found under V-mU: XI, 
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Bule X. — Note II. 

The inlet was two mile wide. I bought three ton. of hay. 

It weighed five pound. How do you like these kind of chairs ? 

I never could endure tlioae Isind of people. These sort of things. 

These sort of fellows are very numerous. — Speclator. FcUows of, etc. 

This twenty years have I been witti thee. — BUjIs. 

Plumb down he dropped ten thousand fathom deep. — Milton. 

I measured the log with a pole ten foot long, — with a ten-feet pole. 

Bisik plurol. - Stc p. 316, 

The lot haa twenty-five foot front, and is eight rod deep. 
The worlt embraces every minutito — all the minutia— of the science. 
Learn the sixth and sei'enth page, and review the fourth and the 
fiilh pages. 

Bule KI. 
Circumstances altera cases. The molasses are excellent. 
His pulse are beating too fast. "Was you there ? 
He dai'e not meddle with iL She need not trouble herself. 

Five dimes is half a dollar. There was only seven of us. 

Peace has at last come, and with it has come many changes. 

Thou heard the storm ; did thou not ? Thou shall go. 

Oats is sowed in spring. Tion are pronounced shun. 

Suuh is the tales his Nubians tell. Every ten tens malces a hundred. 

M5S. 
You and your companions must not foi^ct their duty. 
John, you, and I, are attached to theii- counti-y. 

(45!>. 
Neither he nor you was mentioned. Is I or he to binme for it ? 
On that occasion, neither he nor I were consulted. 

2. Tliere go a gang of deer. Generation after generation pass away. 
A committee were appointed to examine the accounts. 

The society hold their meetings on Fridays. 
The fleet were seen sailing up the channel. 

3. " Reveries of a Bachelor " were written by D. G. Mitchell, 
G, Everybody arc disposed to help him. 

Each strove to recover their position. 
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Every person are hereby notifieii to pay their taxes. 
Keltlier one ure Buitablu to my purpose. 

Uve rj' body ia fighting, and have been for severai days. — Newspaper. 
livery tall treo and every steeple were blown down. 
Every soldier and every officer remained atvakc at their station. 
Every leaf, evei-y twig, and every drop of water, teem with life, 
Every skiff aad eanoe were loaded to the water's edge. 
No wife, no mother, and no child, were there to comfort him. 
No thought, no word, no action, whether they be good or evil, can 
escape the notice of God. [regret. 

Many a man looks back on the days of their youth, with melancholy 

7. Either Thomas or (Jeorge have to stay at home. 

Neither Holmes, Forties, nor Jenkins, were classmaies of mine. 

Neither the lather nor the son had ever been distinguished for their 
IwBinesB qualifio^ions. If yon should see my horse or mule, I 
wish you would have them turned into your pasture. 

Kding on horsebatjk, or rowing a skiff, are good e.tercise. 

It is neither Osmyn nor Jaue Shore that speaJc. — Dtair. 

1. Has the horses been fed ? There 's two or three of us. 
The vietuais was cold. There is no tidings. 

There seems to be no others included. 

On each side of the river was ridges of hills. 

There was no memoranda kept of the sales. 

The book is one of (he best that ever was written. 

Such accommodations as was necessary, was provided. 

He is one of the preachers that belongs to the eburcli militant, and 
takes considerable interest in politics. 

What is twenty-two poor years to the finishing a lawsuit ' — Swijl. 
Wliile ever and anon there falls 
Hug5 heaps of hoary mouldered walls. — Dyer, 

2. The committee disj^^es. At least half the members was present. 
The higher class looks with scorn on those below them. 

All the world is spectators of your conduct. 

In France, the peasantry goes barefoot, while the middle sort makes 

use of wooden shoes. 
Send the multitude away, that it may buy itself food. 

8. Five pair was sold. Fifty head was drowned. 

pair nnd ftemi, nhea thus plural Id sense wlihoot belDE pinal la roriOi reeemble col- 
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4. Mary and liec couMn waa at our house last neek. 

Time and tiilo waits fi>r no man. Tiiis and tliat bouse belongs to bim, 
Uill and da)o doth boast Tliy blessing, 
lu all her movements there is grace and dignity. 
Two and two ia four, and one [and four] is five. — Pope. 
Tiiere seems to be war and di^urbanix in Kansas. 
Every store and residence were pillaged. 
Every merchant's store and readenee was pillt^ed. 
Enough money and time has already been expended. 
Botli minister and magistrate are Gometimes enmpelled to choose be- 
tween his duty and his reputation. 

5. For the sake of brevity and force, one or more words is sometimes 
omitted. One or more persons was concerned. 

Neither beaut)-, wealth, nor talents, was injurious to liis modesty. 
I borrow ono peck, or eight quarts, and add to the upper term. 

1. Every one of the witnesses testify to tlie same thing. 
Eanli one of the vowels represent several sounds. 

How are each of the relatives used V Neither of us have a dollar left. 

Either one of the schools arc good enough. 

A variety (rf pleasing objects charm the eye. 

Which one of these soldiers were wounded 'f 

The sum of twenty thousand dollara have been expended. 

A hundred thousand dollars of revenue is now in the treasury. 

The mother, with her daughter, have spent the summer here. 

The mechanism of clocks and watches were unknown. — Hume. 

Nothing but expense and trouble have grown out of the business. 

The richness of their arms and apparel were conspicuous. — Gibbon. 

Each one of us liace as much as we can do. Hule IX. 

Neither of us is willing to give up our claim. 

CoiTKt, if common possession is lo^Biit ; if DOt. our Bliouia He his. 
There is more stamina in the Western men. — more of — 
The idea of such a collection of men as make an army. — Loche. 

2. Lafayette Place, or Gardens, occupy several acres. 

3. Two parallel lines is the sign of equality. 

The sign of equality are two parallel lines. — consists of — 

My cause and theirs ia one. — Dryden. 

The few dollars which he ovies me, is a matter of small consequence. 
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VirtuQ and mutual confidence 13 the soul of friendsiiip. 
To tliii ChrisiJan, tiio pleasures of tliis world is vanitj-, 
Tliis eenteucf, na il EUada, ax&aa IhU CiiilalUns laku the gnsucat delight In vanitjr. 

Twelve siogle tbiuga, viewed as a, wliole, is called a dozen. 
Siud tlio burning Candle, "My use and beauty ia my death." 
Minced pies was regarded as a profano viand, by the sectaries. — Hume. 
It is vanity and sellishnes that ma a woman a coquet. 

BtlnicleLl iiim the nearer or UlendfylDg wunl or wuriis.and ^reta "ith Ihrni in Kniniiniit. 
iculimpcnla, " Ids itenKulaliindnionil/orcejuiftieAflouei-n the world." -Buerell. 
i. iind 5. Houier, aa well as Virgil, were tranaluted and studied on 
the banks of the Rhine. — Gibbon. 
All the speakers, but es[>eciaUy the last one, was very eloquent. 
He, not leas than you, deserve punishment. 
He, and not I, am responsible. I, and not he, is responsible. 
The father, and the son too, were in the battle. 

■* Jy, aoA „o too, was no o:Dod diTinlly.^' — Shaksspeare- 
Tlio sons, and also the father, waa in the battle. 
Not his wealth, but his talents, deserves praise. 
It ia his wealth, and not hia talents, tliat give him position. 
It ia hia talents, and not hia wealth, that givca him position. 
There is sometimes more than oao au.-iiliary lo the verb. — Angva. 

Special Bules. 

1. The praiiouu them should uot be used for the adjec- 
tive those. 

Theni boys are very laiy. Give me them books. 
"What do you ask for them pcauhcs ? Take away ihem things. 
Let some of thorn boys sit on some of them other benches. 
Them are good mackerel. Them are my sentiments. 

2. Adverbs should bo used to qualify verbs, adjectives, 
or otber adverbs ; and adjectives, to qualify nouns or pro- 
She seiTs good and neat. Speak slow and distinct. 

The work ia near done. I am only tolerable well. 

I never studied no grammai-, but I can talk just as good as them that 

talk grammatical. I am exceeding busy. 
1 was soareo sensible of the motion. Tou behaved very bad. 
I came there previous. He acted conformable to ordera. 
We ought to value our privileges higher. I can write eaaest this way. 
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Apples are more plenty than peaches. — Webster. 
We landed safely after all our misfortunes. 
Things look much more favorably this morning. 
How heautifully this whole section of country appears! [^Dryden. 
It rarely happens that averse of monosyllables sounds liarmoniously. 
I can not say a word too highly in praise of his Bcrviees. — OranU 
Now the moonlight began to prevail over the twilight, and Emma 
felt very poetically. — A JVooel. 

3. The comparative degi-ee is used when but two ob- 
jects are compared; and the superlative, wlieii three or 
more are comjiared. 

Theeldestof her two sons is going to school. The latter of three. 
John is the oldest, but James is the largestj of the two boys. 
Wliieh is the largest number, — the minuend or the subtrahend ? 
Which do you like best, — tea or coffee ? The last of two. 
Which is farthest north, — Chicago or London ? 
Choose the least of two evils. This hurt falm worst of any Uiing else. 
China has the greatest population of any other country on earth. 

4, The leading terra of a comparison should not be 
compared with itself, nor included in that to which it doea 
not belong- 
When Ihe comparative flegree is used, the latter term of comparison 

should always exclude tho former ; nnil when the superlative degree is useil, 
the latter term of comparison should always iiKlude the former. But tho 
term construed after the saperlatire dcgreB should always express plural- 
ity ; for if it docs not, tho leading form is tdeo compared with itself. Other, 
or a similar won), makes two distinct parts, Imc comprises them in one 
general class. 

Youth is the most important period of any in life. 
These people seemed to us the most ignorant of any we had seen. 
Lake Superior is the latest of any lake in the world. 
That boy is the brightest of all iiis classmates. 
That is a better-furnished room than any in tho house. 
That is the best-furnished room of any in the house. 
China has the greatest population of any nation [counfrj*] on theglobo. 
This was the thing which of all others I wished most to sec. — Soathei/. 
Homer had the greatest invention of any writer whatever. — Pope. 
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5. Avoid all improper modes of expressing comparison 
or the plural uuniber. 

1 tbink the roso is tlic beantifullest of flowers. § 345. 

He is the awkwardoat fellow I tvei' saw. 

He lives in the faithurest house on the street. 

The vallies of California are among the most beautiful in the world. 

We need two aatronomys. All the Lee'a were officers. 

They seem to Lave been only the tyro's, or younger aoliolars. — Smft. 

The vennina were so numerous that we could raise no fowl. 

We saw three deers in the wheat-field. Those are good mackerel. 

His brother-in-Iaws were educated at the same school. § 255. 

6. Words slioukl not be compared, or made plural, 
when tlie sense does not allow or require it. 

It is the most aniversal opinion. This is more preferable than that. 
Virtue confers supremest dignity on man, and should be his chiefusC 

desire. A more perpendicular line. (A line more nearly) 
It is not so universally known as you think. 

Sty:, — "pal 10 geHeralln,' etc. ; for «d ospresscs aegree, aoa Ihcrctnrc Implies com- 
parison. §337. 
I hope the people ai^ more uacorrupt than their leaders. 

Say, — " UJs canapt thua Ibeir iewlsrs." 
The farm is a long ways from market. Make a memoranda of it. 

By (ho same anulogy, lomeahcrci, aawheres, etc., are fteqgcHtl)' uaeil improptrly for 

Pew persons are contented with their lols. 

It was for our sakes tliat Jesus died upon the cross. 

His father's and mother's names were written on the blank leaf. 

Better : " Ills fivlher's otuna and Ills niBliet'a wero writlen," elo. — Baa p. 318. 
Both he and I were neither of us any great talkers. 

7. A should be used before consonant sounds ; and an, 
before vowel sounds. §§ 313, 314, 

We encamped in a open field. Such an one said so. 
It is an useful exercise. He is a honest man. 
Ai^us is Bwd to have had an hundred eyes. 
There was not an human being on the place, 
A heroic deed it was. It is an universal compi^nt. 
An nbiquitnus quack. — Poe. Au united people. — Jeffaton. An hun- 
died timoB, — &wfi. 
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8. A or an denotes an indefinite one of soveral ; the 
denotes the only one, tlie class, or a particular one of 
several. 

He does not own as much as tho fifth part of what you own. 

No [lEirticnlEU- Ollh part was raeaQt ; aai there eie mite flftln diau o(ie Ld a nhola 
An oak ia a tree of great diii-ability. That noble animal, a horse. 

A lion is bolU. A pink is a very common speuiea of flower. 
When a whole is put for the part, or (he part for a whole, the figure 
is called synec'doche. 

9. The object of tlie active verb, and not that of the 
preposition, should be made the subject of the passive 
verb. 

We were shown a sweet potato that weighed fifteen pounds. 
You were paid a high compliment by the young lady. 
Mr. Burke was offered a very luurative employment. — Goodrich. 
Washington was given the command of a division. — Ireing. 
He was presented a beautiful sword by \aa neighbors, 

10. The possessive case of a noun should alwaj^ be 
wi-itten with an apostrophe ; the possessive case of a per- 
sonal pronoun should never l>e writte.n with an apostrophe. 

Bcaaiveidgn. ^291. ' 

This is the boys hat. Six months interest b due. %% 275, 276. 

A mothers tenderneas and a fathers care are uatm-es gitls for mans 

advantage. Mens and boj's hats. 
No ones ability ever went farther for others gooil. § 304. 
The two eloetric fluids neutralized each others' effects. — Harper's 
These are our's. That is your'a or their's, not her's. {Magazine. 

So Dot 3h; yaarn, kern,hi^seJi, oara, or theim. Tor jinun, ken, his. oars, or tkeiri. 
This mans place is taken. These mens places are taken. 

That officers servant is here. Tlioso officers servants are here. 
Tills shceps wool is fine. These aheeps wool is fine. 

11. A compound word or a complex term takes the 
possessive sign but once , generally at the enil, or next 
to tlie name of what is owned. 
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I will meet jfoa at Mason's, the apothcoary's. 

Wu used to read about Jack's the GiantkiUer's wonderful exploits. 

This palace had betn the grand Sultan's Mohammed's. 

These works are Cicero's, the most eloquent of men's, 

12. A pair or series of nour.s, implying common pos- 
session, take the possessive sign at the end, and but once. 
Bond's and Allen's store ia the next one above us. 
Allen's, Thomson's, and Hardcaatle's store is opposite to ours. 
Peter's and Andrew's occupation was that of fishermen. 
Beaumont'sand Fletcher's Plays were the joint producdonof two men. 



13. A pair or series of nouns, not implying common 
possession, or emphatically distinguished, take each the 
possessive sign. 

John and William's boots fit them well. Is it John or William's book ? 
Allen, Thomson, and Hai-deastlc's store, arc tbe next three above us. 
As veil, or bettra, CHus -. " Allan's store, ThomsoD's, and Haidcnetle's, are Uie n^^It," etc. 

They took the surgeon as well the physician's advice. 

14. To avoid harshness or inelegance, possession is 
sometimes better expressed by of; and sometimes even 
the possessive s may be omitted. 

Essex's death haunted the conscience of Queen Elizabeth. 
I-eonidas's soldiers were as bravo as himself. 
England and France's armies fought side by side in the Crime'a. 
Such were Daniel Boono of Kentucky's adventures. 
He thinks his own opinions better than any one else's opinions — 
any one's else opinions. — tJian those ofamj one else, 
la 0i3 colloqniaJ Btrle, ihe first esprestion Is ptobablj gllowable- " Mib nobodj else'« 
ckUdren." — JerroW.- Mri. Cai^dle. 

They cast themselves down at Jesus's feet. 
Archimedes's screw is an hvdraulic machine 
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15. rronoiins should be so used that it may not be 
doubtful for what they stand. 

Pronouna ave veij indefinite words, and are therefore often liable to ambi- 
guity. 

Ambiguity in UiB use of pronouns is ganarallj best avoided by substituting 

Since pronouns are substitutes for nouns, it is hardly proper to make a pro- 
nonu represent an lu^ective or a predicate wiien a lietter expression can ha 

When a conjunction ja to be supplied, it is called asyndedon. 
Saj, ^ '• Ike ^fure Is cellHI," etc. ("When I see aaas its on n page, I ftlnjg 

Wlicn a man kills another from malice, it is called murder. 

Rciigion will afford us pleasure when others leave us. 

The lord can not refuse to admit the heir of his tenant upon hi8 
death ; nor can be remove bis present tenant eo long as be lives. 
Blackslone. 

He wrote to that distinguished pliiSosopher [Aristotle] in terras the 
most polite and flattering, begging of him to undei-take his edu- 
cation, and to bestow upon him those useful lessons which his 
numeraus avocations would not allow him to bestow. — Gold- 
smith's Greece. 

Philip ffrote .... Alemncler's education , . . . hig omi nomemus, etc. 
John told James that his horse had run away. (Change the sentence.) 
They flow to arms, and attacked Northumberland's horse, whom they 

put to death. — Hume. 
The law is inoperative, which is not right- 

Saj, — " aid thai iC i! so, Is not rLglil," 
The servant took away the horse, which was unnecessary. 
The prisoners rebelled against the regulations of the establishment, 

of whiuh we shall presently {five an account. 
Mr. Dana asked Mr. Gore's leave to say a few words, which he did ; 
after which he retired from the Convention. — Etlhl's Debates. 

16. Wlio is applied to persons, which to all other objects, 
and that to either. 

For more deni.iile dlr«^tlooB, see pp. IS, IT, and 7S. 

Those which are rich, should assist the poor and helpless. 

Eve gave of Ibe fruit to the other creatures in Eden, who all ate of 
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it, aiiiJ so became mortal, with the sole exception of tlio jihiBiiix 
ivlio refused to tiste it, and consequently remained immortal. 

The horac and rider Tftiicb ire saw, full in the battle. 

Of all the tongrugaljona whom 1 ever saw, this wa3 the largest. 

The euice coIiKtioii at {wrBona iseruleully regan<eil nsDoe tiia^ § 191. 

Tim was certtunly the lai^st congregation which I ever saw. 

All the people which were present, joined in the praj'er. 

Tliere was a ceitain householder which planted a vineyard. — Bible. 

A biittcrlly, which thought himaell an accomplished traveler, et«. 

Pice was the pillar who upheld the state. 

I am the same as I was. I gave all what I had. [Alamo. 

It id the best which can be got. The heroic souls which defended the 

This lubberly boj- we calkd Falstaff, who was but another name for 

fat and fun. (A mere name is a. (hini/.) 
The mwt tremendous civil war which history records. — J^eicsjiaper. 
Who ever became great, wlio was not ambitious 'I 
AVho of those boys has lost a knife '? g 201. 
IVilh the retarn of spring camo four martins, who were evidently 

the same which had been bred under those eaves the previous 

year. 

IT. It is imjiroper to mix difTcrent kinds of pronouns 

in tlie same construction. 

Know thyself, and do your duty. You hare mine, and T have thine, 

Ere you remark another's fault, bid thy own conscience look within. 

Tho poor man who can read, and that has a taste for reading, can 
find entertainment at home. 

The man who came with ua, and that was dressed in black, is the 
preacher. Such as yours, or which you bought. — or such as — 

But what we saw last, and which pleased us most, was the farce. 

Policy keeps coining truth in her mints, — such truth as it can toler- 
ate ; and every die except its own she breaks, and casts away. 
18. It is generally improper to use different forms of 

tho verb in the same constraction. 

Does he not behave well, and gets his lessons well ? 

Did you not borrow it, and promised to return it soon 7 

If these remedies be applied, and the patient improves not, the case 
may be considered hopeless. 
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To profess regard, and acting differently, (iiscovera a base mind. 

Spelling is easier than to parse or ciplior 

To say he is relieved, is tlie same as saying ho is dismissed. 

19. What ia forced upon the speaker, or what will 
simply happen to liim, is better expressed hy shall or 
should than by will or would. 

Will ot vioalfl generally rapteaeiita the act nr stale aa something desired oi' 
wished by the Bnbjoct. — See nisu pp. 148 - 15(1. 
A foreigner, having fallen into the Thames, cried out, "I will bo 

drowned; nobody shall help me." 
1 was afraid I would lose my money. 
If I wished him to tome, I would have to write to him. 
We will then find that this tonfisuation bill was impolitic; and we 
will have to suiler lor our folly, in the protraction of this war. — 
Cnllenden. 
I>eath was threatened lo the first man who would rebel. 

Whoever will negleet his duties, will suffer the appointed punishment. 

20. The past teiise, and not the perfect participle, 
should be used to predicate, without an auxihaiy, a past 
act or state. 

The perfect participle, and not the past tense, should 
be used after he, have, and their variations. 
1 done so. They done the best they eould. 
He run all the way. I never seen it, He has took my hat 
I seen him when ho done it. Mary has tore her book. 
I knew lie had wrote it ; for it was well writ. 
The tree had fell, and its branches were broke. 
The apples were shook off by the wind. 
Toasts were [drank ? or drunk ?] 
You have chose the worse. — Irfing. 
He had broke the ice. — Harper's Magazine. 

21. Avoid needless passive forms, and generally the 
passive fonn of intransitive verbs. 

He is possessed of great talents. We are agreed on this. 
My friend is arrived. He was already come. 
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What fa become of him '! The tumult is Entirely ceased. 

The greater part of the forces were retired into winter^uarters. 

22. The indicative mood, in conditional clauses, ex- 
presses doubt in the regular time of the tense ; the sub- 
junctive mood expresses doubt oi- mere supposition, and 
makes the tense move forward in lime. 

If you be now willing, I will accept the offer. 
Though he exce! her in knowledge, she exeels him in behavior. 
If 1 was you, I would accept the offer. 
If it raina to-morrow, we shall not go. — Sec pp. 131 - 133. 
If the book he in my library, I will send it. 
If the book 13 found in my library, I will send it. 
If the hook was in my library, I would send it. 
If the book were in my librai-y, some one must have taken it. 
Take cai'e that the horse does not run away with you. 
Lest sati that, ontiexed to a cnmnmnd, require the sulthinctlve mood nflra tbeiti. If, 

Beware lest he fells. £e it ordered that the law remains unehanged. 
If he comes but by 10 o'clock, he will be in time. 

23. The verbs of a sentence should cori'espond in 
tense, and also be consistent with the other words. 

1 have bought it, and now I have sold it. Pages 136-140. 

I know the fajnily more than twenty years. 

By the first of next month, I shall finish Ihis book. 

I should be obliged to him, if ho will grant my request. 

Ye w 11 not eon e unto me tlat -^c mght hi e 1 te 

The mo t glo o s hero that ever d solat d nat on mght have 

mouldered nto obi on d d not son e I tor an take h a into 

favor —1% g 
■\A hen the nat on would 1 a e rush d aga n in I a^i n to a , hia 

^ o ce 1 as sheathe 1 the snord last n peac 

"Tn.mnrrnw wilt be. Baturilaj'", oorteot. To-morti™ u SilnrdBy " , alloitaljle 

Bee Ijelo"', and alao ^ +26. 4, 

24. Present facts and unchangeable truths -must be 
expressed in the present tense. 

Our teacher told us that the air had weight. 
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He told me where the cliureli was. (An cxMingcIiurch was meant.) 

lii not that dear? — 1 should tliink it mas. 

What did you Bay his name .wm ? 

"What did jou siiy was the capital of FJoi-ida 7 

Ho seemed hardly to know that two and two made four. 

No one suspected tliat he was a foreigner. 

Plato maintained that God was the soul of the universe. 

25. The perfect infinitive denotes something us past at 
the time rei'eiTed to ; and the prtiseiit infinitive, as pres- 
ent or future. 

I intended to have written to him. 
It was your duly to have arrest*?d him. 
I expected to have heard frmn him yesterday. 
1 hoped to have met several of my friends there . 
He is supposed to be born about a thousand years ago. 
They were not able, as individuals, (o have influenced the twentietli 
part of the population, — Jefferson. 

26. Avoid the needless use of compound participles in 
stead of simple participles j and never use a compound 
participle as a part of a finite verb, unless it is absolutely 
necessary to use it. 

Such a poem is worth being committed to memory, (commuting) 
IVhatever is worth being done, ia worth being done wciL 
Dram-shops are now being closed on Sundays. (Omit being.) 
The report is being ch-culated everywhere. 
Wheat is now being sold ior a dollar a busiiol, — is selling — 
The books are being printed. § 488. The new chureh is being built. 

27. Avoid the ambiguous or clumsy use of participles 
in place of infinitives, clauses, or ordinary nouns. 

A psrtiofpial noun is seldom tliB most .ippropriate expression, when it does 
Dot follow a preposition. J 5(19. 

A partloipinl tioun is aelJom the most appropriate oxprossion, when it is 
much encumbered with moJifters. 

Cyrus did not wait for the Babylonians coming to attack him. — RoUin, 
My being sick was the cause of my being absent. 
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AVhat is the reason of jou not having gone to suhool to-day ? 
Going to law is giving the matter in Uiapute to the lawyera. 
Compromisinj; conflicting opinions will evtr be necessary in a republic. 
Hu I'liled rueiting his lesson. No one likes being in debt. 
Hit lameness was caused by a hoi'se's running away wiib her. 

Sta Ki-Tl'a Comprehenaive OnuBUUir. pp 235 ana 159. 

Such will ever be tbe consequences of youth associating with vicious 

companions. 
Sinoe these objects are stripped of their importance, we wonder at 

tlieir ever having been tlio cause of haired and bloodshed. 

4. IMPROPER ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS. 

General Ruile IV. — All the parts of a sentenco 

sliotild be so arranged as to make it correct, clear, and 
elegant. 

Any violent break or sepnmtion in llie natural ordei' of words is g«aerally 
improper, except when it is needoJ for great rhetorical effect. 

Poetry allows great liberty iii the arraivgemenf of words; biit nny inversion 
that perverta or obscures ibo inoniiing, or tlmt is mora uncouth than poetical, 
elionld be avoided. 
She praised tbe farmer's, as sbe called bim, excellent understanding. 

A sober and industiioiis life bo had nothing of — Brmigliam. 
Nature mi.tes the ciemeuts variously and euviously sometimes, it ia 

Adversity both taught you to think and to reason. — Sleek. 

I shall neither depend on you nor on him. 
Not only he found her employed, but pleased and tranquil also. 
Our pleasures ratber seem to spring from tilings loo low that lie. 
How pleasant it is at night no follies to have to repent. 

His visage to tbo view was only bare Dryilen. 

Sire, fram tbe foot 

Of that great throne these hands hai-e raised alofl 

On an Olympus, looking down on mortals 

And worshiped by their awe — bi^fore the foot 

Of that high throne — spurn you the gray-haired man ! — Buiwu- 
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Special Bules. 

1. Kouns and pi-oiiouns should be so used as not to 
leave the case or relation ambiguous. 

Thu settler liure the savage slew, (Which elew the other ?) 
And thus the eon the fen'ent sire addressed. — Pope. 
If the lad sliould leave liia father, ha would die. 

gub9titul« a noua for «c, or chaDge Uie order ot Ute Rords. — Bee p, 303. 
The king dismissed his minister without inquiry, who Iiad never be- 
fore done so unjust an action. 

Ktlalive clmiEOs shoulil genMBlIy lie jjlacal ns near to their anteceileDts as possible, 
lie slioiild never inan-y a wooian in high life, that has no money. 

2. Politeness usiially requires tliat the speaker shall 
niontioii the addressed person first, and himself last. 

I, Mary, and I'oa, are to go next Sunday. 
Slother said that I and you must stay at home. 

ExCEFTios. — ^Then a fiiult ia to tie confessed, or irheii regpiiiisOiillty 1e (o bs esumcd, 

3. Adjectives, adverbs, and adjuncts, must generally 
be placed as near as possible to the parts which they are 
designed to modify. 

Tlie biid position of Biljectivea and ncljunots is Improved by britiKinn them 
nearer to wlin.t tliev qunlifyj end ndvarbs should geiiev«ll;r he pinced bofora 
the nd,]Bct)voa or nilvcrliB which they modify, nfler verb,? in ilia simple ronn, 
and between the uuxiliiiry uiid the rest of iha verb lu the compound form. 

SometimBs there is n grudation of adjectivea befora h noun. Wlieu this is 
tie oiise, the adjectives should be to arranged thm each may prapeiiy qualify 
all the i-BiUiiinder of the phra-se which follows it j as, " An old man, " A I'e- 
tpettaile dM mau," " Tliree resptctaih old laea." 
I bought a new pair of shoes. 'DiQre is a fresh basket of eggs. 
I only reeited one lesson. (Only what?) 

He is only so when lie ia drunk. Sonic virtues are only seen in ad- 
1 shall be happy always to see my friends. (veraty. 

He is considered generally honest. He is just such another man. 
They became even grinders of knives and razors. 
They all went to the party, nearly dressed alike. 
EaeiT/ man can not alFord to keep a coach, — Webster. 
I came not to call the righteous, but sinners, to repentance. 
All that glitters, is not gold. AH that wo hear, we should not believe. 
Please to sing the three first stanzas. The two last classes have not 
recited. Bows of silk small green buttons. 
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Al that time I wbhed Bomebody would hang rae a thousand times. 
A Icc'turc on the methods of teaching geography at ten o'clock. 
Wantud — a young man to take care of some horses, of a religious 
turii of mind. [Eastern States. 

This victory aeerned to be like a resurrection from the dead, to the 
There is a remakable union in his style of harmony and ease. — Blair, 
The solar system, spa^^e, and thne. The most prudent and best men. 

Afppirsntlr, " solar space Bud time." Apmreolly, " moat lieat," 

4. It 13 generally improper to placQ an adverb between 
fo and the rest of the infinitive. 

They were not such as to fully answer my purpose. 

He had men enough to strongly garrison the fort. 

He knew not which to most admire. — Harper's Marjmme, 

We were to cautiously and quickly advance to the hill above. 

5. Wlien a part of a sentence refers to each of two or 
more other parts, it should be suitable to each. 

Cedar ia not so hard, but more durable, than oak. 

Cedar it not ta Aard in on*, bal nui'e durable. Compkl* llic construction of the 
first part, ami leaic uaderelqoil that of Uie aecouil. 

She is fairer, hut not so amiable, as her sister. [than the old. 

It b different and superior lo the M. It b difi'erent and much better 

He can and ought (o giee moi'e attention to hb business. 

The rewai'd has already or will hereafter be given to him. 

We have the power of relaining, altering, and compounding those 

images which we have received, in/o all the vai'ietics of picture 

and vision. — Addison. 

Frequently, a sentence has two or more different errors. 

It is our duty to protect thb government and that flag from every 
assailant, be they whom they may. — Douglas. 

Parents are of alt other people the very worst judges of their chil- 
dren's merits ; for what they reckon such, is seldom any thing else 
but a repetition of their own faults — Atldtson. 

Pi"epo^tions, you recollei^t, connect words as well as conjunctions; 
how, then, can you tell the one from the other. — R. C. Smilh. 

The empire of Blefuscu is an island situated to the northeast side of 
Lilliput, from whence it b parted only by a channel of eight hun- 
dred yards wide. — Swijl. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

There are tTirso fjreiit uHusta wliicli will ,ihviijs produce error? in the nse 
of language. TiiCiU eausea are lugiisit seiisi!, eufibumj oi attraclion, and 

XiOgical Sense. — We are sometimes governed, in oar use of lan- 
guage, by the genoiul rocaoing of words rather than by their grammatical 
form. For insuinee, we freqnently begin a senteuce with n singular gram- 
matical lema that implies, however, plunJity, or a class; and before iva 
reach the end of tiio sentence, we forget or disregard the singular term 
with which we cocnmonced, and select words according to the general or 
logical sense ; as, " A person who is energetic and vigilant, is apt to suc- 
ceed in their undertakings." 

£!tiphOIiy or Attraction. — When two words approximate in 
meaning, yet ono gives a better sound la the expression than the other, 
we somecimes select the more cupiionioos one even when it is less proper. 
It is probahly from this cause tliat people are so apt to say them for tliose, 
and tfono tor did. When two liiiidred expressions stand near each other, 
one is Bomclimes attracted into the form of the other, oven when a difleiv 
ence is required ; as, " He said it loua forty miles from Baltimore to Wash- 
ington," for, " He laid ii is forty miles from Baltimore to Washington," 
Increase the distance between tttc terms, and there is less attractive force ; 
as, "He said that the distance from Baltimore to Washington is forty 
miles." " It was to him | to lo/ioni I was mostly indebted," for, " It was 
lie I to mltom I was mostly indebted." To whom being a forcible part of the 
Dnexpressed thonght, it causes the utterance offa^tni in stead of he. 

Similarity. — When wonls, or forms of words, are nearly alike, as 
ujore and icorn, broke and broken, we are apt to mistake one for (he other. 
It is, indeed, chicBy this slight variety in the forms of words which has 
made it necessary to have the science of grammar- 
It is worthy of observation that the foregoing causes of error have be- 
come to a slight degree in our language, and to a considerable degree in 
Bomo foreign ianguogea, established laws that justify the expressions which 
thoy produce. 

1. Too Many Words, 3. Too Few Words. 
In general, the fewer the words wo use to express oar meaning, the bet- 
ter. Many of tbo most admired and durable expressions in our literature 
are those which tell much in very few woi'ds. No ono likes lo read throogh 
a l.irge volume to get what might have been told as well in a pampblet. 
Tautology is ono of the worst faults of bod writing. It consists in telling 
the sams thing, or nearly the same thing, again and again, in oilier ways ; 
as, "The dawn is overcast, the morning lowers, and heavily In clouds 
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brings on the day," — AddtHon. It U generally much easier to find other 
ways ot (clliiJg the sami; thing, than to add new thoughts ; and hunte it 
very often Uuppons ttiat pcnions, in order to till up the timu or jKipor, add 
naw words or expressions wiibont adding iiew thoughts : ihey string to- 
gether synoiiynjous words and phrases just as if ihcy tneant to repeat what 
thuy havu learned in some dictionaiy. We get tired of seeing a person 
always in the same dress , and, as with drees, eo is it with thought and Ian- 
gua^. But while such use or repetition of words as indicates poverty of 
tliought or langu^^ is diiiugreeable, it should bo remembered tliat them 
can be emphatic; or masieal repetition or fallness that is sometimes one of 
the greatest beauiics of stjle ; as, — 

"Must 1 then loareyoa? J/urf I needa fnrego 
So good, so noble, nod so true a, master t 
The king shall have my service ; but my prayera 
Povever midforeiter shall be jours." — Shakespeare, 
" By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed ; 
Hnfimign kanda thy decent limbs composed ; 
Biifuraga lamds thy humble grave adorned ; 
B^ strangers honored, and h/ strangers mourned." — Pope. 

The words most commonly repeated for emphasis are anieies, conjunc 
tions, prepositions, pronouns, and small adjectives or adverbs. A long 
>,<:i'ic9 of (orms is sometimes et^atitly gathered into groups, and thus a 
compromise is msdo between ellipsis throughouc and fallness throughout j 
as, " I conld demonsirato to you that the whole of your political eondnec 
hiis b«en one contiiined scries of weakness, temerity, aud despotism ; of 
blundoriijj^igtiomnco and wanton negligenee; and of the most notoiious 
servility, incapacity, and corruption." — Chatham. 

Whenever words merely encumber the senienee, or do not improve its 
clearness and force, they should be omitted; but great care should ba 
taken, in the omission of words, to avoid obscuiity, ambiguity, aud bad 
syntax, for tliese are t)ie chief Ciults of eKcessivo ellipsis. Hence, when 
the omission of words would obscure the Bontence, woabea its force, or be 
attended with impropriety, tbey should be inserted. 

Much of what is now considered eiToneous English is simply old. Ef^ 
lish iliat was once in fashion and in good repute. 

Our old writers sometimes used, in imitation of the classic languages, 
doable comparatives or superlatives and double negatives, for the sake of 
greater effect. Two negatives are stili sometimes used so, when one does 
not destroy the effect of the oUier; as, " I mtf only newr said so, but neKia- 
thought so." Sometimes two negatives are elegantly used to exprcfcs an 
afftvmaiion, cspedally when one of the negatives is a prefix; as, " He is 
not iinschDolcd m the ways of the world " ; )'. e., h« is ehrewd enoagh. It 
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Is sometimes very difficult to deterroine whether or or nor shoaTd be usDtl, 
Wlien a preceding negative aiijeclive or adverb plainly rawlilies both cou- 
necled parts, or may he preferable ; but when the Intler part is bat tmntly 
EfTocied by the preceding m^ative, or when ihe parts ore long, nor may lie 
preferable. 

A is sometimM elegonfly omitted before fem and litlle, to give a negative 
moaning; and inserted, lo give ft positive meaning; as, "He lias /ew 
friends"; i.«., almost none. "He has a^Hi friends"; i. «., eome at least 
The phrase Icmd of a ax sort of a ii gcnerully improper ; though it may 
sometimes be allowahle because needed; as, " What kind of paper [the ma- 
terial] have you ? " difftrs from " What kind of a paper [document] have 
yaa!" When connected woida require different forms of the indclinito 
article, it is eeldom necessary to repeat the article for ihia cause alone. 

AbsolutQ comparisons, wilhout the needed other or else, occur so fre- 
quently in good writers that they are perhaps sometimes allowable by iho 
figure si/neaiKhe or hjiperlale. 

Objeetivs relative pronoana can be sometimes omitted ; but nominativa 
relatives can seldom be omitled witli propriety, except in verse. 

It is not necessary to repeat the subject before the second of two con- 
nected verbs thet differ in mood and tense, or imply contrast, unless the 
purtaare unusually long, or the contrast is marked and emphatic. "Many 
of them ware of good families, and had held commissions in the civil war. 
Tlielr pay iras far higher than that of the most favored roeimont of our 
time, and viould in that ago hare beea Ihouglu a respectable provision for the 
son of a country gentleman." — Masavlay. "So large a enm ivas ex- 
pended, but expended in vain." — Id, 

The omUsion of the nominatives in hasty basinees letters, Is generally in- 
elegant ; for it implies an affeciaiion, on the part of the writer, of being 
exceedingly busy. 

There are some expressions in which lo, ths sign of the iniitiitive, should 
be used aftej' hid, dore,fie/, make, see, etc. ; aa, " My horse bids fair [prom-, 
ises] to tahe the premium." " I dared jehallenged| him to bet." " I feel 
it to he my duty," " How could you make out to get along 1 " "I con 
not see to write this letter." — See ^ 482. 

Choice of Words. 

In writers of the lost century we frei^acndy find im used before sounded 
h and before a long. Ah is still preferred before sounded h when the chief 
accent is on the second syllable of the word, for (hen the h is but faintly 
heard. But when the k is forcibly aapiratod, a is sometimes prefiirred. la 
this country we usuolly say a hotel; bat the English generally prefer an 
hotel, " A hotel." — Noah Webtter; " An hote\." r— Russell, Kinglake, etc 
■s very difficult to decide whether the adverbial or the nil' 
H 
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jective form of a <xovi sJioald bo tised. The adjective expresses the quality 
of the subject, and tliB adverb the manner of the act; oa/'Slie looks co^i/" 
[ia cold] ; " She looks coldhj [in a cdd monntr] oa him." (Seo p. ITS.} 
Sometimes language needs two adverbs from the Eame ivord; and then 
one usually takts the reguUr adverbial fonn, and the other rclaiiifl the ad- 
jective foim ; as, "The lesson is *anf; and I can ^urd/^ leara it, though I 
have been studying iiard." We say, " He camo there pfeciouslii," or we 
choose the adverbial form when Che word stands by itself; but when lo is 
added, some writers say prsn/oasli) to and some precious to. The analogy 
of conlrari/ lo and accoiiliiig to seems lo be convening this phrase into a 
pi'eposilion of the iame class with theroselfes. The analogy seems to be 
alao affecting, though in a less degree, the words aijreeable and confoemaUe. 
"I feel |6ucf?or6cH%?| about the matter," Ansli^y is in favor of had; 
hut cnslom is in favor of badlfi. (See Kerl's C«mp. Oram., p. 2i%.) In 
discuBHDg a suiije(i by oumcirical divisions, whether we should say first, 
accottdlij, tliirdly, or Jirst, sacond, third, etc., depends chiefly on whether wo 
refer to the verb or lo the divisions. " Page Iweatif^JiJih " is correct, and 
"foge ticeatij-Jiiie" is also correct; for ttDentg-fii^e is here used as a noun, 
which represents pEige by the figure synecdoelie, and is therefore put in 
apposition withpo^e. 

What is taught about relative prononns in grammai'S, rests perhaps on 
a sandy fonadotion ; fur there are f;ood English writers who simply apply 
wild to persons and whidt lo all other objects, and who use that and as 
simply for euphony, or when who or icijcA would be loss appropriate. 

When an antecedent is a flgurative word, great care should be taken to 
select the pronoun in accordance with ^e meaning of that part of the sen- 
tence in which the pronoun stands; as, She was a conspicuous Jiower, 
tvlioai he hod sensibility to love, ambition to attempt, and skill to win." — 
Wardawoiik. "■ Northumberland, thou leulder, by riAick my cootin Bollng- 
broke ascends my throne." — Shakespewe, " A dauntless son} erect, mlio 
smiled on death." — Thomsim. 



Gender. — To a class of persons, comprising both sexes, the maaen- 
line noEm is applied, rather than the feminine. "The poets of Amoiicn" 
may include tbo poetesses. When I say, " She is the best poetess," I com- 
pare her with femnle pocW only ; but when I say, " She is the best poet," 1 
compare her with both midu and female poets. It is proper to say, " An 
aiUhorfss sat next to me nC t)io table " ; because it may be a part of the 
speaker's wish to specify the sex, and there is no other word in the sentence 
10 oxpi'ess it. But it would bo hardly impi'oper to say, " She is the aulhoi' 
of the book" ; because the sex is not important to the assertion, or it is 
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suffloiently specified by the pnanouo sha. So, " Sho is my accuser," is a 
ptopcr expression ; for ttic word accuseresa is uucoramon, aud ia uot needed 
to sliow the sex. 

Our Inngoage is defective in not having, in the third person, a singular 
pronoun for the common gender. This often ieads to an improper use of 
theg, llieir, etc. In eueh cases Ilie masculine pjonoun is prefenod when the 
antecedent is a noan of the common gender, and denotes a person ; and 
t)oth the mascoline and tlie feminine pranoun are used when tlie antecedent 
comprises both a mascnline and a feminine noun. To small children and 
to inferior animals the pronoun it is sometimes applied. 

Person and Humber. — Im-egard to number, writers occasionally 
allow themselves lo he governed by the logical sense, or by euphony or 



" In Bnwick twinkled nian^ a UgM, 
Behind bun soon thc^ set in night." — Scull. 
Theg, in Shis aenWniM, ia alloiraMa ; becanae the cJauaea aw noi so closely Qoimceica 

"Neitlier history nor tradition /MraisA such information." — Roberlson. 
"Asilit dress or a flowered bonnet urere then great rai-iii'es." — FUnl. 
" Where Leooldas, with his chosen bund, were eat olF." — KoJiies. 
Thene plurals, (bouKb ia acoordimoe nlUi tiw sjulax ot the Ciassic laoguagea, are not 
Bllowable In miklccn EogUsli. 

" A coach and six is !o oov time never seen except as a part of some 
pageant." — Macaulag. "Two ihousandayearimis a. large revenue for a 
barrister." — Id. 

"Early to bed, and early to rise. 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise." — FranJdln. 
Tliese Biniuiar verla ore probably ailQWSble, baoause aii that the auljeet dcnoleB is 
talien a> but one tiilug. - Bee p. IW. 

MiilHi. In imiUilion of Greek snii I^in syi^ox, ii^uently uses a sioKUlar verb aflcf 
two nominalivoB Jobied by and, where, in moderfl BagUali, a piaml rerb is requhed. 

An abstract number may have a singnlar verb, where a concrete numl>er 
would reqnire a plural verb ; as, " Fi"e from ssirea \ leaeea two " ; " Hue 
apples {takenl from set-en applfs \ leave two apples." 

Most nominatives that consist of nombers may be classed with collective 
nouns ; and ihcy ore about as indefinite in syntax. In udditiort, the verb 
must of coarse bo plural ; in subtraction, division, or proportioa, it may be 
siiKjdar or plural, according as the number is abstract or concrete. lofi-ac- 
tlona and compoioid numbers that must be read pluralhj, the verb should, we 
thinh, be geDeriilly p/iirof; though the principle that a plural term some- 
times denotes a single ol^ect, or that two or more singular nominn-tivos 
connecied by and denote but one person or thing, may occasionally justify 
the use of the singular verb. In multiplication, the prevailing custom is, to 
make iho verb plural when the word (inies 'a used. — See p. 224. 
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Wlien a plural aubstantiva precedes, some writers use os/o/fcip/buli most 
writers prefer as foUoies, ivhctiier Itie preceding substantive is singular oc 

" Wliflt 's justice to n man, or lams, 
Th;it nerar comes williin (SeiV claws." — Hadibras. 
Justice ia iBW-er to Js, oral Itas to tkcir j houce tlie fllffcrence, unil both are propef 
b^ attrnction. Such expi^ssioas u one itr mare pirions ure also now coasidsreil lUow- 

Wo say, "Tlie Old and New Testamcals," in etead of " TliD Old Testa- 
ment and the New Testament"; and on lUe same principle, " Bancroft's 
and Palfroj'a Hiatorfes" (Atlantic Monthly), "Glorer's, Mason's, and 
Patterson's regtraenls" (Irving), seem lo have been used. But English 
grammars teach timt we should any, "BaHcrolVa and Palfi-ey's Hialory." 

Such expressions as " A teo-fiot pole," " A twenty-(wn( piece," " A fire- 
dollar Dote," etc., are proper ; but a hyphen should always be used to con- 
nect the pans. The noun, in such expressions, being used as an adjective, 
loses the properties of a noun. If these singulars should be plural, then it 
would not seem nnrtasonable to reqaire he to bo S/ni or than in the follow- 
ing example : " They brought fte-goats." 

Case- ~ In regard to the possessive case and kindi'ed forms, there bi« 
some ambiguities, or shades of meaning, that are worUiy of notice. The 
phrase " God's love," for instance, can be so used as Co signify cither his 
love toivnrd us or our love to him; and "The doctor's treatment" ia 
rather active, while " The treatment of the doctor " is rather passive. 

It is remarkable that a, possessive appositive noun docs not always re- 
quire t'le possessive form, while such a pronoun must always have it. 
" Thy Maker's ivill has placed thee here, 
A Sfalxr ivise and good." — Broam's Granaiair. 
The forcKOlng sentence is oonecti but, misled by Uiis grammar or principle, Mw. 
Bgoutney wrote Improperly, — 

" His curse he on him. He, who knoweth [, — his] 
Where the lightnings hide." — Mrs. Sluoumey. 

By the figure enallage, the objective case is allowed iu a few poetic or 



Voice. — The scarcity of verbal forms in our language has always 
caused some perplexity in regard to the mode of expressing verbs in the 
progi-essive passive sense. There was at one lime a strong loodeney to 
adoptee preposition a and the present participle; as, "Jack always liked 
to be present when money was a jtyt"? or receining." — Sioi/i. In the 
writings of Swift are many spedmens of this construction ; but the present 
and cslahlislied practice seems to bo what we have langh t on pp. 1 4 1 and 307. 
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Mood. — Formerlj', tlie subjmiclive mood was exteaded over all tho 
tenseK of :]]« iadicucive mood and [lie potential ; or It was used when simply 
doubt was implied, us well as when both doubt and futuritj' afiected tho 
tense. The blundering and controdiewrj loachings of grammarians in re- 
gard to Ibis mood have caasud the public to discord it almost altogether. 
Bat there is for ibis mood a proper and well-oslablished province, which 
we have endeavored lo show on pp. 13S, 133, 304 ; and if the mood should 
ever be expelled from this field of expression, one language will bo Iho 
poorer for the change. 

Tense. — See pp, from 136 to 160 ; also pp. 306 and 307. 

We sometimes find an obsolescent subjunetive form in good modern 
writers ; as, " If be kaveginen," etc. — Wo^tand. Such forms are justlfi. 
able simply as being remnants or imitations of old style. We sometimes 
meet wilb a person who prefers some old-fashioned article of dress. 

COTapexison. — A word that is not a puce euperlfttivo, can some- 
times be usert in speaking of two objects only ; as, " A trochee has the jftsf 
sylUble accented." And perhaps the superlative degreo can be occasion- 
ally applied to one of two when we do not refer to inferior objects, but 
chiefly aim to impress the idea that the object is not exceeded. Since 
there are adjectives that have a fixed or absolute meaning, we are some- 
times at a loss for words that express approximations to this fixed or bigl) 
state of quality. In such cases it seems best to apply the wotds lo the 
partial meaning, and then compare them. "Aristides was tho most just of 
the Athenians," is better than " Aiistides was the least unjust of tlie Athe- 
nians " ; for the latter implies that the Athenians tvere all knaves, and he 
was simply not the worst one. Such expressions as " tho niosl nearh/ juit " 
have sometimes a stiff and pedantic air. 

PositioH of Words. 

A modifier naturally refers its meaning lo tho nearest word tiiat is snit- 
able to receive it; and since modifiers are numerous and various, and can 
tofer to many different words, to give the best position lo tho words, phrases, 
and clauses, which are modifiers, bowimes one of the chief concerns of every 
wTiter. Ambignity. obscnrity, Hud someumes absurdity, harshness, or 
feebleness, are the chief (.lults of had arrangement of words. 

When a numeral and a cardinal adjective precede a noun, the numerlil 
adjective is generally placed before the other; as, '■ Tiie first tico men," 
not "The(ioo^rs(meii'';for there can not be two firsts. When adjectives 
or other modifier.'! precede their nonn, the more accidental or comprehen- 
sive must generally be placed before those which are less so ; as, " Me- 
chanics' Bank," "National Mechanics' Bank," or "Mechanics' National 
Bank." The adjectives all, such, rn<my, what, both, and adjociivee preceded 
by too, so, as, or hour, osoally precede the article when nscd with ic 
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FIGURES, 

667. A Pignre is a deviation from the ordinary form, 
construction, or application of words, for the sake of 
brevity, force, or beauty.* 

668. Figures may be divided into three classes : — 

1. Figures of Orthography, which are devialions from the ordinaiy 
ipelling or pronunciation of words. 

S. Figures of Syntax, which are devialiotia from the ordinary con- 
Etrnction of words. 

3. Figures of Rhetoric, ^hich are deviations from the ordinary mean- 
ing or applicRtioD of words. 

FIGURES OF OliTIIOGIlAPHY. 
0S9. Tlie principal figures of orthography are, — 

1. Aphcer'esis, the shortening of a word by taking a 
letter or syHable from the beginning ; as, 'gainst for 
against. 

Ex, — Tliero 's a bliss beyond all that the minstrel hath told. 

A aliotte ncil wo.-d La thua somelinws maae a part of an sajoinlng wonl, 

2. Syn'cope, the shortening of a word by taking a 

• The end lo hi^ reochcd is frequently goinaJ iDdirEoUy ralher than directly. Thus, ta 
Ycrse nn inferior esjiresslon \i BomQUmes allowed tor the purpose ot galolnB the greali;r 
befloty of rl^llim or rhjme. 
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letter or syllable from the middle ; as, red^ning for red- 
dening. 

Ex. — Oer the land of tlio free and the hcane of the brave. 

3. Apoc'opo, the shortening of a word by taking a 
letter or syllable from the end; as, tK for Hie; Ben for 



Ex. — The viom is up again, the dewy morn. 

4. ProB'thesis, the lengthening of a word by prefixing 
a syllable. 

Ex. — Far adotvn the long aisle sacred music is streaming. 

5. Parago'ge, the lengthening of a word by annexing 
a syllable ; as, Johnny for John. 

Ex. — Oft, in the siilbj night, ere slumber's chain has bound me. 

Eliaionis thoomiaalonof lottecfl; allipaifi, tbe oraissionof words. 

When a word is lengthened by pronouncing suppressed final ed, the fignre 
may b9callati Wie/esis; nnd whan b syllnble is hlended with anolier inpii>- 
nuneiation, the figvira may be called Syrmr'esii. 

6. Tme'sis, the inserting of a word between the parts 
of a compound; as, "on which side soever" for "on 
whichsoever side." 

Ex. — The century-living crow that caws the live day lonrj. 

FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 
67®. Tho principal figures of syntax are, — 
1. Ellipsis, the omission of words ; usually, tlie omis- 
sion of such words as must be supplied in parsing. 
In aniilyzing and parsing, only suolj words should bo supplied as are neoea- 

Eary to complete the oonstraction Sea page 314. 

Under the head of ellipsis can probabfy bo included the following flguraa; 
though in parsing examples under them, it will generally be sutEcicnt aimply 
lo mention the figure, without supplying words. 

Aposiope'sis, the leaving of something unsaid. 
Ex. — Whom I — but first 't is best the billows to restrain. 
Say, in parsing, Ihattulom is in the objocUve ease ! but, liyllie figure ap<jsiopcsis,it 
bas no govo-nLng word c:{pn^s$ecl. 
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Zeng'ma; the referring of a word to two different 
ones, when in strict syntax it can agree with only one of 
them. 

"Inhim whoiSjOrWm wliofinds, a/nei!(Z." — Pope, Pago 146, §5. 

" All of tliem knowing, and known by, our coachman." — Dickens. 

" Oneormoroseapo-gciata." — Irving, Supply scape-goal iafamxtg. 

Say, in paraing, Ihntfiiend La usal, by the figure leui/ma, as n prcdlcatc-nominatiie 

2. Ple'onasm, the nse of more words than the sense 
or the syntax absolutely requires. 

" One of the few,,tlie immortal names, ilmt were not horn to die." 

3. Snallage; the use of one part of speech, or of one 
form of a word, for another. 

" Thinks I to myself, I "II stop," — J. Taylor. So, " Meikinks." 
" The swallow sings sivcel from her nest in the wall." — Dlmond. 
" And the idols are bruke in the temple of Baal." — Byrmi. 
Gcnotallj apcskipg, this Cjjiiro bLouIiI boi be useij when it cm be a\-dilea. 

4. Inversion, or Hyperbatou; inverted syntax, or 
the ti-ansposition of words, as in verse. 



671. An Ar'chaisiu is a word or exprfssion imitative 
of ancient style or usage. 
"On Tvhich tliitkwigM that has y- gating 'b^BXi, 
Kens the forthcoming rod — unpleasing sight, I v>een." — Shenstone, 

fii2. Mimicry is the imitation of another person's 
improper use of language. 

Ex. — Mrs. Gilpin. So you mast ride on horseback after we. 
Sw, In parsing, that the noniinslive me Is used, by mlmlcrj, itor the objccUvo us. 

Justice StatioiB. Ijct us cxaininalion these men. 
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FIGURES OF RHETOEIC. 

673. The following are the most important rhetorical 
figures : — 

1. Sim'ile, 7. Antithesis, 13. Eu'phemism, 

2. Met'aphor, 8. I'rony, 14. Interrogation, 
S. Allegory, 9. Paralip'sis, 15. Exckmaiion, 

4. Meton'ymy, 10. Hypei'bole, 16. Apos'trophe, 

5. Syiiec'dodie, 11. Climax, 17. Vision, 

6. Personification, 12. Allusion, 18. Onomatopcela. 

674. A Sim'ile is an express eompaviaon. 

Ex, — " The muaic of CaiTyl was, like the nieinory of joys tJiat are 
past, sweet and mournful to the soul." — Ossian. 

A simile is a oompiirisoii usually anpressed by raeaas of like or as. 
tt UiesB Suiuesiu lull's ComprebensiveOrimimiir, 

675. A Metaphor is an Implied comparison. 
Ex. — Life is an isthmus between two eternities. 

A malflpliov Ja a word suitable to one object, applied to another object, on 
Bccomil of some resemlilaTice. 
Sraaetiniea a metaphor comprisea Iwo or more wotOa i as, " Sin ia a bitter sweel, ami 

Eting." — SocTH, ^al when llie companson citemia bejodd a eenKnce, Ihe flgare !». 
CBWiiBa.aUegary. 

676. An Allegory is a fictitious story about one tiling, 
generally designed to teach some moi'al or practical wis- 
dom about another. It is continued metaphor. 

Bee Bunyaii'a Klgrlm'a Progreaa. 

To allegory belong paraMes and fables. 

677. A Metonymy is the name of one object applied to 
a different one, from some other relation than resemblance. 

Ex. — "They have Mvseg and the pmpfiets" ; i. e., their wrilings. 

" We di-ank but one botde" ; Le., the conlents of but one bottle; 
The most oommoii instances of this figure are those In which the okusb is 
put for the effsot, the effect for tho cause, Uia container for the thing con- 
tained, or the sign for the thing signified. 
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678. A Synecdoche is the name of a part applied to 
the whole,' or that of the whole applied to a part. 

As when we aay lea, for nupper; or gold, for money, 
the word stilcUy denolea. 

679> Personification represents as persons, or as i-a- 
tional or living beings, objects that ai'e not such in reality. 
Ex, — " There Honor comes a pilgrim gray." — Collins. 
IVhen the grammatical propertias of n word are ohangod by pi 



ir metonymy, the figure t9 sometimes caljail SjKepjis; hs, '-The ihip, with 
•tef snowy sails-" " Philip went down to the city of Samaria, niid preaohod 
Christ nnlof/ieni." 

680. Anti^eais is the contrasting of different objects, 
actions, qualities, or circumstances. 

Ex. — Virtue ennoblcB, ajid vice debases. 
" They heard the clarion's iron clang, 
TIio breeze which through the roses sang." — Cro!;/. 

681, Irony is the sneering use of words with a con- 
trary meaning. 

To call a fool a Solomon, or to praisa what we mean to disparage, 

fi82. Paralipsis is the pretended omission or conceal- 
ment of what is thus really suggested and enforced. 

Ex. ^ " I wil! not call him villain, for it would be unparliament- 
ary." — Grallan. " Let me not think — Frailty thy name is woman." 
— Shakespeare. 

683. Hyperbole is exaggeration. It usually represents 
things as greater or less, better or worse, than they really 
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684. Climax means ladder. It is a gradual climbing, 
■ or rise of thought, from things inferior to greater or bet- 
ter. When reversed, it is called antidimax. 

Ex, — "A Scotch mist beeomeg a shower; aud a shower, a flood ; 
and a Jloud, a storm ; and a ctonii, a tempest ; and a tempest, thun- 
der and lightning; and thunder and lightning, heaven-quake and 
earthquake." — Wilson. 

Anticlimax; "Groat men, — such as Washington, Adnms, Jefferson, Aaron 
Burr, Stephen Arnold, and the worlhy friend of my opponeat." 

€85. Allusion is the use of an expression that recalls 
mcidentally some interesting fact, custom, writing, or 
saying - 

Ex. — " Hands that the roil of empire might have swayed. 
Close at my elbow stir their lemonade." — Halmei. 
Parody is a continued allusion or resemblance in st^'le, 

" 'T is the last rose of summer left blooming alone ; 
All her lovely companions are faded and gone." 
Parody ; "'Tia the last golden dollar left shining alone ; 

All its brilliant companions are squandered and gone." 
A Pun is a play on the sound or meanings of a word. 
Ex — " The Butlera," says a nGwspHpsr, " nre about to be organiitad into 
a military company. We rejoice to iiear it; for we think if they were thor. 
oughly organized in one body, no enemy could withstand Uieir cfinrges / " 

688. Euphemism is a softened mode of speech for 
what would be disagreeable or offensive if told in the 
plainest language. 

Cushi did not say to Dayld, "Absalom is killed"; but, "May all 
the ciiemiss oJ'lJie king he as iliat young man, is." 

687. Interrogation is a mode of strengthening a state- 
ment by an appeal in the foi-m of question. 

Ex. — Sliall we gather strength by irresolution and inaction ? 

688. Ezclamation is usually an abrupt or broken 
mode of speech, designed to express more strongly the 
emotions of the spealcor. 

Ex. — How glorious, bow migefltic, yonder setting sun 1 
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689i Apostrophe ia a sudden tuvning-away, in the 
fullness of emotion, to address some person or tiling. 

Ex. — "Death is swallowed up in victory. [ O Death I where ia 
thy sting ? O Grave ! where is thy victory ? " — Bible. 

690, Vision represents something that is past, future, 
absent, or simply imagined, as if it were really present. 

Ex. — " Soldiers ! fram yonder pyramids, foi'ty ceiituriea looic 
down upon j ou 1 " — Bonaparte. 

691. Onomatopoeia is sneli an imitation in the sound 
of the words as may correspond with the sense, or sug- 
gest it, 

" Tho sound should eeem an echo to the sense." — Pope. 

Ex. — " Away they went, pell-mell, hurry-skiirrj-, wild buffalo, 
wild horse, wild huntsman, with clang and clatter, and whoop and 
LaDoo, that made tho forests ring." — Irving. 

To this figure may also be referred such new-coined expressions 
Bs bamboozle, skedaddle, and clrcunAendlbus. 



Sometimes two or more figures arc involved in the sitme expression ; &&, 
" Here iho sward and sceptre rvst ; — 
EbtiJi to earth, and dust to dust"; msloi^imr and melapkor. 
In the use of rhetflrieal figures, there aro four very common species of 
error that should bo carefully avoided. 

1. Figures should bo well-founded or heeomitij;, and more suitable 
tlian plain lungunsro, " Tho liberties of rising slates were shackled by 
paper chains." — Daaerofl. 

Tho phmso paper c/ialns suggests nothing formidable. 

2. Figures shonld not bo loo numerous, nor carried too far. 

3. Figures should not bo improperly mixed, or incongruons figures 
ahould not be made parts of the same picture. 

■' I bridle in my straggling muse in vain. 
That longs lo launch into a bolder strain." — Addison. 
Tliat is, his muse is a monster, partly hoise and parily ship. 

4. Ijtctal and figura^vc language should not be mixed. [Jefferson. 
" The colonies were not yet ripe | lo bid adieu to British connection," — 
f^ Many of the meanings of words aro hnt faded figures. 
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VERSIFICATION. 

692. (Versilication is the art of making verse, ; 

693. verse is tlic musical arrangement of words, ac- 
cording to some regular accent. 

Also pauses nnd rhymes ete generally used as elements of Terse. 
Verao ia to prose as dancing is to walking; and the accent in 
vorae coiTesponda to the beat in music. 

Tlie word verse is SDmctiiups applied U> a, ebgle line of poetry, sometimes to 
s stsDza, nnd sometimes to liacs of pueti-y oollectively cousidered. 

The accent which runa through Terse, afFoi'ds pleasure to the mind by 
tlie regular pulsations; this pleasure is increased bj final luid ccesural 
pauses, which divide the verse into lines and shorter divisions by agreeable 
suspensions ; these parts or lines are frequently made farther agreeable by 
terminations similar in sound, which are caJIed rbymiss ; and the pleasure 
of rhyming lines is enhanced by combining them into harmonious gronpa 
called stanzas. The langnage itself is colored, vivid, nnd stjiking, by being 
the langnnge of passion or imagination as well as of good common sense. 
Such is, in a nutshell, the verse-making art. 

To show tiie various elements of beauty to the best advantage, verse ia 
usually an-anged in linos, m in tlio ibliowit^ specimen : — 
" Kudw ye the land | where the cypress and myrtle | 

Are emblems of d^eds | that are done in their clime; )/ 
Where the rage of the vvdture, the love of the twtle. 

How melt into sorrow, now madden to crimo 1 
Know yo the land of the cedar and vine, 
Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine J " 

694. Versification is comprised under tlie following 
heads : — 

1. Poetic Accent and Feet, 

2. Poetic Pauses and Lines. 

3. Rhymes and Stanzas. 

4. Poetic Liciiiises. 

1. POETIC ACCENT AND FEET. 
095. poetic Accent is the accent which divides lines 
of poetry into small parts, called poetie feet. 
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Poetic accent passes through hnes in four different ways, or rests 
on syllables as shown by the following numbers i — 
Iambic. 2 4 6 S 10 12 

Trochaic. 1 3 5 7 9 11 



.Dactylic. i 4 7 10 13 16 

lambict " The ciiifew lolls the knell of piiiting d^," 
Trochaic t " Boilnd os rdara (he tempest toiider." 
Anapestici "At the eW'ieofthc day. when the hSralet is 8hll." 
Dactylics " Bai^helor's hall, — what n queer-lookins place it is ! " 

C96. A Poetic Foot is a part of a line that consists 
generally of two or three syllables, one of which is ac- 
cented. 

697. There are four principal feet : — 

1. The Iambus; a foot of two syllables, accented on 
the second ; as, enrt^U. 

2. The Trochee ; a foot of two syllables, accented on 
the first ; as, gdlden. 

3. The Anapest; a foot of three syllables, accented 
on the last ; as, entertdin. 

4. The Dactyl; a foot of three syllables, accented on 
the first ; as, d&rable. 

698. There are three secondary feet : — 

1. The Spondee, a foot of two long or accented syl- 
lables. 

2. The PjrrrhiC, a foot of two short or unaccented 
syllables. 

3. The CEBBu'ra, a long or accented syllable used as 
one foot. 

Ex. — " Near the lake where drooped the willow 
LOni; time ago," Spondee. 
" 0/M I Ww miiBet clouds, dud ikl J blue, sk^." Pyrrhic nnd Spndee. 
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"Thou wdst that £U to mS, I6i>e, (Ciesra'a.) 

for wliJali mj' soul di(i pine." — Poe. 
"G&d! gdldl gold! ijoliU * ^*"^* I time equal 

Hdavy to gSt and light toM(;." — i:/oo(i, 4 feet i ^ 

699. The secondary feet arc sometimes allowed to 
"break the regular measure, in order to avoid a tedious 
sameness in the rhythm, or to secure onoinatoposia. 

700t The iambus and tlie anapest are kindred feet ; and 
hence they are sometimes used promiscuously. 
Ex. — "I coma ! 1 cdme 1 ye have ciilled mE \6ag -, 

— ng mith light and sdng." — fisiTKiJis. 



■JOl. The trochee and the dactyl arc kindred feet, and 
hence they are sometimes used promiscuously, 

Ex. — Boiindiiig Uway over hill Bnd vSIIuy. 

702> Any word or syllabic can be brouglit under the 
poetic accent, when there is no prevention from quantity 
or word-accent. 

Quantitr- — The quantity nf a syllaMe is Its relaiire quantity of sound, 

or it is the rcintive timo occupied, in ultcring the syllabic. In regard [o 

■ qnantity, some syllables are long, some are sJmrt, and Eorae nro variable. 

Ancient verse was made chiefly apcoriling to quantify ; hut modcfti verso 

is miide chiefly according to accent 

703. It is sometimes inelegant or improper to make the 
poetic accent rest on a short syllable, especially when 
this syllable stands next to a long or accented one. 



704. A word of two or more syllables can be admitted 
into the verso only when the poetic accent takes the 
place of the primary or secondary accent of the word. 
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2. POETIC LINES AND PAUSES.* 
765t Feet are formed into lines of various length; and 
the lines are then called iambic, trochaic, anapestic, or dac- 
tylic^ according to the kind of foot whicli prevails in them. 
Lines are also niuned acconiing to the. number of feet composing thcin. 
Monom'eter, a, line of one foot. Feutam'eter, a line of five feet. 
Dini'oter, n line of two feet Ilexam'eter, a line of six feet. 

Ti'liD'eter. a line of three feet Heptam'eter, a liue of seven feet. 

TeUram'eter, r line of four feet. Octom'eter, a line of eight feet. 

Iambic Lines. 

/, iambna -, (, trochee j n, iinapest ; d, dnrtyl ; c, oiosura ; ■\-, ajlIiblB oter. 
Ii. Kcfrilln. 
2i'. The pihroeh rang. 
81. Bejond the ocean bliie. 
4i. The freighted cloiids at anchor lie. 
8i. The c\irfew tolls Ihe tncll of partinn dnj. 
6(. When thoil art ju'rIi, it se^ms a miw creifiion roiind. 
li. The meianehdly daja are come, the bMiIqsI of the jiax. 
An Imabic line or seren fcet is BomeUmes broken, at the cod of tlio fourth fool, Into lito 

766. Sometimes a line has a regular number of feet, 
and a part of another foot at the end. Such lines are 
called hyper'ineUrs. 

lamUc HypeTtneters. 

\i+. The !(Jss(s. 

ai+. To halls of spl^nrfor. 

81'+- From Greenland's icy moUnfams. 

*j4-. liar heSrt is like a faded flower. 

5i'+- The dedr, half-seijn, are td the cdrert w^ndini/. 

6i'+. I think I will not go' with ya\\ to hiiar the liiasis and speiJches. 

Trochaic Lines. 
II. Turning. 
a. Darklj wdving. 
SL ijarly birds are sfngtng. 
it. BdTcr wtfdding, ever vromng. 

* Strict ndboreiKc to tmUi probablj reqiilrss that we ahouW consider the pmKie pauses 
— the Bnal aoil llie cesnml — as produoin j poetic lines and Ciosaral divi»ioM 1 but 10 

ilinjilj SB hayins Ui'-'sc paaaeo. 
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5(. Se^ the diEtaat forest dark and waving. 
Gf. ilp the dewy moiintain, Health is Iraiinding li'ghlly. 
11. Then in tlice bt those rejoice who setft tliee s^lf-denyin^. 
8(. Beams of aoun, like buining ISnces, thraiigh tiie tieS-tops fiasli an3 
glisten. 

Trochaic Hyperroeters. 
!(-(-. Orer wd6da, 
2/+, B^ys of adrrow c&met 
31+. ItifsCieBS miirCala tdii for tiai^ht. 
4i+. The'n, melhdught, I h^ard ft hollow sound. 
5t•^■. Pftilna and dryads nightly wSieh Iho starry sh^. 
6i+. So'filj bl<iw the Evening bree'zes, softly fall llie dews of iiijJif. 

The long or acceotcd syllable which sometimes ends a trouhain or 
dactylic line, is so nearly equivalent to a foot, that it should rather 
be considered a c^sura than a mere hypermeter syllable. 

Anapestio Liues< 

la. Tar away. 

So, Far aivay in the South. 

3o. I am monarch of all I survey. 

4o. I'ar away in the Soiich is a beautiful isle. 

Atiapestlc Hypenneteis. 

la+. Strains entrancins. 

2a+. He is gone on the moiinfoiii. 

3o+, Oo iJLe knolla the red cldrer is growinj. 

4o+. TIuDugh the courts at deep midnight the torches are gieamiwg- 

Eaotylie Lines. 
Erf. Livnd of the Pilgrim's pride. 
2tfi. Come to the motSntaan of Zion. 
3rfc. Shroudless and tiSmblass (Iiey sunk to their rest. 
SA. Padse not to dri5am of the future befu're as. 

7dc. Nimrod the hunter was mighty in hunting, and Sinod as tlic niler of 
cities of yore. 

Composite Verse. — Sometimes different kinds of feet, or dilfurcut. 
kinds of linos, are combined in the same poem. Such verse is called com- 
posite I and it is most frequently found in odes and songs. 

See Keil's CoinprclieDEJre Oiamiiiu, pp. 329, 330, £31. 
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POETIC PAUSES. 

707. To improve the rhythm or verse, there are two 
pauses ; the Jincd and the acesu'ral. 

708. The Final Pause is a slight pause made at the 
end of oach line, even when the grammatical sense does 
not require it. 

Es. — Ye who Iiave anxiously and fondly waicAaf [ 
Beside a &ding friend, nnconscious tJuU ] | 
The cheek's bright crimson, lovely 1o the view, 
Liko nightaliKde, with unwholesome beauty bloomed. 

709. The Cssural Pause is a slight pause made 
within the line, most frequently about the middle of it; 
and it belongs chiefly to long lines. 

Sometimea a line has two or more ctesural pauses, one of which is 
commonly greater than the rest The secondary pause may be 
called a demi-c(ESural pause. 
Ex. — " Warms | in the sun, | | refreshes ] infbobreeKe, 

Glows I in the stars, | [ and blossoms | in the trees." — Pope. 
" No sooner had the Almighty ceased, [ than all 
Ttie multitude of angels, | with a shottc 
Lend I Bs from numbei'S without numher, | Ewcet 
As from lilest voices | uttering joy," etc. — Mitloa. 
Tiiii veraiticatJaTi Is atlrBlr^ble. The cssuraJ piuK finer loitd, and tJiat before stt^estt 
and the final pause ofUTSiOiet.makeuB hall in reading, to enJDy the exquisite luxuiyof 
thesenae. Long lines can somBUmea be [livided fttUie cssDrnI pause mto tno lines each. 

3. RHYMES AND STANZAS. 
7iO. HhsnuQ is a similarity of sound between the end- 
ings of poetic lines. 
Also verse that consists of rhyming lines, is frcijiieiitly called rhyme. 
Sometimes the first half of a line rhymes to the second, and some- 
times rhymes oecur in immediate succession. 

7U. Rhymes must begin with different letters, and 
end with the same sound, or with nearly tlie same sound. 
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Rliymes that are not exact, yet authorized, are called allowable 
Thymes. ■ 

112. Rhymes may run back into lines one, two, oi" 
three syllables ; and hence they are classified into single 
rhymes, double rhymes, and triple rhymes. 

The rhyming part of eich line nust almiys be Bcccnted, or besin with SQ acoeoled syl- 
Ubie. 

713. Blank Veree is verse without i-hyme. 
Most of our blank verso consists of iambic pentametei-s. 

714. Heroic Verse is verse that consists of iambic 
pentameters. 

This T«rae Ta called so because It f s chiefly axA [n epic po«try, or ip poelrj Uiat relates 
Terse, m the nsy a! admitting oUier lilnds of feet, as irell as bypenaeKra. — See Uilton 

An iambic hexameter is usually called an Alexandrine, 

715. A Couplet consists of two poetic lines tliat usually 
rhyme togothor. A triplet, of three. 

716. A Stanza is a combination of three or more 
poetic lines that usually make a distinct chime of rhymes, 
and. a regular division of the poem. 

A stanza generally consists of four, six, eight, or nine lines. 
The most common stanzas are the eimman-metre, the hng-m^e, 
the sliorl-metre, the elegiac, and the Spenserian. 

Common-iaetre Stanza. 

a. When dl! thy mdrcLes, 6 mj God, 

3i. My rising e6u] surveys, 

■li. Transported with the view, I 'in Mst 

Si. In wonder, love, and praise. 

Short-metre Stanza. 

Si. The day is past and fj5no ; 

Si Tlio ^TODing shadea appear ; 

4i. miiy we oil romiinibor wfll 

3i- The night of d^ath draws n^ar. 
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Lon^^etre Stanza. 

ii. So bliie yon irinding river fldwa, 

4i. Il Be^ms an outlet fi-dm the sty, 

ii. Wliei-e, waiting tfll tho w^at-wind bWiTB, 

it. The fi-^ighted cloiids at audioc lie. 

Elegiac Stauza> 
Bi, Here rests his head, upnn the lap of Earth, 

5i. A yoiith to Fortune £ind to Fiimo unknown ; 

5i. Fair Science frowned not on his hiimble birth. 

Si. Atid Melancholy marked him for her own. 

Scanning. 
317. Scanning ia the dividing of verse into its feet. 
Each lino is usually scanned by itself; but it eeems best to Bean contina- 
Dusly from one line into another when we can thus avoid irregulatities, 
Es. — 'Tis the last rose of sUnimer, 

Left blooming alotio ; 4 feot. 

All her lovely conipanions 

Ai'e faded and gone. 4 feet. 

Sometimes more than one mode of scanning can be applied to the same 
poem ; hue that mode should alwaya be preferred which is most simple 
and musical. 

For the TRrlous speclmeiu of Etamas, bdcI the modes of scwiilag them, see Keel's Com- 
f [cbeusive Qnmmiir. 

POETIC LICENSES. 
718. A Poetic License is an allowed deviation from 
the correctness of ordinary prose, or from the regular laws 
of versification, in order that the poet may be enabled to 
reach the requirements of verse. 
Poetic licenses are allowed, — 

L In Spelling. Poets freqaently shorten words by the elision of some 
letter or syllable. — See p. 318. 

2. In Fronuaciation. Poets sometimes change the accent of a word ; 
and sometimes they adopt some old proDltnciation, in order to make a 

3. In the Choice of Words. Poets have gradually gathered and 
manufaclured for themselves a little extra vocabiilaty of words. These 
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consist of antiquated words, foreign words, and common words shortened 
or lenglheneEl. The following are specimens ; Ken, wend, tecfn, Irow, ri/e, 
yore, loiK, guei'don, tvelldn, wJiihm, albeit, ei/ne, brand (sword), ai/loaii, sleed, 
Btvainf mora, eve, Jbtatt, plaiiitf ope, meetly f'^^e, tjon, darksome, stilly, vasty, 
emniah, bedimmed, bewept. 

4. In the Bfeanings of Worils. Poets somelimea vary the meanings 
of words, or employ a Idss appropriate word. 

Ex " Chill Penury repress sd Iheir noble rage." — Geat. (For era/.) 

A llcenBR in tejpaA to tlie meaning or pronnncialion u( a "otd fs always a blemish, 
ralber Uuui a beauty. 

5. In Idioms. Poels sometimes use nncommon native idioms, and 
frequently borrow idioms from foreign languages. 

Ex. — " Who would not sing for Lycidna ? ho kneto 

HiraBQif (0 wnj, and iaiirfthe lofty rhyma." — See p. 328. 

C In SyiitnJt. Violent inversion. Violent ellipsis. Violations of tho 
minor rules or principles of grammar. In general, any inversion or ellipsis 
is allowable that will preserve the sense. 

Omission of Article. " The why is plain ax ^ way to ^ parish church." 
Omleaion of Pronoun. " It Avaa a tall young oysterman ^ lived by the river- 
side." — Zfoimcs. ' 
(Omission of It.) " SufBce „ , to-night, these orders to obey." 
Omission of Verb. " Sweet ,. the pleasure, rich „ the treasure." (is) 
Omission of Principal Verb. " Angels could ,, no more." (iSj) 
Object before its Verb. " Bim well I kaev!." 
Subject after the Verb. " Echo the moasUiins round." 
Auxiliary after Principal Verb. " Nestled at its roots m beauty." 
Adjective after its Noun. " Violeta blue and daisies wJiile." 
Predicate Adjective before its Verb. " Purple iiroii>s the primrose pale." 
Pronoun before Antecedent. " Back to its mansion call tho fleeting breath." 
Kelntivo Clause severed from Antecedent " From things too low that lie." 

(Inelegant.) 
Adverb between (0 and the rest of Uieluflnitive, " To-sSotIj (race tJie forest's 

Preposition after Us Object. " Birds sang the leafy ddh mthm." 

Ailjuncts, parHolplal phrases, hiSuLtivo phrases, and adjective pbrasos, are 

il^nontly transposed. 
Seif added to a Noun. "Bewept till Pity's self be dead." 
Pieonpstlo Pronoun added to its Antecedent. " My banks they arc flimishcd 

Simple Prononi) for Compound. " I laid me [™j'^f\ down on a green bank." 

Adjective n^ed for Adverb. " So saKet she sung." {sweeUy) 

Adjective for Noun. " O'er tho vast ehrajit." 

Intransitive Verb made Ti-,nisitii-e. " To meditate tho bluo prtfmmd." 
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Past Tense for Perfflot Participle. " The idols axe bn^." — Byrm. 
First or Third Person Imperative in stead of £f(. " riicnaje to survey,'- *tO. 
Oi- — oc, aor — flor, for eilker — or, neifkei — nor. " A'or in sheet nor in 
Bliroud we wound him." 
7. in Figures. Poetic stylo Hiiounds in figures, ard ia frequently set 
nil ngloTr by the creative power of tlis inioginacion ; as, " The nadve hue 
of resolution is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought." — Shai;. 

8> In Versification. Variations in the position of the poetic accent, 

or in the number of unaccented syllables, are allowable where the chief 

poe^e poasesocear, — the final and tlie easural. 

" Ye've trmled me thvoflgh tiiafdreif; | j-e've trailed me 6'et the Btr^am; 

And Btni^ling throiigh the riverglMe | your bristling baydngis gt^am." 

ObaatTBthat/ore«( maies here a syllibte laeswsB ( but tbe irregolarlty, ocenrring at 

CUD trequeatly bv made vhun pauses Mcar- A diadD^uIshed pitet, in Bpeabins of LI- 
ceDsea in rei^LGcation, says, ** Tn prevent metrical hftrmony fi-oiu 'le^bemliiig inta mo- 
notony, ncoosioual rouffhnew must be locetposeil. Tke rianlet is made musical lig 
obatTKctUms in its akaanel.'" 

Iambic or anapeaiic lines sometimes end witb one or two extra unac- 
cented syllables. — See llogera's Ginevra. 

Iambic lines cnaj occasionally begin with a trochee, a liaciyl, or a 
spondee ; or ftdmil a traehee, a spondee, or an. anapest within, espBcially 
where tlic cxsiiral pauses occur. 

E^ — " Birsli thi I vlildcrg \ of Idrroc 4nd dismSy." — (hmphdl 
" L&Srdl, not lavish, is kind Nature's hand." — Btaltie. 
" WSep, tuSep, and rfind your hair for thdee who nfiver shall retiim." 
" Of gflodfieii trees \ Idadia with fairest friiiL" — MUtim. 
" And miinj d jjoiilft and m&np i maid." — Id. 
" With Hiavfe's driil \ m-yfro&ght, corae vftttliiig on." — M. 
It is generally belter to cantmct an eioess of ahort eyllablee by eyoEeresia, or by haety 
proDUnoiation, than te reject a^y ot tbem by elEsioD. 

Anapeslic lines may occasionally begin with an iiimbu; or a spondee ; 
or adaiit a spondee or an iambus withlo, especially where the cssurai 

Ex. — " rfe/i^lars ore felled, | /areMnV; to tba shade, 

And the whispering sounds of tha cool colonnado." — Cawper. 

UTTERANCE. 

Utterance eomprises, — 1 . Articulation ; 2. Degree of Loudness ; 
3. Degree of Rapidity; 4. Inflections; 5. Tones; 6. Emphasis; 
7. Pauses. 

1. Good arliculadon i-eqiiirea the words to be uttered with their 
proper sound, fully in all their syllables, and distinctly from one an- 
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Other. It 19 opposed to mumbling, moutbing, mincing, muttering, 
slurring, drawling, clipping, lisping, hesitating, stammering, miscall- 
ing, and recalling. 

" V/onls should drop from the lipa as bsKntiful coins newly issued fi-om tha 
mint, — deeply and Hcourutelj impressed, perfectly finished, neatly straolt by 
the proper organs, diistinct, sharp, in due successioo, and of due weight." — 

2. and 3. Tlie degree of loudness or rapidity must depend on tho 
speaker, the hearer, the discouree, the piaue, or other cireumstanees. 
Scarcely any thing else ia so disagreeable as utterance too rapid, 
low, and jumbled to be intelligible, and rather su^esting that the 
speaker is ashamed to let others know what he is saying. 

4. Inflections refer to the passage of the voice from one key or 
pitch to another. There are tlu'ee: Ibe rising infiectioo, which im- 
plies elevation of the voice ; the falling infleclJOR, which implies a 
sinking of the voice ; and the drcamfiex, vrhjcb combines the <Mher 
two. " Was it J/oii, or fte ? " " Madam, you, have my father much 
offended." 

5. Tones are voice as modulated by feeling. They should be 
adapted to the general discoui'se, and also to its distinct sendraenta, 
Tones &vca to awaken, by sympathy, the intended emotions in tha 
hearer. 

" In exordiuTus, the voice should be low, yet cloar; in narTatirmi, distinct ; 
In Teasonhty. aiow; in perasaaium, strong; it should thunder iu anger, soften 
in aarrov), tiemblB iafeai; and melt in (one." — Hiley. 

6. Emphask is an elevation of the voice on some words, word, or 
part of a word, by which the meaning is brought out more precisely 
or forcibly. Emphasis, properly used, adds greatly to tlic vigor of 
discourse. 

JUn^ihaiii relates to words ; and acceiU, to syllnbles. 

7. Pauses are of throe kinds : senlenlial or graiamalical pauses, 
which show the grammatical sense ; rhetorical pauses, which arc used 
for emphasis, or for effect on Ihe hearer ; and harr/wnio or vietrical 
pauses, which are used in poetry. 

Tha pauses are relative rather than absolute. The semicolon require? it 
pause double that of the comma; the colon, double thut of the semicolon; iLiid 
the period, double that of the colon, and sometimes eveu longer. Most of Ihe 
other points require pauses tliat depend chiefly on llie sense. Grava or solemn 
discourse requires longer pauses than that wliicli is lively and spirited. 
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PUNCTUATION. 
719. Fnnctaation treats of the points or marts used 
in writing and printing. 

btLng out the moanlne to beller aavauU^e. H is based almost wliallj on gramojallcal 
sense, and is seJiloia iDanCDued by dellreiy. 

Tlie principal marks of this kind are the following : — 

• TJio Periodj which dcnows the longest pause of a full stop. 

: The Colon I which denotes Iho next shorter pause. 

; Thu Semicolon; which denotes the next shoi'ti:r pause. 

, The Comma ; tThieh denotes the shortest pause. 

I The IntcrrogatiotiaPoint; which is placed after every direct question. 

t The EKClamation-Foint; which denoiea great surprise, joy, or other 

HoBce it Is generally plMed after inleijeclious or unusnally eiuiicst addresses. 
— The Dash ; whieh denotes emphasis or abruptness. 
( ) The Cotvcs ; which enclose somo explanation or remark that can be 



[ ] Tlio Brackets ; which enclose some correction or explanation that is 

generally inserted by another person, 
" " The Quotation-Marksj which enclose words laket> from another 

person. 
' ' " Single Qnotalion-Marks cncloae 'a quotation within a qtiotation.' " 
When a piece is quoted (a paragmliha. qootalion-miuliB are placed at the beginnins o( 

' The Apostrophe; which denotes possession, or ihe omission of soma 

letter or letters. Page 52. 
- The Hyphen ; wiiieh joins the parts of most compound words, and is 

placed at the end of a line when a part of a word is carried to 

the next line. 



1 or "■ The Circumflex Accent; which is a union of the other two ac- 
cents. It sometimes denotes an unusual or long sound given 
to a vowel, as in tSle-a-ifte. 

■ The Macron ; which marks a long sound, as in live. 

' The Breve ; which marks a short sound, as in Ilea. \MsMlaih. 

• The Diier'esis! which separates two vowels into two syllables, a? in 

; The Cediria ; which is a French mark joined to the lower part of c, 
to give ihia letter the sound of s, as in /ujarfe. 
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fl The Til'de ; which is a Spanish mark, plarad over n, ta annc:t to it 

llie sound ef jj ; ns in cciSqii, a ravine, 
* Tho Catet! whieli is used in writing, to show where words or letters 

!arc to be inserted. 
The Brace f wliich sorres I* connect paris. 
J The Section ; which is somctiines used to mark tlie small divisions of 

^ The Pam^aph ) which shows where a new subject begins, or denotes 

a paragraph. 
*, t, I The Star, Dagger, and Doable DagRer ; which ara nscd as 

iBiirks of reference. Letters or figures are somelimea used for 

tlio same purpose, 
*«#^ ,or..... Slars, Double Dash, or Periods; whicl< denoto 



" or „ The Ditto ; a mark used in stead of repeating the word or ex- 
pression above it. 

C^ Tho Hand ; which directs special attention to something. 

*^* The Asterlsm, or Three Stars ; a mark sometimes placed before a 
note that has a general reference, 

....•.•• I«adcis} which are periods timt lead theeje from one part to 
another o^-cr a blank space, as in indexes. 

The Underscore } which is a line draivn tinder words im writ- 
ing, that are to be printed in Italics or capitals. 
Alan vailooB iporka ar? iiacdtoakoivthi^xiimdsoriotters ai la Webster's or Worcortert 

PERIOD. 

729. The Period is put at the end of every word, 
phrase, or sentence, complete by itself, and not interroga- 
tive or exclamatory; also a,fter abbreviations. 

Ex. — JoliQ W. Ringgold, Esq., addressed tlie assembly. 

, XjXceptlolhH. — Such abtjrevintbiia aa Tom, Een, and percpnt &o aat {aire Um 
«bbravEatui^ p^Loil, for Uicy liave themaelvpa btcomi: words \ and Ench e^preBBiona n3 
IsJ, !t Ei/i), «*, Wc,. do not takelhs abbrevfalinK pfrlKl, tOr they are not aoKuch ab- 
broviaiiona aa dwraraaardinat nnnieral^madQ ordloal. 
Other ITaeR. — To serwraCv d«clTDala AM^ra whcA9 nranhwn } M^ S ti>05ti +, After 

COLON. 

721, The Colon is used,— 

1. As an intemiedLate point between the semicolon and 
the period.' 
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Ex. — Powers depart, 

Posseaaions Tamah, and opmious change ; 
And passions liold a fluctuating seat ! 
But, by the storms of ciruamstance unshaken, 
And subject neither to eoljpse nor wane, 
Duty exists. 

2. After words that promise a series or statement, or 
some tiling important. 

That i3, after a statement that ends with asfollowi, tlie foUamng, &m, &ese, 
or other vioiAs su^estive of the eame menuing; xlso gsaerally after a formal 
address that begins a discourse or letter. 

3. Before an important remark added to a sentence, 
especially when it sums up the sentence, or presents the 
meaning in another form. 

Ex. — Tlie boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 

And all tbat beauty, all that wealth, e'er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour: 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

The colon, in iWs ieasc, Is ftcqusoUy usea la Btead ot a, bobkoLou aud conlimclioo, 

SEMICOLON. 
722. Tlie Semicolon is used, — 

1. To separate parts that have the comma, or parts 
that require a point greater than the comma and less 
than the colon. 

Ex. — Though deep, yet clear! though gentle, yet not dull. 

01i«. — Benca the semicolon is frequently placed before and, Inii, for, Ihaagh, 
<iel, nor, nny, kettee, Ihcrefctre, or a slmilur connective, when this tinile? two 
clauses that are rather Jong, and make hut one sentence; and it n al^o fre- 
queiitly placed before an appositive phrase that is suhdivided by the comma. 

2. To separate the parts of a loose series. 

Kx. — Every thing has its time to flourish! every thing grows 
old; every thing passes away. 
Such a series may consist of clauses, subjects, predicates, or modifiers. 
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COMMA, 
Aerial 723. The Comma is used, — 

*' 1. To separate the terms of a closely related 
series, or two such terms when the connective is omitted. 
Ex. — Hedges, gi-oves, orchards, and gardens, were in bloom. 

It was a dark* desolate region. 
Our captain then went to the camp, called upon the officer in 
command, and informed him who we were, whence we had come* 
and whither we intended to go. 

2. To separate terms that are contrasted or otlierwise 
distinguished, and terms of which a part in one might 
be referred improperly to tlie other. 
Ex. — He is poor, but honesL 

Kow a peal of gunpowder was heard, and another, and another. 

The troops landed, and killed a hundred Indiana. 

"The Icoops kiiited Bad killud a hualrea Indisos," has a diaeruDt menulDg. 

Obs> — When a Icrm relHtes to cnoh ot two or mora separated tormg, it 

must ecnernily be set off to show its common depencience on tham all ; an, 

" The water was as bright and pure, and asemed as preoiona, os (ijaiii din- 

of con^slion and Omuglit in allagta." 

rarenthet- 3. To set off a word, phrase, or clause, that is 
"* ^ ■ parenthetic, or that comes between other parts 
and breaks their connection. 
Ex, — You will then, kotoever, be jn no better condition. 

Moral culture, especially in youth, Js of the gi-eatcst importance. 

They set out early, and, before the dawn of day, reached thepWe. 

Columbus, who was a Genoese, distovered America. 

Modiftrmff 4. To set off a modifying word, plirase, or 
^sMs clause, that is not closely connected with what 
and it modifies, or that is removed from ft by in- 
ClausM. . 

version. 

Ex. — "In a central region, midway on the continent, though 
lomewbat nearer the PaciQe than the Atlantic ocean, at an elevation 
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of ne:irlj' seven thousand five hundred feet, lies the remarkable val- 
ley of Jlexito, encirulud by a colossal rampart of the hardest rouka, 
and forming a circumference of about sixty-seven leagaes, with a sky 
of the deepest blue, a serene atmosphere, an<l a magnificent land- 
Bcapo," — Prescoll. (Lies where? What kind ofvalley ?) 

OfcSp — Hence, also, on oppiiaitive word or phrase that i3 parenthetic mther 
than restrictivB, or that produces a Eoparate impression on tiie mind, la een- 
entlJy eet otT by the corniim; as, "T)ie greatest Bomaii orator, Cieeivi, was 
diitiiiguisliod for liis patriotism." " Such was Teomnseli, llie celebrated In- 
diaa iramor." 

InOepmiS- 5. To set off words or phrases used iiidepen- 
eatPart!. ^^^^,^ ^^. absolutely. 

Ex. — This book, Mnrg, is yours. O, yes, sir, I do know. 
Shame being tost, all virtue is lost. — See Note V, 

6ti\ij9i« g. To separate the predicate from its subject, 
PceQiMtB. when the subject is very long, lias a clause, or 
consists of punctuated parts. 

Ex, — That one bad example spoils many good precepts, is tme. 
He who falls in love with himself, will have few rivals. 
Neithpj' time nor distance, neither weal nor woe, can separate us. 

ObSi I. — A preilicite conslatiiig of tivo parts that are rather long, or 
equivalent lo two clauses, generally naads a comma between them; as, " The 
pmiiics of Iowa are covered with a rich coat of grass, and not unfreqnently 
spotted with luizel thickets" 

tibs- 2. — A clause 01- long Infliiitive phrase, that Is used in the sense of a 
predicate-nominative, Is generally set off by the comma; as, " The unani- 
mous decision of this little party now was, that a desperate effort should be 
made lo reach the ship again before the approach of night." 

Clause!. 1. To separate clauses that are neither very 
closely nor very loosely connected. 
Ex. — There mountains rise, and eirclinj; oceans flow. 

If Homer waa the greater genius, Virgil was the better artist. 

We next went to London, which is the largest city in tlie world. 
Ho Point. 8. Short simple sentences or clauses seldom 
require a point within them ; and phrases or clauses that 
stand in close connection with that on which they depend, 
seldom require a point before them. 
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Ex. — " And the deep-pealing oi«an rolled 

Contrition i'ront its lips of gold." — Funeral of Lincoln. 
" Tall me when it was that you saw him after he returned." 

Otber Uses. —The comma Is Bpncrally placed beWeen a word and lis repeLiliou | 
S9, " Uvea, sHeet liouiij I '' It is pitixi\ Hfier It sui-ruiiae when U>i3 '•' pal belorr the 
glYsn iiame ( m, -Tyler, Oforge v/. It is used to seiiarite nuintiei-s Inlii p(.Tloil»i u, 
^ P«fiiiliUion i>f the-VDited ^tittes," 31,443,TW. Anil It is soiautimes used ta sup[ilr ttis 
ptdCQ of OS omitted lerb oc coojiuctioD ; m, " ladoleoce produocs povectj ; ^ml jjocertjr, 

INTERROGATION- POINT. 
ySJ, The Interrogation-Point is placed after eveiy 
complete direct question, whether it forms a complete 
sentence or only a part of a sentence- 
Ex. — Shall we never have any rest ! 

What have j-ou to say, Charles 1 for I am waiting. 

" Will you go f " said lie, " or will you stay J " 

IsDiy name TalbotI and am I your son 1 andshalllflyt 

Which are the interjections of joy i — of grief J — of wonderS 

When H sentence couriste of interrogatire parU, it is sometimes very difficult la ilecide 
whether only the connnii. or semiooloo shiiuld be useit "Whin the aenteaop, and the inter- 
FDgatiuB-piiint at the end, or irhether tlie iatrro^aliau-pL^Dt elioulil be used aFter eiich 

Obs. 1. — When each of Uia interrogative parts reqnire? a distinct aiiewer, 
or when the Interrogative naCare of Che pnrts is not snfficleiitly obviaiu with- 
flut the point, the interrogation-point ia placed Rtter each of the parts. (Sea 
nbova.) But when only one answer is needed, oc when the question is not 
complete before the end is reached, the comma or semicolon is ttsed within 
the Eentenoe, and the interrogation-point nt the end; as, " Will you go, or 
Btay? " " Which iamore, — six inches square or nix square inches? " 

ObB. 3. — A question that is merely mentioned, and not asked, is ciillej 
Indirect, and does not admit the interrogation-point after it; as, " He asked 
ma,' tPligdoyoumeepf'" Direct " Ha asked me H*j /wfpi." Indirect. 

eipensB of othera." COHBBCIEIi ; " Wheu DiogeqeB n-aa oskea what ifiua he liked best, 

EXCLAMATION-POINT. 

725. The Bsclamation-Point is placed after a word, 
phrase, clause, or sentence, that intlicatcs great surprise, 
grief, joy, or other emotion in tlie speaker. 

Ex. — O home! magical, all-powerful home! Iioiv strong muSt 
have been thy bfluenee, when thy faintest memory could make these 
bronaed heroes of a thousand battles weep lika children ! 
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Obs. L — The esclnmation-point is frequenlJy placed atleriaterjactionai rj, 

Obs> £• — Tlie excIamntion-poiiiC is placed nfter unusually emotional oi 
earnest addresses; ii?, " Absalom, Abealom! tny sen, iny son! " 

Olm. 3. — Tbe exolnination-poiDt is sonietimas repeated, for gieatcr effect, 
as, "Selling offbelow cost!! great ssicrifioes!!! " 

Obs. 4. — Tlie interrogation or exclamation-point is sometimes used sneer 
ingly to express the disbelief of the speaker; as, " The measures which hi 
introduced to Congress, and which ought ta have been carried by oveiwhslot 
iag majorities (?), proved him to have been In every sense a great state* 



DASH. 
726. The Dash is used, — 

1. To sliow omission caused by intemiption. 

Ex. — " UEfit; LIES THE GKEAT — " Fnlsc mjirble ! where? 

2. To show emphasis or suppressed feeling, or to sliow 
an unexpected tuiii in thought or style. 

Ex. — The pulso fluttered — stopped — went on — thi-obbcd — 
stopped again — moved — stopped. 

Tliis world, 't ia true, was made for Caisar — but for "ntus too. 

8. To set oif a parenthesis, especially wiien emphatic, 
or when there are other points within it. 

Ex. — He was dressed — and, indeed, so were tliey nearly all — 
in coarse homespun. 

irthe separEteil parts require a point butirecn them, tills point Is usually piscej liefore 

4. Before echoes, or where thai is or nameli/ is under- 
stood. 

Ex. — Tliey were governed by the worst passions, — malice and 

Other TIsoe. — ThoiiashlasenErBllJuBalBftfrsiSe-heicla.aMalaoTjeforeauthnr- 



niJhk'-'t request to notice than the o*. (Thft teacher ahouid e^aln what Ls meaaL. — 
Iks KR-fi CoapreheoslTe Qnaiffiai.) 
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CURVES 

727. Tlie Curves are used to enclo^ie sone ic lental 
remark or explanation that b eaks tie regi lar co struc- 
tioii of the sentence, and can 1 e on tte I \ tl out i juring 
the grammatical sense. What la enclosed is piopeily 
called a parenthesis. 

Ex. — " Orthoepy, a word derived from the Greek orlhos (correct) 
and epo (I spealt), signifiea tiie right utterancf! of words," — Sargent. 
"Know then this truth (enough for man to know) : 
Virtue alone is happiness below." — Pope. 
Obs. — If the parts aBparnted by tlie parenthesis require a pohit between 
liieni, this point is frequently phtceii liofure each curve; sometimes it is placed 
only alter the latter curve, espeeially when the pareivthesis Is more closely re- 
lated to llie jirat part tlian to the second; and it is placed only before the fii'st 
curve when lliG parenthesis requires a different point at its end, wiiioh point 
la then placed before the latter curve. The paienthesis, within, is panctuated 
as if it stood alone. ' 

Ex. — " I gays {and who would not have givon?) my last dollar." 
" The Frenchman, first in literary fiime, 
{Mention him, if you please. Voltaire ? — The same. ) 
With spirit, genius, eloquence, supplied, 

Lived long, wrote much, laughed heartily, and died." — Caitiper. 
" At the opening of a now year it is pleasant — (lUag-a-liag-a-liBg, rings the 
fi-ont-door bell; and Bridi-et breaks upon our privacy wifh, ' Plaae, Sir, It'B 
the butcher's boy with the bill.') — it is pleasant — {IHiig-a laig: ' Plase, 
Sir, It's the baker's bilL') — it is pleasant, we say, to dwell upon the deliglit- 
ful memories of the past, — {tllng-a-lmg-a-Rnji-a-liag! • Pla.>B, Sir, it's the 
milliner's girl left mistress's bill! ') — and — and — What? " Harper') Witld^. 

BEACKETS. 

728. The Brackets are properly used to enclose what 
one person puts into the writings of another. 
EipEanation ! " Yours [iho British] is a nation of great resources," etc. 
Correction I "Do roa linow if [whether] he is at homel" 
Omission I "Abhotsford, May 12lh, [1820J." 

729. The writer himself may sometimes use tlie hrack- 
ets to enclose a detached explanation or remark, or some 
digression or apparent interpolation. 
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Ex. — "Dismission (-mish'-an), d. [Lat. dismissio.]" — N.W^isler 
" I never liked him, never, in my ilajs I " 
[" O, yc3 '. you dill," said Ellen with a sob.] 
" Tliere alwiiys wag a something in bis ways " — 
(" So Bweet — BO kind," said Ellen with a tlirob.] — Hood. 

HYPHEN. 
733. The Hyphen is used, — 

1. At the close of a syllable that ends a line, Ts-hen the 
remaining syllable or ayUables of the word must be car- 
ried to the nest line. 

2. To join the parts of most compound words. 

Ex. — "Tlicrc is pretty, ten-year-old, rasy-cheekcd, golden-haired 
Mary." — "Wilson. 

Compound Words. 
731. A phrase is generally made a compound word 
when it expresses a complex idea rather than two or 
more distinct ideas, when it is used as one adjective, 
when it has become the common name of an object, or 
when it differs in meaning from that of the separated 
words, 

Ex. — The tree-and-cload-sliailmiied nviv; ti ten-dollar nsta; hum- 
ming-bird, JioiieijsucHe, apple-orckwd ; the liee-oois of Texas. 

agn, anS laoe exaUrd yoatli " TiMtlghl has Dot the meaning ot tn nod nfsltl. A iia- 
iir-mill 13 Dot made oE paper, nor is ttm-neddltr made of Un. Bastaa-NeckMcal- 
Jtlarjcet iB ;l mwe de&Qite tiMpi^ftsiou tbaa " SoBtou Neck Usnt Madt.t." — 'Set p. 60. 

Obs. I.— Phrases in irlilcli (hs words are separately signillcant, are iisonllv' 
noteomponnded; as, " brick loalt," "goldcvp." Phrases mnda proper nnmos, 
-when auSciently distingnished by having eacli principal word commended 
with a capital letter, are usuaJly not compounded; m, "Union Equare," 
"Baca's Bay," IdiOinMiC pbmscs aia neuolly not compounded ; 09, to and 
fro, bg andbg. Cardinal numerals are oumpounded from twenty to hnudi'ed, 
as taenly-Bnei but not abovo, as "Jive Imndred and tintnty dollars." 

Con nil DJuJ in cttad of have aa grioi right to aeparation He mmj not and in lieu of. 

Oba.2. — A part common to two or more consecntivo compounds, should 
either be iefl; separate, or be mads a, part of each. 

Ex. — "Riding and dancing eoliooli;" or, " Eiding-soliools and daneiiifr- 
ichoola;" not, "Riding and dancing-schools," nor, " Biding- and dancing- 
■ohools." " Six and Ecveateeu " ^23; " sixteen and s«T«nteen " — 23. 
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Hypbenedi 

732. A compoond word is generally hyphened when it 
h firet formed, when it has heen but little used, when its 
parts are rather long, when each part retains its own ac- 
cent, when some letter of one part might be improperly 
referred to the other part, or when the parts do not 
coalesce as smoothly as syllables of one word. 

Ex. — Zephj-r-hauntcd, fostal-sountilng, knitting-needle, ant-hill, 
red-hot. 

Unhyphened. 

733. A compound word is generally not hyphened 
when it has been long or much used, and when its parts 
are short or coalesce as smoothly as syllables of one word 
under one chief accent. 

See } 156. Most compoand words that are used as lulTOrbs, preposifions, , 
or conjunetions, nra not hyphened ; and prefixes are very sBldora set o£f from 
tho remaindef of the word by a, hyphen, A hyphen shoulil bo pinced after a 
pvofij, B'han two vowels como togsther that might be mistaken for a diph- 
Ibongi as, re-elect. 

UNDEESCOEE. 

734. Tlie Underscore is a line drawn under words in 
writing, that are to be printed in Italics or capitals. 

One line ia drawn under a written word, to denote slanting or Italic 
lellert! two lines are drawn under, to dunote small ca1'1T*.ls; and 
liiree IJnea, to denoto CAPITALS. 

735. Itdic letters, and sometimes small capitals, are 
used for emphasis or distinction. 

Ex. — "Here 7 reign king, and, to enrage thee more, tt?/ king and 
lord." — Millon. 

1. Italics are generally used to distinguish foreign 
words, and also common words when we speak of them 
merely as being words. 

Ex. — " He was secretary pro lempnre." 
" Secrelar;/ is a common noun." 
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2. Italics are frequently used to distinguish the namea 
of boats, aliips, newspapers, and maga^iines. 
Ex. — " The Neplune sailed yesterday." 

" This artltle appeared in the Atlantic Montldy." 
In the common version ot Uio Bible, Itattca show nhttt Bonis were supplied by the 

03" For eneroises in panolmition, let tho reading-books be used. Tha 
pupil inay givo mica for the points wliieh he flndsi end lie may also be re- 
quired to capitaliise and pouotuate parHgmphs tiansuribed withoat capitals 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Poetry. — Poetry, in ils liighest pei-feeiion, is tlioaght, feeling, im- 
agery, and niusii;, expressed in language. Ii^ should puu^ess the aeuuiacy, 
the solid sense, and the other good qtuLlities of good prase ; and all devia- 
tions should be snuh as tend to mttko ic poetry, or to elevate it above prose. 
Care should always be taken to select that mode of versidcalion whiuh ac- 
cords besE with the spirit of the inccnded poem] and when a certain stanza, 
or H certain mode of rersifioation, has been adopted, there can seldom be 
allowed, tJiroughouC the same poem, any departure fi'om it. Itegularity in 
Tcrsiflcation is one of tho cliief beauties of poetry ; and deviations mo 
allowahlo only when they would not bo noticed, or when they servo to 
produce a hotter harmony than unvaried r^nlarlly could afford.. 

Punctuation. — The punciualion of standard English literature, as 
well as of our newspapers and other journals, is one of the most chaotic 
subjects tliat ever perplexed investigation. As an art, punctuation is one 
of the nicest ; and long experience is needed to secure a reliable amount 
of skill. That most people know so little of this art, is because they are 

mind. Si le 

meaning i if 

punctuatl< n 

There i , „. , . ee 

pimdaatlon. The former is the older system, and it consists in the use of 
many points; the lBtli3r is the latiir system, and it consists in tlie use of 
but few points. Ct«3E Piinctdation ; " To carve for others, is, to starve 
yourself," — G. Broioit. " So ihat the term, langauiji. now signifies, any 
series," etc. — Id. In free punctnntiou, the foregoing commas would bo 
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omitWd ; 63, " To carve for others is to Btar™ yourself." " So that the 
term /an'/uuife now signifieB nny series," etc. The two modes of punctnntion 
diffti' cliiufly in regard lo the comma. Free punctuation is preferred by thu 
liest planters ; and ic has become so far estabUslied that mnc;h of the punotu- 
aUon DOW taaglit in most of the Echool grBmmars is rather obsolete. 

In ponetuoiion, tiie tlements of sentences ore clauses, phrases, and 
iTOids ; and the kinds of sense vrhicll must be regarded, are serial Eense, 
moditicd sense, and broken sense. The points mostly used are the comma 
and the semicolon- 
Simple Sentences. — Most printers now hold the opinion that no 
comma should be inserted lietween the subject and the predicats, and that 
Mr. Murray took the iVrong end of the principle fur his rule. A comma 
may be inserted liotirecn a scries of nominatives and their predicate, lo 
show tJie common dependence of the predicate on all the nomin3.tive3 ; 
ihoogh many printers omit the comma when a conjunction stands before 
tho last nominative. To show irlieLher a datiious nrord or phrase belongs 
to the subject or the prcdiwito, a comma must be inserted ; and sometimes 
a comma is admissible afict a lung snbject. When the subject or the 
predicate consists of two parts that suggest tbe idea of two chmaes, the 
parts are separated ; as, " He, as well as I, was deceived," " Overhead 
the branches arch, and make a i^easaid lioiiieT," An object or a predicate- 
nominative, closely depending on its verb, is not set off. Any phrase tliat 
makes a separate impression on the mind, rather tlian combines with some 
other part lo make a whole with it, must be set off by the comma ; as, 
" And then tho flowers, so modest, so lovely, of snch exquisite hae, en- 
nmoled in ibe grass, sparkling nmidst it, 'a starry mnltitude,' underneath 
such awful mountains and icy procipicea — how bcBu^l'nl ! " Any phrase 
that is equivalent lo a clanse which nonld require a point, is set off as if it 
were (he clHOse. When an infinitive phrase, a participial phrase, or an 
niljeetive phrase, that makes a part of (he pi'edicate, stands befoi'e the siili- 
joct, it is set oiF by the comma ; as, " To lie rij/litlij calimated, he must be 
judged by the times in which he lived." When such a phrase is placed be- 
tween the nominative and the verb, and is parenthetic rather than restric- 
tire, it is also set off. When it holds its proper syntactical position, it is 
not set off by the comma if it stands in close connection with (he word on 
which it depends. But if somewhat removed from it, it is set off. An 
emphatic adjunct, at the beginning of a sentence, is set off by the commu.. 
A forcibly parentbeijc adjunct must also be set off. An adjunct that fol- 
lows another, but depends on a preceding word, must generally be set off 
by the comma. An adjunct that is very long, or that has tlie force of a 
clause, must generally be set off by the comma. Two words In close ap- 
posilion, especially when they consist of a pronoun and a nonn, are not 
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separated by the comma. IVhenor-annexesanappositWeoresplnnKtory 
noun, n toivimii is [nserted ; as, "The skull, or cranium." But wiien or joins 
equivalent udjeittived or adterhs, they ure not aeparat«d ; as, " In a carcleia 
or imliffirent inanuer." A point is seldom uieil between the woiil jirira 
and ihe number; though the slficl sense requires the comma. A term 
inimudiately preceded by two or more others that g;overn or qualify it, is 
generally not set off by the comma; as, "Lead, lend yoar wings." "It 
■was a bright, lorely dag." But in other cases, and when there is something 
of suspense or contrast, the part is set off; as, " Tile liberties, the rights, 
of oar citiaca." " The tbvmer are called voluntary, and the latter involnu- 
tary, muacUx," Parts that are compared or slightly contrasted, anil de- 
pend closely on something after them, are seldom separated; as, "It is a 
sniall but thrifin irea." But an intermediate phrase that begins with ifr.ol, 
is always set off. When two or more adjoining modifiers are parenthetic, 
the iees coaleBcent one issotolT; as, "And her Byaa,oa all mg tooiiime, with 
n mule observance hung." A word is frequently set off by tlie comma, or 
not set off, according as it has the sense of a conjunction or that of an ad- 
■vcrb. "You dill not see him, t/ienf" "You did not see him itienf" 
" Homelier, 1 will not shrink, hoiueeir great the responsibiiity mny bo." Tlie 
pointing sometimes depends on haw smoothly the words of the ^enti^nco 
flow together; as, " Perha/is we shal! never see him again." " We shall 
jierhaps never see him agfun." " We shall never, per/taps, see liim again." 
When two phrases of moderate length ai-e united by balk — ami, eillier — 
or, or tieither — nor, they seldom need the comma between them. A comma 
should he inserted before and, or, or nor, that is used only before tho last 
term of a series ; as, " A, B, and Co." " John, James nnd William ore 
Ktudying," implies that I am telling John wiiai ilio other two hoys are doing. 
Insert a comma before and and the sense is clear. Wlien a lonjnnciion is 
repeated ^rooKhoni a series of terms, it is generally better to insert the 
comma ; as, " The health, and strength, and freshneas, and sweet sleep of 
infancy, are yours." — R. G. Parker. Bat when no greater point than iho 
comma can be used at tho end of the Bcries, tho comma within may bo 
omitted ; as, " Dividing nnd gliding and sliding, and falling and brawling 
and spiawling," etc. — Soullie;/. Indeed, the comma is sometimes ox- 
eluded within, hecanse no greater point can be admitted at the enJ. But 
someliroea the comma must be used within a part that is itself set off only 
by tho comma ; as, " And therefore will I take ihe Nevil's part, and, 
when 1 spy advantage, claim the crown." — Shakespeare. But when iho 
nominative is repeated, the semicolon should be used. Between the num- 
ber and the name of a street, the comma is genernlly needed ; as, " No. "5, 
Bpruoe Street." The comma is, however, fivqaontly omitted. (See Kerl's 
Comprehensive Grammar, p 371.) Any element of a simple sentenee can 
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sometimes run into so long and loose a scries of particulars that the semi- 
colon is allowable between them. 

Complex Sentences. — When the depenilent clause of a complex 
scntenco is used as a subject-nominHtive or a predicatB-nonimatire, it ia set 
off by the comma. When it is used as a noun in any other reintion, a 
comma is Boldom needed. (See pp. 216, 247.) When thai begins a clBuae 
which depends closely on it, preceding it, or on a governing or controlling 
verb, or on so or such, the clause does not require the comma ; as, " It is 
reported that he ia comng." " I know titat he is honest." " It was so heavy 
that I could not carri/ it." When such or so begins the previous clause, a 
comma must be inserted betivcen the clauses. When an objective clause 
isaqnocation, it must generally be set off bja comma; as, "Seneca says, 
' Life is a voyage.' " When a relative claaso is restriocive, it ia not set oft 
by the comma; but when it is simply explanatory, it ia set off. "The 
great principles of government vihuA are easitg understood, are known 
everywhere," implies that only some of the great principles of government 
are easily understood. " The gi'oat principles of government, uikkli are 
easily imderatood, are known everywhere," implies that all great principles 
of government are easily understood. A clause that bi^ns with as, bt- 
caase, lioic, if, than, that, when, wheiv, whether, viliile, ic^y, or a similar word, 
and depends closely on a preceding clause, seldom needs a point before it 
But when such a clause stands before the principal clause, it must be sot 
off by the comma; ub, "I will go when ho comes"; " When he comes, I 
will go." Sometimes even a semicolon or a colon can be used between 
the principal and the snhoniinato element of a complex sentence. When 
the dependent clement of a complex sentence Is extended inm a series, 
sometimes the comma is used, and sometimes the semicolon. The latter 
point implies greater deliberation. 

Compound Sentencea. — The clansas or members of compound 
sentences arc sometimes separated by the comma, and sometimes by the 
semicolon. (See pp. 338, 3+0.) In stead of the semicolon, the period can 
also be used, when there is a design to ^ve still greater importance to the 
pHrticulars. When the verb of one of tlie clauses is omitted, a comma 
must generally be put in its place; as, "Industry produces wealth; and 
wealth, corruption," 

When the name of a person, and a oomplimantary address, are both used al 
the beginning of a letter, a period ia placed after the name, and a comma or a 
colon after the address; the comma in the familiar style, and the colon in the 
solemn or formal «tyie. Wlien the letter t>egins in the line below, a dash may 
be added to the point above. 
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